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PEEFACE BY THE EDITOE. 

1 

At tlie present moment, wlien all eyes arc tnrnccl 
towards the East, and when Asia, long forgotten hy 
the rest of the world, seems about to reassert itself 
and take its old place in history, the following 
sketch of what is actually going on, in one of its 
most famous districts, should not be without interest 
to the English public. 

The Euphrates Valley is familiar to every one by 
name, as a future high-road to India ; and we have 
it on the highest authority that its possession 
by a friendly power is vital to British interests. 
Schemes, too, are known to be on foot for running 
a railroad down it to the Persian Gulf, and adver- 
tisements have appeared, with maps on which such 
a line is aheady traced. Yet how few, even of those 
who write these things, have any acquaintance with 
the regions talked of or knowledge of the tribes 
•which inhabit them ! 

The fact is, the Euphrates is more of a mysteiy 
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to the general public than any river of equal ini- 
j)ortance in the old ■world. It lias never been popu- 
larly described, and since the days of Xenophon, has. 
hardly been described at all. "With the exception 
of Colonel Chesney, "who "was commissioned by T\’il- 
liam the Fourth, in ISS.i, to sm-vey the liver, and 
who has given us two buUiy volumes of statistie.s- 
and an excellent chart as the results of his e.xpedi- 
tion, no traveller, as far as I am aware, has made 
a study of the district or narrated his adven- 
tures there in inint. Till twenty years ago the 
Euphrates Avas a dangerous neighbourhood foi- 
Asiatics as w*eU as Europeans. The Anazeh were 
lords and masters of the river ; and travellers Avere 
right in giving it a w'ide berth. But noAV the cara- 
van road is a tolerably safe one, at least in the 
AA’inter months; and there is no reason why some 
enterprising Cook should not lead his “ personally 
conducted parties ” fi'om Aleppo to Bagdad as easily 
as from Dan to Beersheba. Still, I think I am not 
mistaken when I say that the author of these 
v'olumes is the first hondfde tourist Avho has taken'' 
the Euphrates road, and I make no apology for 
publishing her experience of it. 

With regard to the Author’s further adventures, 
and the account given by her of the Bedouin tribes of 
Mesopotamia and the western deserts, I shall also, I 
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think, be excused. The desert indeed has often been 
described, and most of the tribes here introduced 
have been visited before, but the circumstances of 
the present journey are new; and these volumes 
will be the first attempt at giving a comprehensive 
view of Desert life and Desert polities. No pre- 
vious traveller has, as far as I am aware, visited 
the Independent Shammar in Mesop»otamia or the 
Anazeh in the Hamad.* The desert has been 
usually to Europeans a sort of Tom Tiddler’s 
ground, where, instead of seeking the tribes, it has 
been an object to slip by unseen. Circumstances 
have, in the present instance, changed the position ; 
and the desert has been for a time the home of the 
traveller, as it is of the tribes themselves. 

For my own share in this work {the chapters at 
the end of the second volume), I fear I have hardly 
so good a plea to urge. “ For twenty years resident 
at Bagdad,” or “for nine years engaged in mis- 
sionary work in Syria,” inscribed upon the title 
page, would, I know, enhance the value of what I 
have written ; but this cannot be.~ Neither the 

* Sir Henry Layard may perhaps hare something to say to this,, 
but his diaries are not yet published, while Dr. Porter, Canon 
Tristram, and Mr. Graham know only the tribes of the Syrian 
frontier. hJr. Palgi-aye passed through the desert as a townsman, 
and gives a townsman’s account of it. The only living picture 
published, of Bedouin life and politics, is the “E6cit dePatalla,”" 
noted by Lamartine, and by some accounted fabulous. 
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autlior of tlie journal, nor I can lay claim to a more 
fserious position towards the public than that of 
tourists, who have had the good fortune to see a 
little more than is generally seen, and to learn a few 
things more than are generally known. We left 
England with as little intention of instructing our 
fellow countrymen as travellers need have ; and it 
was not until we saw that fortune had put us iu the 
way of acquiring reall)’ valuable knowledge that we 
set ourselves seriously to work. At the same time 
I would remark that the value of labour done is 
not always in proportion to the time bestowed on 
it, nor even to the skill or corn-age of the performer. 
Chance often plays a considerable part in the most 
serious undertakings ; and chance has favoured us 
here. 

To begin with, om* jornmey -was made at an 
interesting moment, when the Bulgarian war was at 
its height, and when the strain on the resources of 
the Porte had so far relaxed the bonds of discipline 
in these outlying provinces, that the inhabitants 
were at their ease with us in speech and action. 
Then we had the singular good fortune to reap a 
whole harvest of information, which others had 
been preparing for years, in the very field we had 
chosen.' 

Again, in our visit to the Bedouin tribes, circum- 
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stances obliged ns to go •without escort, interpreters, 
or for the most part, guides, a position which, as it 
turned out, more than anything else predisposed 
those we came to see in our favour. There was no 
real danger in this, or real difficulty, but it was 
unusual; and the Bedouins fully appreciated the 
confidence shown in them. They became our 
friends. The Desert, last winter, like the rest of 
the world, was in confusion ; and we were fortunate 
enough to be witnesses of a crisis in politics there, 
and of some episodes of a war. In these we could 
not help being interested ; and the sympathy we 
felt in their troubles re-acted on our new friends 
and invited confidences which would hardly else 
have been made to strangers. We thus acquired, 
in a few weeks, more real knowledge of the Desert 
and its inhabitants than has often been amassed in 
as many years spent in the frontier towns of Syria. 

This must be my excuse if, in the concluding 
chapters of this work, I have ventured to speak 
somewhat ecc cathedra, and if I have allowed what 
was originally only to have been a journal, to 
assume a more pretentious garb. These chapters I 
am alone responsible for. They are an attempt to 
epitomise the information collected in the Desert ; 
and, though I am far from voucliing for the entire 
accuracy of my sketch of life and manners, and still 
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leps of tlie stories I have repeated, I can at least 
affirm that I have taken little from hooks, and much 
from direct sorn’ccs. 

I have added vhat I think will interest many, — 
a sketch of Arab horse breeding, with a genealogical 
table of the descent of the thoroughbred Arabian 
horse. 

The choice of a proper system of spelling has 
been a great difficulty in the editing of this work. 
Neither the author nor I hav'c any knowledge of 
written Arabic, nor, collorprially, of any Arabic but 
that of the Desert. It has, however, been repug- 
nant to our taste to adopt a system entirely 
phonetic. “ Ali ” cannot be spent “ Arlee,” nor 
“Huseyn” “ Hoosain,” without one’s eyes aching. 
On the other hand, few English readers would caro 
to see the French “ Ouady,” or the German “ Dsche- 
bel” for “Wady” and “Jebel.” We have taken 
refuge, then, from greater evils in a modification of 
the old “ lingua franca ” speUing used by GaUancl, 
in his translation of the Arabian Nights. The 
vowels arc written as in Italian, except in the case 
of the long t, or before a double consonant, where 
they follow the English rule, the consonants also 
being as in English. We do not, however, pretend 
to accuracy, and wherever a conventional spelling 
exists, have allowed it to override our rules. The 
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whole work, I must explain, has been written in 
haste — more haste than would be excusable, if new 
travels did not lure us back prematurely to the 
East. 

In conclusion, and while protesting complete sub- 
mission to the learned on aU matters connected 
with Oriental lore, I take my stand against the 
merely untravelled critic in the words of the ex- 
cellent Arabic proverb, which says : “ The off fore- 
foot of my donkey stands upon the centre of the 
earth. If you don’t believe me, go and measure for 
yourself.” 

W. S. B. 


Ceabbet, October, 1878 . 
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CHAPTEE I. 

“ Wherein of antres vast and de'^arts idle, 

Rough quames, rocks, and hills whose heads touch heaven. 

It was my hint to speak.” Shaklspb^re. 

Projects of travel — A visit to the Ptoyal Geographical Society’s 
rooms — We start for Aleppo — The voyage to Scanderoon — A 
hagman’s tale of the Euphrates — ^Aleppo buttons — We land in 
Asia. 

We left England on tlie 20t]i of E’oTember, 1877, 
■vrith. the intention of yisiting Bagdad, and of spend- 
ing tlie winter in some part of Asia, where we 
should find the climate good and the roads not too 
much frequented hy Eiu'opeans. We had abeady 
visited more than one Arahic-spealdng country, and 
had acquired a taste for Bedouiu life and manners, 
with a little of the Arabic language, and we were 
anxious to impi'ove our Imowledge of these things 
by a more serious Journey than any we had yet 
nndeiiaken. There had, indeed, been a sort of 
progression in our travels, aud we had been carried 
hy them always fiudher and fm-ther eastwards, 

VOL. I. 
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passing from Spain to Barbaiy, and from Barhary 
to Egypt, and tlaenee to Syiia, so that it was 
natural that the Euphrates rallpy and Mesopotamia 
shoxdd he chosen as the scene of oiu’ nest campaign. 

MTien it had come to actually plamiing our 
journey, hoxreTer, a number of dlfheulties at once 
began to shott themselves. It vas surprising how 
little information was to be got, even from the 
sources of geographical knowledge most respected 
in England. Bradshaw, whom we naturally con- 
sulted first, held out the golden hope of a regular 
line of land communications through Aleppo, while 
cn his map a railway route was fr'eely traced ; but 
it was more than doubtful whether aU this could be 
taken Literally, and whether the absence of dates and 
tariffs in the account did not point to the advertise- 
ment of some future scheme rather than to a state- 
ment of existing facts. At the Boyal Geographical 
Society’s rooms, to which we next turned, we were 
shown the maps and surveys made by Colonel 
Chesney in 1836, as the latest on the subject, no 
traveller connected with the Society having visited 
the Euphrates valley since that date, unless it might 
be Mr. Layard or Colonel Eawlinson. 

We were recommended to take Constantinople on 
our way, and to consult the British Ambassador 
there, or, on second thoughts, we might call on Sir 
Henry himself, who was in London, and would be 
sure to pay aU possible attention to our inquiries. 
From his long residence at Bagdad he would be the 
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fittest person to advise ns. Sir Heni'y, to vlioin 
'Wilfi’id sent in Ms card, received Mm witb. courtesy 
and explained tbat tbe EnpM’ates Talley Eailway 
had not yet been opened; tbat a land journey by 
that route Tvas impracticable, omng to tbe hostile 
tribes Tvbicb inbabited certain villages on tbe river ; 
tliat tbe usual road to Bagdad lay tM’ougb DiarbcM 
and 2Iosul, an interesting route, but passing too 
near tbe seat of ^rar bet^veen Eussia and Tiukey 
to be recommended at tbe present moment. Sir 
Henry, all tbings considered, thought Tve could not 
do better than take tbe line of Ttukisb steamers 
TvMeb made ti-ips v^eekly from Aleppo to Bagdad. 
On these we should be safe and comfortable; 
Messrs. Lynch of Tower Street would give us all 
particulars, and Messrs. Cook could no doubt supply 
tM’ougb tickets if desu-ed. But, though we went 
away rather crestfallen at so simple an answer from 
our oracle, Messrs. Lynch could tell us nothing of 
any steamers but theu' own, wMch were on the 
Tigris not the EupMates; nor could they suggest 
any shorter way of reaching Bagdad than by 
Bombay and the Persian Gulf. The only other 
person, who gave us information on the subject, 
was a gentleman who had travelled some years ago 
in Persia, and who had descended the Tigris from 
Mosul to Bagdad on a raft. lie supposed that 
something similar might very likely be found on 
the EupMates, and described the raft as a pleasant, 
and commodious way of travelling, especially in hot 
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Tveatlier, as the passengers sat for the most part 
mth their feet in the ’srater. 

Besides this difficulty in the matter of correct 
information about the country 'we were going to, 
there were other obstacles, which at the time 
seemed even more serious. Ears had just fallen, 
and Armenia was sxipposed to be full of disbanded 
troops, flying from the seat of war. Osman Pasha 
was invested in Plexma, and every soldier and even 
every poheeman in the Ottoman dominions had 
been hiuried away to Constantinople for the defence 
of the capital. The newspapers were full of sensa- 
tional tales of massacre, insuiTCction and disorder 
in the provinces, thus stripped of their protectors ; 
and it was asserted that a general outburst of 
Mussulman fanaticism was imminent. English 
travellers, especially, might be expected to fare ill, 
for the feeling in Tm-key was growing very bitter 
against England, who had “betrayed” her. At 
best the whole co-untry was overrun by deserters 
from the aimy and by robbers, who were taking 
advantage of the disturbed times to set law and 
order at deflance. One paper asserted that a 
mutiny was hatching in India, another that the 
plague had appeai'ed at Bagdad. It did not seem 
to be the proper moment for going to such a 
country. 

Eortunately however we are too old travellers to 
be easily impressed by tales of lions and robbers, 
even supported, as they were in this instance, by 
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the aiitliority of special eoiTespondents of the Timca. 
"Wilfiid declared that they yere all nonsense, that 
Alej)po vas not in Aimenia, and that the last place 
a heaten army -vrould retreat to vould be the Syrian 
desert ; that if the plague existed at Bagdad so did 
the small-pox in London, and, finally, that vre 
should “ know all about it all in due time.” So I 
was fain to he content with his assurance and to 
hope for the best ; and, as it turned out, no moment 
could have been more favomable for the journey 
we were proposing. If the Tui-ks had been ^^.c- 
torious they might perhaps have grown insolent 
and dangerous, hut in their misfortune they were 
only too happy to grasp any hand as a Mend’s. 
The eonsciiption too for the army had taken all the 
riotous youths away from the country districts, few 
but old men and women remaining, while, as for 
the absence of soldiers and police, it was being 
hailed by aU honest men in S^uia as a pleasant 
respite fr’om most of what made life iiTitating. 
Besides, no one in Emope can imagine how very 
slowly neAVS travels in the East, nor how very 
suspiciously it is received even when at last it 
comes. We had finished oirr journey and were 
coming home long before the news of the Sultan’s 
disasters was fully known in the desert. It was 
neveidheless with something like the solemnity of 
a last farewell that we embraced our friends and 
finally turned our faces to the East. 

The first point for which we were to make 
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(guided by the only definite piece of information 
•we bad acqnu’ed) ■was Aleppo, of ■wbicb tbc seaport, 
Alexandretta or Scanderoon, may be reaebed from 
Marseilles by a line of steamers 'wbicb makes its 
weekly torn* of tbe Leyant. I -will not describe tbe 
tAvelre days of our voyage frudber than to notice 
tbe occasions on wbicb we received inteUigenee of 
tbe mysterious land wbicb lay before us. Tbe 
captain, bonest man, bad navigated tbe Mediter- 
ranean for nearly foi’h" yeai-s, but bad never before 
beard of passengers landing at Alexandretta on 
tbcir way to Bagdad. Aleppo be bad beard of. 
It was a bundi’ed miles inland, and there was no 
road to it. Toiu'ists gave it a wide bertb on accoimt 
of tbe button wbicb bears its name, a strange and 
not very agreeable malady, wbicb attacks all wbo 
stay in or even pass tbimigb tbe district. Of this be 
gave us a most alarming account, wbicb I •vrill repeat, 
deducting bis exaggerations and premising only 
that we neither of us fell victims to its dangerous 
presence. Tbe Aleppo button is a swelling wbicb 
comes upon tbe face or bands or sometimes upon tbe 
feet and breaks into a boil. It lasts for six months 
or a year and then goes away. Except in tbe ease 
of cbildi-en or when aggravated by attemj)ts at 
treatment, it leaves hardly a scar, but, while it 
lasts, it is an annoying disfigurement. Any attempt 
to diive it away makes tbe e-^dl worse, and nothing 
can bo done beyond keeping tbe place tmtoucbed and 
•waiting till it heals. Children suffer more severely 
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tlian grown-Tip people, for it is difficult to keep 
tiieni patient under the irritation for so long a tune ; 
and the consequence is tkat nearly all tke irdia- 
bitants of Aleppo are scarred deeply eitker on tke 
forekead or tke ckeek. It is not kno\ra vkat causes 
tke button, vketker tke ■water or tke air ; no regime 
and no care seem able to elude it, neitker is tkere 
any kno-wn remedy. Some ascribe it to tke -water of 
a certain stream at Aleppo, but Mosul, Bagdad and 
indeed all tke towns of Upper Mesopotamia are 
subject to it, -under difierent names and sligktly 
diff erent forms. At Bagdad it is called tke “ date 
mark.” Tkere are also terrible stories of tiuTellers 
being attacked by it years after tkey kad forgotten 
tkeir danger. “Quelquefois aprbs dis ans,” said 
tke skip’s doctor, “le bouton vous ■dent.” But 
enough of this not yery pleasant subject. 

At Smyrna a commis-Toyageur from tke Pays 
de Vaud came on boai'd and added kis mite of 
information. He was “ traTeUing in pills,” ke told 
us, and offered to take anytking in exekange for kis 
wares, from a cargo of kgs to an ostiick fcatker. 
He kad seen muck and suffered muck in tke cause 
of trade, ka-dng pushed kis fortunes on one occa- 
sion so far as Abyssinia and tke Blue Hile. Ho 
kad travelled from Tikis to Bagdad, and from 
Bagdad to Damascus -with a caravan. It kad cost 
him, ke said, £300 and a deal of trouble. He had 
never heard of any one visiting Bagdad for pleas-ure, 
and ad-\ised us, if wo did go tkere, to do a little 
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business in silt. It niiglit kelp to pay om expenses. 
He bad seen the Euphi-ates. It ^ras a lai'ge river 
like tbe Elione, but ■vritbout steamers on it. Tbe 
inbabitants were “ de la canaille.” He tbougbt 
we should do better by spending tbe wiater at 
Beyi'out, where there was a French hotel and a 
cafe ehantant. 

klore precise, if not more amusing, informants 
were a Pole in the Tiu'kish sendee and a French 
engineer, on their way to Adana. One had bought 
horses at Deyr, a town on the Euplnates, and the 
other had taken part in an experimental voyage 
made by a Government steamer up the river four 
years before. Heither of these considered a land 
jotu'uey practicable, except by Diarbokr and Mosul, 
a five-weeks’ march by caravan, and then by raft 
clown the Tigris. Hobody went by the Euphrates, 
while the other was a post road. “ Et frequenttie ?” 
we inquired. “ Oui, mais mal fr^quentee.” It did 
not sound assurmg. 

But, on the 6th of December, otu’ doubts and 
hesitations, if any we had, were brought to a sudden 
end by the arrival of the “ Alphee ” in the bay of 
Seanderoon ; and in the early moming of that day 
we found ourselves fauly landed in Asia, with oiu' 
troubles close before us. 
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TaisxKAii SHjL2rDT. 

The Port of Scanderoon — Belies of the Levant Company — TVe 
agree with a muleteer for conveyance to Aleppo — ^Beylan 
ponies — We cross the “ S3rrian Gates” — AEurder of a muleteer 
— Turkish soldiers — Sport on the Orontes — A night in a road- 
side khan— Snowstorms — A. dead horse — The village of Tokat 
and its inhabitants — ^A last day of miseiy — We ariive at 
Aleppo. 

Alesandeetta, or Scanderoon as it iras called 
in tlie days of the Levant Company, of vMch, if I 
conjecture rightly, the elder Shandy must hare been 
a member, is now little more than a collection of 
hovels by the sea-shore, stuTonnded by a marsh and 
backed by the steep slopes of the Amanns hills. 
Its position, in a land-locked bay possessing good 
anchorage, the only good anchorage on the Syrian 
coast, and at the far corner of the Mediterranean 
where Asia Minor and Syria meet, made it a port of 
great importance once ; and for many years it was 
the chief station of the English trade with India. 
But the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope 
brought Scanderoon its first misfortunes, and the 
overland route through Egypt its death blow. It is 
fifty years now since the Levant Company wound 
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tip its affairs and disappeared (the East India 
Company, its imitator and rival, lias done so since) ; 
and nothing remains in token of its former prosperity 
in this its principal seaport hut a pile of ruins, its 
“ Commercial House,” and the gTavcs of the many 
Englishmen who lived, made money and died there. 

It was certainly a melancholy sight, this commercial 
house, the haunt of hats and fi’ogs ; for the marsh 
had akeady reclahnod its prey, and the court yard 
was now some inches undL-r water. It gave one the 
ague to look at it. Seanderoon, at the present day, 
hoasts neither ion nor mosque, and its bazaar was 
burnt to the ground some weeks before we airtved ; 
but it is still the nearest seaport for the Bagdad 
caravans, and if ever the Euphiutes railway is more 
than a project, may again become the rival of 
Alexandria. The marsh, they say, might easily be 
drained, and with it the fevers now common would 
disappear. The town enjoys about the most 
beautiful view hi the world across the bay to the 
Caramanian hills, just now white with snow.* 

"We were lodged comfortably at the Yice-Con- 
sulate by M. Catoni, a Corsican by bhth, and lately 
appointed British Yice-Consul, as he had previously 
been Swedish and Greek. Enghsh travellers are 
rare at Alexandretta, and we were most hospitably 
entertained by him, all trouble being taken off our 
hands in the matter of arrangements for our journey 
to Aleppo. Hadji Mahmoud, a respectable carrier 

* Tills account was ■written before tbe annexation of Cyprus. 
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of tliat town, was sent for, and engaged to conxey 
ns and our baggage, for four hundred piastres 
(£3 4-s.), and see us safely to our destination. He 
was a good-looking man, as most of the Syrians are, 
handsomely di-cssed in a striped turban, a striped 
jacket and striped trowsers, with a pair of now red 
morocco boots, of which he seemed not a little 
proud. Three mrdes wordd be enough for our 
baggage, and he would provide horses for oiu’selves. 
It seemed a reasonable sum for the four days’ 
journey, as we were in December, and the roads 
might be expected to be bad. Not that there was 
any sign of vinter yet where we were. Alex- 
andretta with its blue sea and cloudless sky looked 
the home of an eternal summer ; and only the snow, 
a hundred miles away on the Taruus mountains, 
showed that winter had begun. TVe were to take a 
provision of bread for the road, as none was to be 
had there ; but we should find, it seemed, eggs, and 
the traditional fowl which waits for travellers in 
every quarter of the globe. The consular cook went 
with me to market, and with his assistance I 
I)ur chased thirty of the flat Arab loaves, just as they 
were turned out of the oven, some salt, pepper, a 
flflis'k of oil, a frying-pan and a string of onions. 
"With bread and onions one may travel far. 

Thus provided, and with a good bag of heshliJcs, 
the base coin of Syria, for immediate needs, and 
spirits rising at the prospect of fine weather and the 
new country open before us, we rode out at an early 
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hour on the 6th of December, thi'ough the svamiiy 
streets of Seanderoon, across the marsh and by a 
rising road toTrards what are called the Sp’ian 
Gates, the mountain pass of Aleppo. It was a 
warm morning, and we could have almost been 
persuaded to leave oiu heavy cloaks bebind us but 
for an appearance of wind far out at sea. The 
marsh was full of kingfishers, sitting on the tele- 
gi’aph wires, and now and then poimeing with a 
splash into the water. Om ponies, ragged httle 
beasts, stepped out at a good pace, and the bells 
of the leading mule jingled merrily. There was a 
sense of expectation in the air with the thought that 
we were at last fairly on our road through Asia, 
and that mysterious promise of adventure which 
makes the first day of a journey only less de- 
lightful than the last. Oiu road now left the 
causeway, which had crossed the marsh, and wound 
among the ravines and watercoui'ses of the hiU side. 
We had plenty of fellow travellers, riders on mules, 
horses, donkeys, and camels, and people on foot, 
(for this is perhaps the greatest high road in Asia). 
But they j)assed us without remark or salutation, 
and only one or two exchanged a nod with Mah- 
moud. As we turned the shoulder of the hill we 
were met by a violent wind which nearly blow us 
back over oiu ponies’ tads, and sufficiently ex- 
plained the “white horses” we had seen out at sea, 
and the enormous capotes into which Mahmoud and 
his assistant Kasim had built themselves. Two 
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lioui's’ straggle, however, brought us to a place of 
shelter and a halt in the town of Beylan,* the first 
station on our road, whore the consular cava^s, who 
had hitherto led the way on a good-looking white 
horse with three shoes off and one shoe on, made 
his salaam and left us at the khan. The khan was 
a respectable place enough, with a row of empty 
rooms on an upper floor, beseribbled with the names 
of sailors and Levantine shopkeepers, mostly Trench, 
who had stopped there on their way to or from 
Antioch ; and there we waited half an hour while a 
ItMwaji (coffee seller) fried us some eggs and 
brought coffee from his shop hard by. 

TVe were now fairly left to om* own resources ; 
and these, for the moment, apjDeared very slender. 
The few words of Arabic we had picked up in 
Algeria and in Egypt would not at aU pass current 
with Hadji Mahmoud and his fellows, good honest 
Syrians, quite unused to guessing the meaning of 
words in an unknown tongue ; for we were far 
away from the region of dragomans, Jew pedlers, 
and the nimble-tongued donkey boys, who haunt 
the steps of tourists in those paiis of the East which 
they have made their own. Here aU things were 
as pruely Asiatic as if we had been at Merv or 
Ispahan. Hadji Mahmoud however was good- 
natured if not quick-witted ; and we had the whole 
stock of om patience yet untouched and were pre- 
pared to live as we could tiU better times should be. 


Bey Ian, a coiTuption of the ancient Pylte, or Gates of Syria. 
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So ■we readily consented wlien he seemed anxio'us not 
to lose time and begged us to go on and overtake the 
mules, wbieb, having had some minutes start of us, 
were abeady beyond the crest of the pass. It was 
blo'wing a hurricane there, and was bitterly cold. 
The view overlooking the lake and marshes of the 
Orontes far away towai’ds Antioch was very beau- 
tiful, and we could see where Antioch lay, its posi- 
tion being marked by a pointed lull and the white 
line of the river to our right. 

TTe had now passed the highest grotmd and soon 
began to descend towards the plain, which cannot 
be many hundred feet above the sea level ; but the 
fall of the hill is gentler here than on the western 
side. Coming down we met foiu’ or five hundred 
men on the march from Aleppo, — soldiers on their 
way to the war; but very few were in -uniform, 
and at least thirty of them wore wooden handcuffs 
shaped like stocks, and fastened in the same way. 
These, it turned out, were deserters under arrest. 
Fifteen hundred, we afterwards learned, had left 
Aleppo, but two-thirds had managed to desert on 
the road by paying a mejidie each (four s hilling s^ 
to their major, and when recaptured, as some of 
them were later, they had complained loudly of the 
money not being restored. The soldiers we saw 
were a fine-lookmg set of men, in good condition, 
but in depressed spirits ; leaving their homes, poor 
creatures, for the doubtful glories of war. They 
talked little either to each other or to us, and only 
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a fcAV sti-agglcrs mqiiii-cd far it Tvas on to 
Bevlan. I "was very sorry for the poor fello-ws, as 
tlieii’S is a hard lot, — ^no pay, little food, and a 
forlorn chance of ever returning. They must haye 
just heard too the ney's of the fall of Ears. 

TTe had hardly passed the last soldier yhen ye 
came to a grove of olive trees. Here about three 
yeeks ago a muleteer yas murdei-ed by some Tur- 
comans of Mount Amanus. He yas accompanying 
a rich merchant of Aleppo, yho, being an invalid, 
travelled in a htter. The Tiueomans stopped his 
caravan and demanded £4,000, the exact sum he 
had in specie concealed in the litter, but the mer- 
chant shoyed them only bills of exchange, yhich 
he told them represented the money. These the 
robbers yould not take, and, turning upon the 
muleteer, their accomplice, they called bim a false 
friend and shot him through the head. The mer- 
chant arrived safely at Aleppo yith both his gold 
and his bids. 

The sun yas setting as ye reached the group of 
mud hovels yhere ye yere to pass the night, and 
yhich go by the name of Biarbekrli Hian. I 
confess that my spirits sank as I peeped into one 
after another of these most uninvitiug dyellings; 
but our tents yere in England, and the yind yas 
cMlly, and there yas nothing else to be done : so 
ye chose the biggest hovel, or the emptiest (for 
there yere ten or a dozen men in each), and made 
om'selves as comfortable as ye could yith a barri- 
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cade of luggage round tlie space allotted us on the 
platforni Tvliere travellers sleep. The constiuction 
of these khans is sunjDle, — four mud vails and a 
roof of thatch, vith a post ia the centre, to vhieh 
a lamp is hung ; for floor, the natural earth ; for 
fire-place, a hole in the ground ; and for beds, the 
raised platform I have spoken of, vhieh is exactly 
the same as that vhich hounds have to sleep on in 
their kennels in England. The arrangement is not 
so bad in practice, hovever, as it sounds. On the 
platform you are more or less out of the reach of 
things cravling and things hopping, and it is vide 
enough for you to make your bed on it in its 
breadth. Once there, you cannot be trodden on by 
accident, or jostled by the people crovding round 
the fire. 

We vere tired vith oxu’ first day’s ride, and as 
soon as ve had spread our quilts, slept soundly for 
an hour or more, in spite of the noise and of the 
strangeness of our fellov lodgers, vho after all, 
peasants as they vere, had better manners than to 
interfere vith us in any vay, and vho, vhen ve 
vote up, let us have oru- share of the fire to varm 
our bread at, as they had already let us have more 
than our shuxe of the platform. Only there seemed 
no prospect of anything to eat beyond vhat ve had 
brought vith us. Everybody munched his bread 
as ve did, apparently veil satisfied vith that for 
his evening meal. A little coffee vas made and 
handed round, and about midnight the chuckle of 
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& foTTl annoimeed that dinner was being thought of. 
But we were then long past caring, and in the land 
of di’oams again. A boy with the whoojiing-cough 
on one side of me, and the loud snoring of a 
muleteer were the last soxmds I heard that night. 
Then the khan and aU in it were stdl, — ^all but the 
oats, which prowled about till morning, creeping 
.stealthily round us and snuffing close to our faces. 

At cockcrow Hadji Mahmoud aroused the house, 
declaring that it was time to be off, as we had a 
nine horns’ ride before us, and long before you 
coTild distinguish, as Mahomedans say, a white 
thread from a black one, everybody had crowded 
back to the fire to warm then hands, bods had been 
rolled up, and boots put on. 

We were the last to move; and when the 
baggage, with Hadji Mahmoud, had been des- 
patched, and the other travellers gone, we had a 
few quiet minutes to ourselves at the fire, where 
the Iclianji brought us coffee and his bill. We 
made him very happy with thi-ee bes hliks (half-a- 
crown), and so om night’s adventm’es ended. 

It had rained since the day before, and the wind 
outside the hut was ebiUy. I had a headache ; and 
we both felt tired and sorry for oui'selves. But there 
was no help for it now ; and we mounted and rode 
away, following the edge of the hills in a northerly 
direction. Oiu road had now descended almost to 
the^pKir;- and-.f>resently a great marsh appeared to 
bxu’ right, its presence annoxineed by swarms of 
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■waterfoTrl, ttMcIi rose as Tve came near it — snipes 
and plorers and herons, and no^r and then a flight 
of ducks. I noticed several pochards and teal, just 
as on otU‘ ponds at home ; and especiaUv some very 
handsome red and vhite ducks, •vrhieh must have 
been sheldrakes. This marsh is crossed by an ancient 
causevay, probably of Eoman eonstraction ; and 
along it ve passed, tiuning sharply to the right, 
and eventually coming to a high bridge over the 
river Orontes. Here Wilfiid dismoxmted, anxious 
not to lose so good an opportunity of secin’ing us 
against another dinnerless evening, and xvas lucky 
enough to stop a eouifle of shovellers as they v'ere 
flying up the river. They fell, too, most fortu- 
nately, exactly on the bridge xre vere crossing, oi' 
■we could not have picked them up. Then Easim 
begged for some coots •which "were dabbling about 
close by, and a family double shot brought four to 
the bag. Encoiuaged by this, ve tided a diive, but 
it "was unsuccessful ; and, the -weather seeming to 
tlneaten serious mischief, -wo had to be content ■with 
■what -we had got, and make the best of oiu’ 'way to 
get in before the rain. We must have jiassed nearly 
a thousand camels in the com-se of the day, some- 
driven by Bedouins (j)robably Agheyl), some by 
townspeople, and most of them, I fancy, eaiTying 
com for the Government. Some were certainly so 
employed, for one large caravan was headed by 
an immense camel bearing the Tmkish flag and 
escorted by soldiers. These were, I think, the finest 
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camels I ever saw, and in splendid condition. We 
got to Afrin just in time, for the rain was hegin- 
Tiing to fall, and before night it came down in 
torrents. We were lucky besides in being able 
to cross the ford there that evening, for sometimes 
caravans are delayed for days by the flooding of 
the small muddy river, a branch of the Orontes, 
over which there is no bridge or ferry, and 
camels are stopped after rain altogether by the 
marshes. 

The khan at Afrin was what they call in Arabic 
the “brother ” of the last, but much more crowded.. 
Am ongst others round the fire were some soldiers, 
who looked at onr map and asked ns about the war. 
They seemed iateUigent, but with the vaguest ideas 
of geography, and they asked partienlaiiy about the 
fall of Kars. We told them the news was true, but 
that Osman was doing well at Plevna. The little 
old Iclianji came up to ns during this discoiu’se, and 
begged ns, in Trench, not to say that things were 
less than right with the army in Armenia, as the 
soldiers would be angry. “I am a Christian,” he 
said, “ and am glad the Tiu'ks are beaten, but they 
don’t like it.” I made him cook the ducks for oim 
supper, and fry ns some onions. The soldiers sat 
talking politics aU the evening, and almost came to 
blows ; but rowdiness iu these countries has not the 
assistance of drink, and seldom leads to harm. Kot 
but what I suspect Hadji Mahmoud of a taste for 
arrack, or he would not have such a glittering eye. 
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or be subject to siieb smlden fits of cbecrfubiess 
•without apparent reason. I hope I do Mm 
•wrong. 

"We started on oiu’ third day’s joiuTiey, fortified, 
in all the coats and cloaks -we possessed, against 
the rain, wMch was falling hea%-ily, and a bitter 
■wind, which was blo-^ng from the north. Oiu’ 
road was one of the most cheerless that can be 
imagined; a track of msty mud, winding over a 
■wilderness of low, stony Mils, on the crests of 
wMch the •wind cut keenly as a knife, changing 
the rain to sleet. In the hollows there was an 
occasional lull as wo laboui-ed, up to otu’ horses’ 
hocks, across what had once been fields, the little 
boasts gouig gamely on, in spite of every Mdeous 
combination of rock and mud wMeh could bring a 
creature to its knees. Walking was impossible, 
though Wilfrid tried it more than once; for the 
rocks were as slippery as glass, and it was all he 
could do to keep Ms footing. IMy feet were aching 
with the cold in a more excr’ueiating way than I 
ever remember to have felt, and my fingers were 
numbed to insensibility, though I kept them well 
in my pockets. We sat like patient bimdles on 
om.' horses, letting them choose their o-wn road and 
go their ©•war pace, ■with the reins upon their necks, 
in trust of Providence and of that excellent good 
sense it had endowed them -with, I think a fall 
any time that day would have been the end of us, 
and that neither horse nor rider would have risen 
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OTit (»f the slotigii again. Once passed a dead 
horse -with its owner, an old man, standing over it, 
the pietiu-o of despaii' — ^bnt it was the retreat from 
iiloseow, and each had to shift for himself. There 
was no stoj)ping. The camel cainvans had abcady 
given it up as a had job, and we occasionally passed 
a lixmcbed or so of these beasts, gi-azing in sheltered 
places, while their masters waited snugly enough, 
imder thefr bits of black tenting, and with the 
loads piled round them to make a barrier against 
the wind. It was a wi'etched ride, and we did not 
stop for an instant aU daj" long ; nor were we able 
to derive the smallest satisfaction fr’om the thought 
.that wo were crossing the battlefield on which 
Zenobia was defeated by Am-elian, and that the 
ruined towns, which stood every here and there upon 
a crest of hill, had been desti'oyed by Joab in the 
reign of King Dawd. The whole country seemed 
to have been populous once ; and there were thou- 
sands of acres of excellent land Ijdng unploughed 
there for centimes. Now all was deserted. Once 
or twice we passed a -rillage, and it was evident 
that the little plain on which it stood had been 
under cultivation lately ; but this year, owing no 
doubt to the wai‘ and the consequent loss of labour, 
not a twentieth paa*t had been fruTOwed. The 
thistles had it all then own way. 

The tenure of land in Turkey is peculiar. The 
soil belongs to the Sultan, who receives rent in the 
form of a land tax, ten per cent, on the ^oss pro- 
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dxiee, from any one xtIlo eliooses to plongli it. The 
act of doing so gires a right of occupation to the 
fanner, xrhich only lapses if he allows the land to lie 
faUoTT duiing three years. Should he do this, his 
neighboxu’s may scramble for possession; but, in 
orclinaiy cii'cumstances, the tenancy is pcrpetxxal. 
These tonxu’cs are bought and sold, jxxst as though 
they were freehold, or as we buy and sell lease- 
liokls in London. But I fancy there is very little 
competition, and that most land in the province of 
Aleppo has no marketable x'alxxe whatex'er. A 
Syiian wc met at Aleppo informed us that the best 
bxxildiug groxxnd in the city was to be boxxght for 
fifteen piastres the pik, or 1^. Zd. the foot; and 
that, jxxst oxitside the town, it might be had for 
one piastre; in the eoxxntiy, for nothing at all, 
"We hear too that several Emopeans hax'c tried the 
■experiment of occxxpxing waste land, but none 
with success. The Government discoiunges all 
.such schemes. Tet there mxxst be miQions of 
acres of good land in Syria, well watered and in 
a healthy elinxate, only waiting to be xxsed. 

In gloomy speculations on the miseries of mankind, 
and the particular misery of having frozen feet, and 
Lands which were long past feeling pain, om* day 
passed by. At last the little town of Tokat came 
in sight ; and we were floundering on its pavement 
in the delightful certainty of shelter, if not of food. 
Mahmoud had friends at Tokdt, and took xxs, not 
to the khan, but to their house. It was a sq[uar'e 
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■building of h.O'wn stone, and apparently of great 
antiquity, an exact cube of fifteen feet, -without 
•window or opening of any sort but the door, which 
was two steps down from the level of the street. 
The iuside was vaulted -with jierfeet regulanty, and 
had boon freshly whitewashed to an appearance of 
neatness and comfort we did not at all expect. 
There was no flooring but the rock ; but this was 
perfectly level, and there were nice clean mats 
spread over half of it. Tom huge sepulchral 
chests, containing corn, occupied the comers ; and 
a sarcophagus, as linen cupboard, stood in an 
arched recess opposite the door. On one side was 
a fire-place, on the other a thing looking Hko a 
dove-cote, apparently of eaiihenwai-e, and designed, 
as pigeon-holes are in xmblic of6.ces, for holding 
rubbish. The whole place, cupboards, pigeon- 
holes, sarcophagus and all, was beautifully white, and 
looking as if cut out of one piece. Indeed it was 
an extremely pretty room, off the floor of w’hich 
you might, as they say, have eaten yom’ dinner; 
and that is what we -were soon doing. A tidy 
woman -with a bttle boy received us, and welcomed 
Mahmoud -with a torrent of amiable inquiries. She 
brought a brasier with a live ember in it, and lit a 
fire of sweet-smelluig t-wigs, at which we thawed 
om hands, and helped us to take off om wet things 
and lay out om beds upon the floor. But, alas, 
there was no cofree, nor anything to eat but half 
a dozen eggs, with om* bread and the remains of a 
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fo'wl from Afr'fu. I3iit, all the same, it TS'as a 
deliglitfril meal, and there was a jar of water in a 
comer with a tin enp where we coidd cli'iak. 

Oiu’ hostess was a good honest body as one would 
wish to meet, who spent her time sj)inning cotton 
with an old-fashioned wheel and rocking the child’s- 
cradle with her foot, like any English laboxu-er’s 
wife of j&fty yeai-s ago. On little Akhmet, or as his 
mother called him Akhmet Beg, she spent a deal of 
affection, and everybody who came into the honse 
was called nj) 0 n to do his share of nxu-sing and 
amxxsmg. Malmioud was made conxfortable with a 
dish of eggs and a pile of qinlts on the floor, and 
we in oxu' comer did oxu’ best to get warm. But it 
was tenibly cold, in spite of the brasier, and we 
were chilled to the bones. We tried to converse 
with Adduba, as the woman was called; but her 
Arabic and oxms did not agree, and we eonld not 
get far. Indeed we found oxu* few words of the 
Egyptian dialect quite uninteUigible, and we had to 
begin evei-j-thing afr-esh. The accent and even the 
words were aU changed from those of Cairo. This 
was very vexatious. Addxxba went on spuming 
while there was light to see ; the spinning-wheel 
was like a drxxm, and to the droning soxmd of it I 
went to sleep at dusk. I woke xxp again just before 
the lamp was pxxt out, and saw that the husband, 
Halil, and his wife had rolled themselves up in a 
heap by Akhmet’s cradle on the fire-place side of the 
room. Hadji Mahmoud lay comfoi-tably snoiing. 
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a , shapeless lump of quilts, ou the arch or sarco- 
phagus side. We had possession of the space com- 
manded by the rov of pigeon-holes, really the best 
part of the room ; but tvc could not sleej) for the 
cold, and remained shivering. Outside, the rain 
pattered and the vind blew aU night. 

I hiu’ry over the remainder of oiu' road, as in fact 
wc did the next day, chasing the minarets of Aleppo, 
which we had caught sight of five hoiu’S before 
reaching the citj’. It was still raining heavily 
as, at the turn of a hill, we suddenly came upon 
Aleppo with its border of trees and gardens, and its 
forti’ess, towers and minarets, m aking one of the 
most agi-eeable sights in the world. We did not 
stop to admire, but, uith a crowd of other ti-avcUors 
and mules and horses and asses, hurried into the 
city, and were soon at the lokanda door and at the 
end of otu' troubles. Well, — as Bewick says, “ Groocl 
times and bad times and all times get over.” 
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** Set you down this, 
that in Aleppo once 

. * V - - »» 

Siiija:sFi:A.B£. 

We are entertained by a wise man — Tales of my landlord — How 
Jedaan laughed at the Pasha’s beard, and made his Mend 
Ahmet happy — The Anazeh and their migrations — We are 
inspired with the idea of visiting the Bedouins — Seyd Ahmet 
and the Jews — ^A sturdy beggar. 

I SHALL always eoHsider it a fortmiate circimi- 
stanco, Kttle as ve tliOTigh,t it to be so at tbe time, 
that tbe severe storms, for Trliieb tbe winter of 
1877-78 will long be remembered in Syria, held us 
for a whole month weather-bound at jHeppo. Kot 
that the town itself particularly interested us, 
though it is an excellent specimen of a purely 
Oriental city, but because the delay gave us time 
to look about us, and to get some idea of the 
country we were going to, and of the manners 
and customs of its inhabitants, all of which infor- 
mation was, later on, of the greatest possible sernce 
to us. 

We had hardly been more than a few hours at 
om’ lokanda, a poor cooped-up place with a coiu’t- 
yard like a well, before Mr. S., the British Consul, 
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to "wliora ve had letters, called, in company with his 
amiable wife, and hospitably compelled us to ex- 
change oui- dismal lodgings for his omi comfortable 
house. The Consulate, though partly imined by an 
earthquake fiTe years ago, is an attractive building, 
set on solid stone arches across a river. There is a 
pleasant soimd of water imdemeath the rooms, and 
a pleasant look-out over market gai’dens from the 
windows. Just the sort of place Oiientals choose, 
who have more love of trees and running water 
than fear of damp. The house was a convent once, 
and still has a cloistral look. There is a grotto in 
the garden where the nims iised to be binied, with 
graves cut in the rock containing bones. I foxmd 
part of a skull there and some ribs, Ijing in one of 
them uncovered, — ^but these things are common hi 
the East. Close by, like a fortress of hewn stone, 
stands a miU; and there are a few willows and 
mxdbcrry trees which, with the water, attract 
crowds of holiday makers on Friday afternoons, 
making the river bank a country imitation of the 
Sweet "Waters at Stamboul. 

Here we found, besides the bodily comforts of 
food and shelter, ample entertainment for our 
minds, hungry for knowledge of the lands which 
lay before us. . Om host, a man of sixty, with 
nearly thhty years’ experience of Eastern life, was 
in truth an authority on all matters connected with 
Turkey, and, what interested us far more, the Desert 
and its strange inhabitants. Here, for the first time 
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"we learned the truth, ahont the Enphi’ates valley, 
and ilcsopotamia, and the caravan roads practicable 
and impracticable for travellers. Mr. S. had been 
himself, in his younger days, a bold ajid enthusiastic 
explorer of the desert. He had made friends with 
the Bedouins, and passed among the tribes almost 
as one of themselves. In him we found at last an 
intelligent sympathiser with our love of adventure, 
which the rest of om* world had been at such pains 
to discomage ; and we owe it to him that om' vague 
scheme, of sj)ending the winter in the neighbour- 
hood of Bagdad, took definite shape, and resolved 
itself into the plan of which this book is the result. 

It was, as may be imagined, a delightful surprise 
to us to find thus, at the very threshold of the East, 
so excellent an expoimder of the Asian mystery j 
and, when the north wind blew day after day more 
furiously, and the rain changed to snow, and reports 
reached us of caravans brought to a standstill in the 
mud or snowed up in the mountains, we were easily 
persuaded to stay on, listening to the “tales of otu: 
landlord,” and always with increasing interest. 
These turned, as I have said, principally on Bedouin 
life and manners, things at which we had hitherto 
looked with the half contemptuous ignorance with 
which the European world regards them, but which 
we now found set before us under a new and 
fascinating light. 

The Euphrates valley, we discovered, was neither 
an absolutely impracticable route nor a mere every- 
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day exetirsion, to be undertaken with a light heart 
and a handful of Cook’s coupons. Xo line of 
steamers ran as yet on the river, though one had 
been projected and a Government boat had occa- 
sionally made the voyage and even taken passengers 
on board. There was, however, a caravan road, 
more or less protected by a series of small forts and 
pati’ols of soldiers, which in winter time was used 
by the more adventurous merchants of Bagdad and 
Aleppo for the purposes of trade. Down this we 
should in ordiaary times run no serious risk in 
travelling; and, even now, though the war had 
stripped the forts of their garrisons, our host was 
of opinion that we might safely venture. The only 
risk to which we should be exposed, would be that 
of encountering roving parties of Bedouins ; and 
these Mr. S. represented to us in a less alai’ming 
light than they are generally shown. 

The polities of the deserts bordering the Errphrates 
he explained to us thus: — The left bank of the 
river had from time immemorial been inhabited by 
the Shammar, a numerous and powerful clan of pure 
Bedouins, who exacted tribute from the tribes of 
Mesopotamia, while the right bank was tyrannised 
in like manner by the Anazeh, a stiU more numerous 
and more powerful clan, which held the whole of 
what is called the Syrian desert, from Aleppo in the 
north to Nejd in the far south. These two great 
tribes were constantly at war, and marauding 
parties from either side occasionally crossed the 
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river to plunder and ravage the enemy’s territory. 
Travellers, v'lio should come across such a party, 
■would run a certain risk of heiug plundered, though 
there Tvas no fear of their suflferiug personal violence. 
The valley itself was inhabited by a number of 
peaceable shei)herd tribes, tributary to the fighting 
tribes ; and from these there was nothing to fear. 
About twenty years ago, moreover, the caravan 
road had been oeeuj)ied by the Tm-ks; and these 
small tribes were now to a certain extent tmder 
Government protection. Of the Shammar, and the 
country east of the river, our host knew nothing, 
but with the Anazeh he was on terms of familiaiity, 
and, from the fact of his having often rendered them 
little services with the Government, had claims 
upon their good will. To them he promised to give 
us such introductions as should secure us from 
harm. 

The Consul was an excellent narrator ; and some 
of his stories seemed as though fresh from his 
countryman Walter Scott. Among others we were 
struck by those relating to a certain Jeddan, one of 
the .Anazeh Sheykhs, who at the present moment 
figured as the Eob Eoy of the Desert. This Jeddan, 
it appeared, was to a certain extent a soldier of 
fortune, — ^that is to say, he did not belong to any of 
the “ noble ” families of the Anazeh, but had worked 
his way up from a rather obscure position, by his 
military skill and courage alone, to the rank of 
supreme leader of the most powerful section of the 
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Anazeli. A few tales of this hero may not be out 
of place here, and will serve as an introduction to 
and his fellows, when they come in then* turn 
in person on our stage. The occasion on which 
the Consul made his acquaintance with Jedaan was 
as follows : — In 1857, when Asmeh Pasha was 
military commander of Alep]po, being a man of 
some energy of character and desirous of distinc- 
tion, he made an expedition against the Pedaan 
tiibe of Anazeh, of which Jeddan is Sheykh. Its 
head-qxiarters at that time were on the plain of 
llelahh, by the Euphrates. Mr. S. was asked 
to join the expedition, as the Pasha wished to 
have a European for witness of his skill. Asmeh 
himself commanded the party, which consisted of 
two battalions of rifles, two squadrons of cavahy, 
and foul’ guns. They had about sixty miles to 
march, and bivouacked the first night on the hill 
above Jabxil. There was no moon, and the sky 
was cloudy, and in the moi’ning it was discovered 
that the mides, which were used for the artillery, 
had disappeared. Cavalry horses were however 
impressed into the service of the guns, and a 
second march brought the Tui’ks to within ten 
miles of the plain, where they exjiected to meet 
then- enemies. But again, and in spite of extra 
watching, a panic occurred among the animals at 
night, and many were missing next day. Asmeh 
Pasha was exceedingly angry at this, but contm.ued 
his march undaunted, arriving early at the edge 
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of the cliffs 'wMeli ovorhaiij? the TallcT of the 
Euphrates. lu the plain helo-w a camp -vras Tisiblo, 
"vrith a tremendous sth goiug on in it. It "was the 
Anazeh hiraiedly crossing the river. They had 
fancied that the troops Tvoiild have gone hack, after 
losing then.’ horses, and -were now retreating with 
■all speed. Only a herd of some five thousand 
■camels remained imdefended. These the Pasha 
determined on securing. 

The army was accordingly marched down to a 
point on the plain where a Httle iell^ or moiuid, 
offered a strategical position on which to place the 
guns ; and a party of cavahy was sent to intercept 
the camels from a possible retreat in the direction 
of the EujDhrates. The manceu%Te was weU executed 
and the camels siuToimded ; but, while all attention 
was being directed towards these animals, a party of 
eight horsemen appeared swimming the river, which 
was then low ; and, before the Keutenant in command 
was aware of his danger, the leader of these had 
galloped up and run him through with a lance. 
The soldiers, scattered and taken by srupnise, gave 
way ; and the whole party, soldiers and Bedotiins, 
came straight towards the mound, where the 
main body of infantry and the guns were posted. 
The Pasha ordered the artilleiymen to fire, and 
himself pointed one of the guns, but the restilt of 
the discharge was only that one of his own men 
was brought to the ground. The noise, moreover, 
of the guns occasioned a stampede among the 
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caiacls, 'wlio ■went oi¥ in a body, trampling down all 
tliat were between them and tbe river, wliile tbe 
Bedouias, calling ont as they do ^‘■liad-6-liad-6,'‘‘‘ led 
tbe way and succeeded in taking tbe wbolc berd 
across. Tbe leader of tbis successful rescue was 
Jediian, whose brilliant exploit ended tbe expedi- 
tion. Asmeb Pasba returned to Aleppo -nitbout 
otber tropby of bis valoxu' than tbe loss of two men. 

Tbis incident gave Mr. S. a great curiosity to 
see more of tbe bero of tbe adventiu’e, and eu’cum- 
stances favom-ed bis wisb. JiTot many weeks later 
be received a message from Jeddan, begging bim to 
intercede -vntb tbe Pasba, as be was desmous of 
peace and of tbe privilege of trading witb tbe 
to'wn ; — at least, bo urged, tbe Consul might give 
bim a safe conduct, when be came to make teians 
at Aleppo. Such an appeal to a foreign Consul is 
not an imusual pi'oceeding ■with tbe Bedouins, who 
are always alternating between tbe pleasures of war 
and tbe advantages of peace, and who are afraid 
of negotiating straight ■with tbe Tm-ks, on accoimt 
of their notorious ill faith. Mr. S., however, 
though ■wishing to see Jeddan, cordd not guarantee 
bis safety in Aleppo, and declined to give bi-m 
tbe safe conduct. But either tbe letter was mis- 
interpreted, or Jeddan would not be refused; so 
one morning ■without further anno'uneement the 
Sbeykb appeared at tbe Consulate. He was asked 
what brought bim there. Your letter,” was the 
answer, “ and I claim yom* protection.” Tbe case 
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required some consideration, but in tbe end it ■was 
decided that tbougb be could not remain under 
British protection, protection to return should be 
granted him. The Consul bade Jed^an be off, if 
he Tallied his life, but, ordering his O'wn horses to 
be saddled, mounted ■with him and, escorted by 
the Consular carasses, rode ■with him through the 
town. In such company Jedaan was safe from the 
police, and once outside was too well mounted to 
be in any danger. At a mile from the gate they 
parted. But Jedaan, ■with a feeling of gratitude 
not common among the Bedouins, or in the ex- 
pectation, if you ■wdl, of futere farours, did not 
forget the benefit, and has remained the Consid’s 
faithful friend through life. 

Mr. S. returned the Sheykh’s ■visit soon after- 
wards, when the usual bribe had secured to the 
latter a deed of amnesty; and the first thing 
JecUian took him to see in the Fedaan camp was 
a troop of artillery horses in them equipments, his 
trophy from the war. 

Jeddan since then has been sometimes outlawed, 
sometimes amnestied by the GoTemment, but he has 
never put his neck again in jeopardy by entering a 
to^wn. He is now the leading wannor of the Sebda, 
who have accepted him as their military chief, and 
he has the reputation of being the longest headed of 
all the Anazch Sheyhks. 

On another occasion, tired of war and listening 
to the intrigues which the Government is always at 
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pains to 'work among tlie tribes, tbe Feddan agreed 
to ackno'wledge another Sbeykb. in Jeddan’s place, a 
cousin of Hs omi and recommended by tbe Pasha. 
Jeddan found himself deserted by his followers, but 
■vroidd not accept the deposition they had voted. 
He rode alone into his rival’s camp, met him at his 
tent door, and killed him in the presence of all his 
men. Nobody after this disputed his right to be 
leader. 

At the time when we first heard of him, he was 
carrying on war with the Eodla, the most powerful 
tribe of the Anazeh, and every day brought in news 
of his valiant deeds. Of these I will give an account 
later, when I come to speak of the desert feuds and 
politics iu which we came to be mixed up; but 
I have mentioned these incidents as an explanation 
of the interest which this picturesque outlaw iuspicod 
in us. What wonder that it was soon our principal 
desire to make his acquaintance ? 

Another of the desert heroes was Akhmet Beg. 
He was Sheykh of the Modli, a tribe formded 
according to tradition in the eighth century, by 
Theodora, wife of the Emperor Justinian the 
Second, hi honour of a son of one of the Ommiade 
Caliphs of Damascus, to whom she was attached.* 

* JustiniaD the Second fled to the horde of the Chozars, who 
pitched their tents between the Tanais and Borysthenes. The 
Khan entertained with pity and respect the royal suppliant ; Pha- 
nagoria, once an opulent city, on the Asiatic side of the lake 
Mteotis, was assigned for his residence, and eyery Eoman preju- 
dice was stifled in his marriage with the sister of the barbarian. 
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The tiiho originally consisted of slares, bought by 
her, and from tins circumstance is known as the 
Moali, or “ property ” tribe, and as such are held 
in but moderate estimation by the pure Arabs. 
But their Sheykhs, being descended from the 
Caliphs, hold a great position, amd are always given 
the title of Beg, unknown, except in this instance, 
in the desert. Akhmet was a man of herculean 
strength and, standing over six feet high, was 
considered a giant by his fellows. He was hand- 
some and brave, and we have often since heard him 
spoken of as the “properest man” ever seen among 
the Bedouins, “ Ah,” they say, “ you should have 
seen Akhmet Modli ” (for the name of the tribe is 
often added to that of the individual). He had 
a passion for “great horses,” or rather for great 
mares to suit his size and weight. The appearance 
of him alone would put thirty men to flight. The 
shaft of his spear too was sixteen feet long, “ like a 
weaver’s beam.” He was covered with the scars of 
old wounds, and had sworn not to “ die in bed like 
a gentleman of Aleppo.” He was moreover an 
honest and an honourable man, unlike Jeddan, who 
was always a “ wild fellow.” On one occasion he 
had rescued Mr. S. and his son from a band of 
Shammar by whom they were smTounded. The 
sudden charge of Akhmet on his great white mare, 

t^Ilo seems, however, from the name of Theodora, to have received 
the sacrament of baptism.’’ Gibbon, “ Decline and Pall of the 
Eoman Empire.” 
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had. put them all to flight, and ho had even pursued 
the party and recovered the Consul’s horse, vhich 
they "were carrying off. In this affair he had 
dropped his lance, and used only a dahlm or maco 
studded vith nails, and had brought this do'wn on 
the head of the man he Tras piu'suing and hilled 
him on the spot. 

This honest giant vras once in love; and his 
conduct of his affair of the heart, vith its tm- 
romantic endiug, is a good trait of desert manners. 
There had been an old alliance bet-ween Ahdimet and 
Jeddan, and they had taken the oath of brother- 
hood, -^vhich binds the swearers to give mutual 
aid and protection in time of war; so the Modli 
and the Tedilan had for some years fought side 
by side. But it happened that, in one of Jedaan’s 
numerous quarrels, he was left to fight it out 
alone, although he had sent word of his difficulty to 
Akhmet. As soon then as the fighting was over, 
he dispatched a messenger to ask explanations of 
his brother, and the answer he received was as 
follows : “ Akhmet refuses to fight for the husband 
of a woman he loves.” This was the first news 
Jeddan had of his brother’s displeasure on account 
of his marriage with a Modli girl two years before, 
and by whom he abeady had a son. Jeddau’s 
conduct on the occasion was characteristic. “ This 
is too small a matter,” he said, “ to stand between 
friends. Take her. She is yours,” and he sent the 
woman to the Modh Sheykh’s ’ tent. She is sthl 
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living, I tear, mth. tlie and has children hy 

both husbands. 

Akhmet Beg got his Tvish of not dying in a bed 
only two years ago. He was run through the body 
in a mSl^e with the Shammar, and died without a 
word. Bis place is now held by his cousin Mah- 
moud, who has spent some years at Constantinople, 
and is supported by the Thu’kish Government. 
Mahmoud Beg is, however, unpopular with the 
tribe, who are said to be only waiting to depose 
him till Akhmet Beg’s son, now fourteen years of 
age, shall be old enough to take his legitimate 
position as Sheykh. 

With such tales as these om’ December evenings 
passed pleasantly enough ; and the original plan of 
a mere journey down the river to Bagdad expanded 
into the wider scheme of a systematic progress 
through the Bedouin tribes. A page from my 
joiunal will show how the idea first took a definite 
shape : — 

“ December 15th. — Wilfrid was talking to-day 
with Mr. S. about the Anazch, and their annual 
migration towards the Hejd; and a discussion 
arose as to the limit of their wandeiings south- 
wards, Mr. S. asserting his belief that these 
occasionally extended even to Jebel Shammar and 
the Hejd. Ho European, however, he admitted, 
had ever accompanied the Anazeh on their jemneys, 
and he himself ■ had visited them only in their 
summer q^uarters, the upper desert of Syria. It 
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voulcl be very interesting to solve this problem ; 
and Wilfrid, -witbout thinking that the ansvrer 
•would be an encoiunging one, asked -whether it 
■woidd be possible for a Em-ojoean to tack himself 
•on to the tribe, and so make the journey vrith 
them. ]!dr. S, to his sm-prise ans-wered that it 
■certainly could be done, and -why should not we 
do it ? According to him it would not even be a 
dangerous experiment ; and only tact and patience 
would be required, in endming the tedium of 
Ecdoum life during several months, and the 
courage to be all that time beyond the reach of 
Ohiistian help. Wilfrid is now full of the idea. 
Eor mo I am only afraid of being away from 
England longer than we intended ; and we should 
get no letters all the time. Otherwise the plan 
seems agreeable enough. The actual ti-avelling 
would not be tiring, as the Bedouins when on the 
march go quite slowly ; ton or twelve miles a day ; 
and we should have an opportunity of seeing, what 
has always interested me, the original home of 
cur English horses.” 

It was settled then that we should start, as soon 
•as preparations co-old be made for so serious an 
expedition, and join the Anazeh wherever they 
might be. They had already departed from the 
neighbom-hood of Aleppo and were supposed to be 
■somewhere to -the south-east, between Palmyra and 
the Euphrates, and Mi’. S., as a first step, sent at 
once for a certain Seyd Akhmet, the Sheykh of a 
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small ti’ibc liTing on the borders of tbe desort, to 
get more certain information of tbe strength of tbe 
Anazeb and tbem proceedings. 

Tbe nest tbing, and tbis Tras my especial 
business, Tras to bare a tent made, for tbe only 
tents proeimable at Aleppo are tbe round Timkisb 
ones, Trbicb are quite nnsnited for an espedition 
in light mai’cbing order, such as ve intended to 
make. A Turkish tent is a very cumbrous affair, 
reqiuring half a dozen people to pitch it and a 
camel to carry it. It is besides easily blown down 
and is miserably draughty in cold weather. So 
we agreed it would be better to bare a tent made 
on om own plan, a plan which bad stood tbe test 
of more than one campaign, and always satisfactorily. 
It is low, but eoyers for its size a great deal of 
ground and can in wet or windy weather be made 
almost air-tight, while under a hot sun it is trans- 
formable into a gigantic umbrella. But I will not 
describe it further, although, as it was in great 
measure the work of my own hands, I took some 
pride in it when it was finished, with its red lining, 
bound with white braid. The actual sewing was 
done by three Jews, who came eyery day to the 
Consulate and stitched from dawn till dusk at the 
rate of half-a-crown each, sitting cross-legged on 
the fioor in an outer room ; yery honest workers, 
and careful of eyery shred of stuff giyen them. 
As I was standing by them, gnnng directions one 
moiTiing and showing them how to turn the edge 
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of the oiiter seams, so as to keep the roof ■water- 
proof, a strange figure suddenly strode into the 
room ■with a loud ‘‘Walldh,” ■which made the 
Hebrews start. This was Seyd Akhmet the 
Sheykh of the Hannddy, and, as he was the first 
Bedouin we saw, I will transcribe my impressions, 
of him as I wrote them : — 

“ Seyd Akhmet is a rough-looking ugly man 
of fifty-five or sixty, without other distinction tbnn 
what his Bedoum cloak gives hhn, and his good- 
natured countenance, considerably tempered ■with 
craft. He is just what they used to call in England, 
in the days of lonely farm-houses and mifrequentod 
roads, a “ stm-dy beggar*,” — a mixtiu-e of good 
humour, ef&.-ontei’y, and servility, rrcutralising each 
other perpetually, and preventing you fr*om either 
wholly respecting or wholly despising liim. Yon 
are forced to laugh. I confess I am not displeased 
■with his face. I am delighted to find, too, that I 
can rmderstand his Arabic a little bettor than that 
of the servants hero. This is, I suppose, because ho 
comes or’iginally from Egypt. Ho pronounces the 
g’s or j’s hard. Tho Bedouins, too, speak more 
distinctly than tho tovmspcople, who clip their 
words and leave out thoii* k’s, just as Londoners- 
do their h’s. Seyd Aldunct’s Avords (;omo rolling 
out one by one, and we haA’’o time to rocognmo at 
least some of them. 

“He informed us that tho Anazohhdt the neigh- 
bourhood of Alcpjio sonic AA'ooks ago, and arc at tho 
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present moment congregated at tlio foot of tlio 
Bishari hills some twenty miles north-west of 
Deyr, a %Tllage on the Euphrates ; bnt, as he ex- 
pressed it, they aU have their heads now turned 
towards the south, and may he expected to start in 
a few days for the Hamdd or Great Desert. There 
they will linger perhaps for another few weeks, 
and then move altogether southwards. "We asked 
him about Jebel Shammar and the E'ejd, but he 
docs not seem to know much about this. Bis 
own tribe never moves far away from Aleppo. 
After teUiug us all he knew, he began to grow 
plaintive, asking in a begging voice whether we 
were going to give him ‘nothing to eat’ (a Bedouin 
paraphi'ase for money). BEe had been sent for, he, 
said, from a long way ofE and was himgry. Ho 
even performed the little pantomime of pulling an 
empty purse out of a comer of his shirt sleeve, 
to show that he was penniless. It must have been 
put there on purpose. He was very funny with 
Mrs. S., whom he pretended to be much afraid of, 
fearing her evil influence with her husband; and 
creeping- up, when she was looking another way, 
he suddenly tied a knot in her shawl. This, it 
seems, is a form of appeal among the Bedouins 
when they would seek protection, and signifies that 
the suppKcator appears as the ‘ individual ’ of the 
person he would propitiate, ‘sa chose,’ as one 
would say in French. All this was not very 
dignified, but there was a good-humoured twinkle 
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in the man’s eye wMcli lialf redeemed Ms 

notion from serTiIity, and he took the matter -with 
the test possible temper when Mrs. S. sent bim 
about Ms business.” 

I bare given tMs description as that of the first 
Bedouin -we sav", and, though poor Seyd Akhmet 
vas not a very distinguished specimen of Ms race, 
it vill give an idea of the common Bedouin 'way. 
The Hanntldy it must be remembered are not a 
“noble” tribe, being in fact of Egyptian origin, 
and they have been contaminated by their long 
connection vdth the townspeople of Aleppo, l^o 
Amazeh Sheykh would condescend to such manners. 
But as yet we knew nothing of tin's . 

Thus started, the idea of visiting the Anazeh 
rapidly grew into a settled plan, kir. S. promisiag 
to see us, at least some part of the road, on our way. 
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“ En ]a cindad de Xere3 
Se crio un 2 apatero, 

Llama do Curro Lopez. 

De aada tuvo miedo.” 

ASDAlUSLiS’ DjXLAD. 

Tke Castle of Aleppo — Inscription relating to Eling David-— 
Legend of St. Zacharias and the Mnedin — The prisons of 
Aleppo— Strange justice — Curro the Kurd — We give half-a- 
crown to a murderer, and offend public feeling. 

All tMs TrMle I haye said notMng about the 
tomi of Aleppo, 'whieb was to baye been the 
subject of last chapter, but tbe fact is botb "Wilfrid 
and I are extremely poor sigbt-seers and care for 
anything better than looking at mosques and monu- 
ments, and it was with difficulty that at the end of 
a fortnight we summoned up courage to pay a 
yisit to the citadel. It would certainly haye been 
foohsh to omit doing so, for the fortress of Aleppo 
is probably unique in the world as a purely artificial 
place of sti’ength. It consists of a chcular mound 
half a mile across at top and some three himdred 
feet high, eased with smooth stone after the fashion 
of the pyramids. Around it runs a broad ditch, 
about sixty feet deep and cut in the rock, to which 
time has giycn all the aj)pcaranee of a natural 
iwuno. The summit is crowned with massiye 
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■walls of red sandstone, and is readied by an 
imposing gate and covered way containing a stair- 
case. Tbere is one clear nnbroken face of masonry 
two linndred feet sbeer, and an arch, spans the 
moat at httle less than that height. "WTio first 
made the moimd nobody knows, but the esistiag 
walls of the fortress were built by Zhosroes, king 
of the Persians, in the sixth centiuy. Saladin 
took it June 12, 1183, and Malek-od-Daher, his 
son, possessed it after his father’s death in 1189.* 
A rampant lion, Elosroes’ device, may still be 
seen on the walls. The whole is much rent and 
dismantled by the earthquakes, which have visited 
Aleppo at iatervals of about fifty years ever siuce 
the time of Justinian. Nothing less could have 
touched such masomy. It is strange that iu these 
days, when everything is known, so grand a monu- 
ment shoidd have so little notoriety; but Aleppo 
lies out of the track of the Syrian tourists, and to 
more serious sight-seers, fresh from Babylon and 
Nineveh, an antiquity dating from the sixth 
century seems but a Cockney affair. There was, 
however, formerly an inscription in Hebrew, point- 
ing to a much older date. It was on a wall, 
close to the gate of the castle, and was thro'wn 
do'wn and buried by the earthquake of 1822. It 
ran as follows : — “ Joab son of Zemiah, in the 
days of Da'vid the king, took this castlo from 

* See Abulfeda and Kamel Alteyarykli in “ Eecueil des Histo- 
riens des Croisades.” 
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Hadaclezer king of Zober, -w^bom be smote in tbe 
Talley of Salt.” I baye this on tbe authority of 
tbe chief Eabbi of Aleppo, -who remembers it. It 
may yet be re-cliseoyered among tbe rubbish, 
■wbieb chokes up tbe building, and seems -worth 
recording. 

Besides tbe fortress, there is little of interest in 
Aleppo, though the to-wn is handsomer than most 
oriental cities, being built throughout of stone. 
There is one great square to-wer, ho-wever — ^th© 
behry of St. Zaeharias — to -whieh a curious story is 
attached, not yet, as far as I kno-w, noticed by 
traycUers. It appears that, after Aleppo -was cap- 
tured by Khaled, the general of Omar, the Christian 
churches -were, according to custom, conyerted into 
mosques, and a mu4din -was sent to each tovrer to 
giye out the daily calls to prayer. But it so 
happened that the mu^din -who first ascended the 
tower of St. Zaeharias fell from the top and -was 
killed. A second met -with the saine fate, and, 
■when a third was chosen, he, being an old man 
and frightened at the end of his two predecessors, 
stopped below in the chirrch to pray instead of 
going up the stair, and while thus engaged was 
addressed by an aged man who told him not to 
fear ; that he, the speaker, was Zaeharias, and that 
he would spare him from the p-unishment of his 
sacrilege on one condition. This was that at mid- 
night he should giye an extra call, repeating part of 
the Greek htiu*gy. The mu^din assented, and the 
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Ciristian call has been repeated ever since, banded 
down orally from mntidin to mu^din to the present 
day, but nnbnown to the faithful of Aleppo, who. 
hear it but do not distinguish the words. These 
are “ Km'dus Allah, Kardus el Kdivi, Kardus illesi 
la yemut, erhdmna^'' or in G-reck, ‘■’■Agios ‘0 theos, 
dgios ‘0 ischyvos, dgios ‘0 athdnatos, eliison imdsP 
The story may be ajpocryphal, but the practice is, 
certain, and is the only instance in Islam of a 
midnight caU to prayers. Moreover the words are- 
strange, place and circumstance considered. 

‘‘December 29 . — ^We thought we shordd like to 
see the prisons and a certain celebrated robber con- 
fined there, of whom we had heard tales which 
interested us. Accordingly we went to-day to the 
serai and called on Kiamyl Pasha, the present valy 
of Aleppo. He received us with the usual Turkish 
politeness, conversed with us in English and at 
once granted our request. But first he proposed 
that I should visit his ‘ house,’ and himself led 
the way through a couple of rooms where several 
secretaries sat writing, then along passages, up 
and down step,s, round comers and lastly by a 
steep stone stahease into a large square court with 
a square tank of water in the middle of it. At 
the door of a handsome room furnished with lihench 
tables and chairs we were received by the reigning 
wife, a young lady appai-ently about seventeen years 
of age and of an agreeable countenance with 
almond shaped eyes ; she comes of a well known 
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family, being tbe granddaughter of Jessar Pasha. 
She "n'ore a crimson merino dressing-gown trimmed 
with narrow black lace ; and a piece of gaime 
passed imder her two long plaits of hair and tied 
in a bow on the top of her head eomideted the 
costume. "We sat down on chairs and talked, 
Kiamyl intei’pretiag, for she speaks nothing but 
Tm’kish. "When coffee was orer I thought that 
the visit might end, but the Pasha would not move 
until I had eaten some sweets and seen the children. 
A fat muse brought in a tray with some bergamot 
which is better than the name promises, for in 
taste it resembles clotted cream. The same muse 
then fetched the two children, a baby and a boy of 
three, both dressed in diugy blouses of dark calico, 
of whom their parents were evidently not a little 
proud. After sufficiently admiring them I took 
leave and was reconducted by the Pasha to the 
reception room, where 'Wilfrid had been waiting 
for an hour trying to make the time pass by 
smoking cigarettes and conversing with Kiamyl’s 
eldest son, a very shy young man who hardly 
ventiued to open his mouth. 

“ The Pasha then sent an aide-de-camp to show 
us over the gaol which adjoins the serai or official 
government house. A prison is not usually a cheer- 
ful place, but this was an exception ; and if ever it 
is my fate to be shut up for six months, I trust it 
may be at Aleppo, rather than at Lewes or Guild- 
ford or any other of the well ordered establishments 
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of a Christian country. Here the prisoners, apart 
from the loss of their freedom, hare little to com- 
plain of. The gaol consists of a great open court, 
Tvith a iw of buildings on t\ro sides of it and a 
cheerful south-easterly aspect. The Tvalls on the 
other sides are not so high hut that there is a 
pleasant yiew of the citadel and part of the toTm. 
The cells for common prisoners are on the groxmd 
floor, and those into "which we looked seemed com- 
fortable enough "with carpets and cushions, just like 
any peasants’ rooms in a Syrian village. Three or 
fom: men inhabit each; and they enjoy there the 
full privilege of eating, talking, quarrelling, or 
sleeping, as it suits them, or of joining in the 
general society of the prison yard, subject only to 
the surveillance of a squint-eyed gaoler and the 
occasional discipline of his stick. An upper storey, 
■with a cheerM balcony, low enough to allow of 
conversation "with those below, is reserved for tho 
more dangerous prisoners, mm-dcrers, highwaymen 
and debtors. Some of these wore in chains, but 
aU looked fat and healthy, and, being dressed en 
bourgeois^ were imdistinguishable from the most 
respectable citizens of Aleppo. In fact the prison- 
yard might, from its appearance, have been taken 
for a rather animated part of the bazaar, only that 
there were no shops, and that the honest fellows 
lounging about were "without visible employment or 
occupation. One of those pointed out to us was a 
boy of eighteen or nineteen, the son of a former 
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cavass of tlie Englisli Consulate. He ■^as under con- 
demnation of death, and the history of his trial 
will sen’e to illustrate the strange "way in ■which 
justice is administered hi the Ottoman Empire. 
His father, a very worthy man, was, as I hare said, 
one of the Consular carasses (armed men who 
.attend on European officials to protect them and 
add to them dignity). He was a Mussulman, hut 
one day, being jeered at by some ill-conditioned 
fellows in the bazaar as the servant of an in-fidpl ^ 
he had foolishly resented their laughter, maintaining 
that his service was honourable, and had been hustled 
by the mob and stabbed to death. The matter 
was of course taken up warmly at the Consulate, 
and the murderers were arrested and convicted 
on the evidence of bystanders. But the execu- 
tion of the sentence was stayed, on a memorial 
being presented pm’porting to have been signed by 
the principal inhabitants of the quarter where the 
witnesses lived, and stating that these -witnesses 
were well known as professional givers of false 
evidence. The men accused were about to be re- 
leased, but, in deference to a telegram from Con- 
stantinople, were detained until a commission should 
arrive to pronounce upon the case. The conunis- 
sion, under Eeshid Effendi, reported the signatures 
attached to the memorial to have been forged, and 
ordered a new trial. How it is necessary in Turkey 
that, in eases of murder, the nearest relative of the 
deceased sho-uld head the prosecution, and this had 
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been done on tlie occasion of tlie first trial by 
Ibrahim, the yonng man -we saw in prison to-day. 
Bnt, Jnst as proceedings were being opened a second 
time, another mm’der, in no way connected with tbe 
first, took place in Aleppo. The cavass’s son was 
arrested for this, tried and condenmed; and he 
being, from his present position as a felon, disquali- 
fied for prosecuting his father’s murderers in the 
case he was conducting, the trial has fallen to the 
ground. I think it hardly necessary to make much 
comment on this, but I will add that Ibrahim’s 
previous character was a good one, and that the 
evidence on which he was condemned is considered 
rmsatisfactory. I should be very sorry for the 
ymmg man, if I were not convinced that the matter 
will be compromised, and that, on his assurance 
that he will not prosecute his father’s murderers, 
he will him self be released. The story is a curious 
one, and I should like to recommend it to Lord 
Salisbury’s notice. 

"We were clisappoiutod of seeing Ourro, the pic- 
turesque brigand of whom we have heard so much, 
as he was removed a few days ago to the prison at 
■Jaffa. His history is so like that of Ms namesake 
Curro Lopez in Spain, that we might almost suspect 
him of plagiarism. 

He began life as a zaptieh (carabinero), succeeded 
to a small property, a vineyard, at Aintab in tMs 
province, and for some years led a quiet unevent- 
ful life. Unfortunately he had a neighboiu’, who 
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coveted Ms land and commenced a suit Avitli Mm 
for its possession. Tlie neignLonr vas rielier than 
lie andTTon tlie case; and Cmro, disgusted Avitli ia\r 
took to the MU (‘‘el jehel,” AxaMc; ‘"el monte,” 
Spamsh). His first exploit vas the counterpart 
of Jose Maria’s. He stopped a captain of iofantiy 
on Ms vaT to Homs, took from Mm seven thousand 
piastres, ■which happened to he just the price of 
Ms ■^’ineyard, and sent Mm to Aleppo with a 
hUl for that sum drawn on the Taly. After this 
he got together a hand of foUo'wers. His plan in 
choosing Ms men was to run a race with each 
candidate to the top of a certain MU, and if the man 
kept near Mm to enlist Mm. He was MmseU an 
astomshing runner. He generaUy went on foot, 
hut on festive occasions, such as weddings, feasts of 
circumcision and the like, he often appeared ex- 
ceedingly weU mounted. He was a Uttle man, hut 
good-looking and exeoUent company, so he was a 
favourite eveiywhere, and might he met at most of 
the merry-makings in the country. He was poUte 
and hrave, hut, unlike Ms Spamsh namesake, only 
shed hlood in self defence. This was remarkahle 
in a Kurd, for such he was hy birth. He was 
distrustful of Ms comrades, sleepmg none of them 
knew where, and joming them every morning at 
daybreak. His exploits might fiU a volume. They 
were generaUy of a dramatic Mnd. He once met 
a peasant carrying a basket of grapes on Ms head. 
‘‘ What are you carrying that heavy basket for ? ” 
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lie said; “have you no donkey?” “IsTo,” said the 
man, “ my donkey died, and I have no money to 
huy another.” “What do donkeys cost in your 
village ? ” he asked. “ Five hundred piastres.” 
“Well, here is the money. Get a beast to do 
yom- work, or, when I come this road again and 
find you with yom’ baggage on your head, I wdll 
cut it off.” Another time he came across a man 
who had been working in Aleppo for a year, to get 
money enough to marry a girl he was engaged to, 
and who was going home to his village with the 
produce of his yeai-’s labour. The man begged 
Curro to leave him his money, otherwise he said 
he must go back and begin again. “What,” said 
OiUTO, “can you be married for sis jiounds? 
JTonsense. You can never have dancLag at your 
wedding for that. Here is something to make the 
sum respectable. I hate a pauper wedding.” The 
man went on his way rejoicing. 

A Tm’kish Effendi travelling from Aleppo to 
Orfa encamped near the village of Xatma. The 
villagers sent to invite some of his followers to a 
merrymaking, and the Effendi, unsuspecting, con- 
sented. AU, or almost all his servants went to 
the village, the inhabitants of which being Kurds 
were in league with CmTO. In the middle of the 
night the brigand lifted the flap of the Effendi’s 
tent and requested him to give up his money. This 
done, Cm.TO looked round and saw several firearms, 
and among them an English double-barrelled fowling 
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piece, •vrkicli lie took up and examined. “ I must 
liare tMs,” lie said. The Effeiidi in vain hesonglit 
Hin not to take aTray this gun, he should neror he 
able to get another, and being a sportsman should 
be miserable without it. But Cxuto laughed, and 
handling the weapon found it was loaded. 
“ Coward,” he said, “ and you did not dare to 
shoot me ? 

A Jew of Alepiio, a British subject, was robbed 
by CiuTO of some merchandise, and made a claim 
through the British Consulate of =6100. Curro 
hearing of this wi’ote to the Pasha, begnming his 
letter “ My dear friend,” and explaining that the 
total Talue did not exceed £27. He enclosed a 
regular merchant’s inyoice of the goods, with 
samples, to show the truth of the statement, and 
said he felt obliged to do this in the interests of 
honesty. 

Once, meeting a bridal party on the road between 
two -villages, he joined them and introduced himself. 
They assured him they had no money, being poor 
people, but he answered that the gold coins on the 
bride’s neck were a legal tender. “ What,” said 
the girl, “and you eaU yoiu’self Curro!” The 
brigand gave up the coins. 

Cun'O used to go into Aleppo in broad daylight 
and openly walk about the streets and bazaars, 
where everybody knew him, yet nobody for a long 
while betrayed him to the authorities. But fate of 
course was waiting for him, though he had escaped 
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it many times. He Tvas taken at last in a trap 
laid for Mm by a miller, a CM’istian, 'W'bo vas a 
friend, of Ms, and vbo used to lodge bim at Aleppo. 
Soldiers Trcre Mdden m tbe mill, and Curro "was 
seized and delivered up to justice. There vas no 
charge of mui’der made against Mm, but he has 
been condemned to fifteen years’ imprisonment for 
robbery. Mm’mnie Tvonld have made a good stoiy 
out of tMs. 

Before going, ve asked to see the prisoner who 
had been longest in gaol. He -was called dovn 
from the balcony and made to stand in an attitude 
of attention and display Ms singtdarly unattractive 
features. He had committed a murder eighteen 
years before, and seemed a brutal id-conditioned 
fellow, but vre were sorry for Ms long imprison- 
ment, and "Wnfrid gave Mm a mejidie. (The 
prisoners have to find themselves in everything but 
bread and water.) The proceeding, we were sorry to 
see, gave offence to the officials present, and we felt 
rather ashamed at having thus publicly rewarded 
crime, a feeling wMch increased when Mr. Hakdus, 
the Consular dragoman who was with us, took us 
aside and explained that we had made a mistake. 
We begged him to assm-e the Governor of the gaol 
that our intention was merely a charitable one. 
“That is very well,” said Mr. Hakdus, “and I 
perfectly understand your feeling ; but it should 
have been a piece of gold, not silver. A crown 
piece was imworthy of a gentleman of the Bey’s dis- 
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tinetion.” After complimentiiig the Pasha on the 
excellent state of Ms prisons, ■^re returned to the 
Consulate much impressed hy aU that we had 
heard and seen. 
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“ Two pairs of boots, Imed with for, were also taken.” 

Cockle’s Alveetiseieestt. 

We buy horses, being resolved to join the .^azeh — llagar — l^ews 
from the Desert — ^Wars and rumours of TOrs— Jedaan at bay 
— The wild is much “ mixed up” — chapter on politics. 

It ’was now definitely settled that we were to 
join the Anazeh, and throw in our fortunes with 
them for the winter, and that we were to start as 
soon as our arrangements should be completed, 
and a break should occiu* in the weather. But a 
journey of such uncertain druation could not be 
undertaken lightly, and there was much to prepare 
and much to be thought of before leaving Aleppo. 

Besides the tent, which was now finished, we had 
horses to buy and mules to engage. Seyd Akhmet 
was of use to us in procuring the first ; and, as it 
happened, the moment was a very favom’able one 
for purchasers. There had been fighting in the 
desert, and nearly every day a mare would be 
brought in, often with spear-wound still gaping 
in evidence of her being prize of war. These 
mares were easily distinguishable from the beasts 
possessed by the townspeople, by their ragged 
unkempt appearance and their emaciated state, for 
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many of tliem liatl been ridden day and nigbt from 
great distances to be brought to market. I cannot 
say that in general they Trere good looking, but, 
here and there, there Tvas an animal of fine shape 
and evident breeding, though Tvoofully disfigined, 
may be, mth broken knees or marks of fibi'ing. 

After mixch picking and choosing, however, 
"Wilfiid was fortunate enough to secure, for a very 
moderate sum, one of those mares, rare enough, as 
we found out afterwards, even among the inazeh, 
which make one understand the relationship existing 
between our Enghsh thoroughbred and the Arabian 
horse. She was not remarkably handsome, being 
ewe-neeked, and having a strange, wild head ; but 
her depth of girth and her long muscular hind- 
quarters gave promise of what she really possessed 
in a wonderful degree, speed and stajing power. 
These we might find very necessary in our 
adventures. Endurance of fatigue on the road 
and hardiness under want of food are qualities 
that may always be reckoned on in buying an 
Arab horse, no matter what his looks or what his 
pedigree; but speed is exceptional, and confined 
to the best strains of blood. Hagai’, as we called 
her, was of the EeMlan-Ajiiz breed, the fastest, 
the stoutest, and the most English-looking of them 
all. TThen pxu’chased, she was in very poor 
condition, having just gone through the severe 
training of a campaign. She was bred by the 
Gomdssa, the most notable of the horse-breeding 
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tribes, bad passed from tbem to tbe Eoala, and 
bad now been captured and ridden some two 
bundred miles in bot baste for sale to Aleppo. 
Sbe was a five-year-old mare, a bay with black 
points. "We never met anytbmg in our travels 
wMcb could compete with ber over a distance, and 
sbe bas often run down foxes and even bares, 
without assistance, carrying tbirteen stone on ber 
back. Sbe was of a mild, gentle temper, and 
always .went smoothly on, without fret or burry, 
and with tbe long low stride of an English race- 
horse. Sbe never galloped better than when sbe 
seemed worn out with work. Sbe bad tbe 
advantage, too, for Wilfrid, of being tall, fifteen 
bands, an unusual height among Arabians. 

My own mare was to have been a Manegbieb, 
also a powerful mare; but, as it tm-ned out, I 
never rode ber, for sbe got an accidental sore back 
before we started, and it ended in my starting on 
a horse lent me for tbe occasion, wbicb I changed 
later for something better at Deyr. 

Tbe Consul, who was to accompany us for a 
part of our journey, bad provided himself with a 
sorry-looking, cream-coloured pony, of no preten- 
sions to breed or good looks, but which be knew. 
It bad formerly belonged to tbe courier who rides 
with tbe post from Aleppo to Alexandretta, and 
was bred at Beylan. It was tbe type of tbe low- 
bred country horse of Syria, resembling very closely 
tbe Assyrian war horses on tbe bas rebefs at 
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i^rineyeli. The lilicnoss is striking, and the form 
of both animals contrasts cmiously yith that of 
the Arabian horse, not kno-vm at that time, perhaps, 
in Assyria. 

Then ire had a cook to engage, and lit upon a 
real treastu'e in the person of Hanna, a Christian 
of Aleppo, Tvho had never indeed been out of his 
native tomi, and -who spoke the most mincing of 
tomi Arabic, but Trho proved a faithful and 
courageous servant in all om subsequent adven- 
tures, — ^this for only two hundred piastres (forty 
francs) a month. 

As for baggage animals, the first part of om’ 
journey would be along the Euphrates valley, 
where the ground in wet weather woTild not be 
favomable for camels ; and it was agreed that we 
should engage our old friend Hadji Mahmoud and 
his mules again, and trust to piu’chasmg camels 
later, when we should have joined the tribes. In 
this we broke through our usual practice, which is, 
to buy everything and hire nothmg on a journey; 
but beasts of bui'den seemed far from plentiful at 
Aleppo, and we were assured that we should find 
a better mai’ket for them at Deyr, which was 
but two hundred miles off, and where we should 
know exactly what our further proceedings were to 
be. This, as it turned out, and as we ought to 
have foreseen, hampered our movements consi- 
derably, and obliged us to go, not where we 
would, but where we could get our muleteers to go. 
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Besides these things, 'ivo had eloalcs, boots, tobacco, 
and sugar to buy, as presents for the Sheykhs 
Trhose hospitahty Tve ■\rcre about to claim. These 
gifts are entirely conrcntional, and do not in any 
Tray represent payment for sciuices rendered. The 
offering of a cloak is a complimentary usage, and 
its value must be nicely graduated according to the 
rank of the giver and that of the receiver. As ire 
afterwards found, it requires some tact to know 
exactly whom to honour and whom not to honour 
with these presents of ceremony; and an inch or 
two of embroidery more or less may make the whole 
difference in yoiu- position with a Sheykh you are 
anxious to oblige, or with his neighbours whom you 
cannot afford to offend. The boots are less necessary ; 
but they also are usually given to be passed on to 
seiwants ; while the tobacco and the sugar are offer- 
ings which more nearly touch the heart, and are 
added as something more than a symbol of good- 
will. With them the inner tent is propitiated ; the 
screened-off dwelling where the women cook and 
chatter. 

A few more pages from my joiumal wiU exj)laia 
the excitement in which the last few days of our 
stay at Aleppo were spent : 

Deeemler 30. — This morning a wild-looking little 
Arab, in a very tattered cloak, and mounted on a 
rat of a mare, rode into the garden with Seyd 
Akhmet and his nephew, J emsia. He was an Arifl^pTi^ 
of the Gomrissa tribe, who had been sent by Ibn 
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MersMd, their Sheykh, ■n'itli kis compliments and 
a message that, hearing of oiu’ intended ^isit to 
the ^inazeh, he hoped to have the honour of rc- 
echung us. The man had come in from Bishari, 
a ten days’ ride; and the fact shows that the 
Bedouins have a well organised system of obtain- 
ing news, as it is not three weeks since our 
journey was first talked of among ourselves, or a 
fortnight since Seyd Akhmet heard of it. Besides 
his message, he had a serious piece of news to 
give. It appears that the Eoiila are at open war 
with the rest of the Anazeh. According to his 
account, it was begun by then: stealing some camels 
belonging to the Sebda, a rich but unwarlike 
tribe, who, in the fighting which accompanied the 
raid, lost five of their men prisoners to the Eoala. 
These, contrary to all law and custom, and for some 
unexplained reason, had their throats cut by the 
victorious tribe ; a thing the Kke of which has not 
happened for generations, if ever; ' whereupon, 
fearing the vengeance which would certainly follow 
on their crime, the Eoala fi.ed to Homs, and put 
themselves under the protection of Tusef Pasha, 
the Turkish governor. He, pleased enough to 
interiere, invested Ibn Shaalin, theh Sheykh, with 
a robe of honour and the title of Sheykh of the 
deseri, and sent a body of troops to help them. In 
this evil company they advanced against the Sebia, 
who retired before them, sending to Jedaan for 
assistance, which was at once given. The Feddan 
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and Sebaa together no-^ turned upon the Eoala, 
put the soldiers to flight, and captured trrenty of 
then enemies, whom Jedaan at once treated as they 
had treated the fire Sebda. He then retarned to 
the neighbom-hood of Deyr, where he still is, while 
the Eoala have fled south into the Hamad. This 
is an ugly story in erery way, biit it need not have 
any efiect upon our own proceedings. The Eoala 
will naturally keep clear of their offended kinsmen, 
and wiU not go with them to Jebel Shammar this 
year ; and it may eren be fortunate, as their being 
aU in trouble may make Jedaan still more anxious 
to do a service to so powerful a friend as Mr. S. 
The Anazeh, howeyer, are likely to hasten their 
joiraiey southwards, and we must start immediately 
if we wish to find them still within reach. "Wilfrid 
sent at once for Hadji Mahmoud, and agreed that 
he should take us, with fire baggage mules, to 
Deyr, and that we should start on Wednesday . . . 

Janmrrj 3, 1878. — Great news has come from 
Deyr. The Eoala, it appears, upon their defeat by 
the Sebda, sent to Ibn Sfdk, the Shammar chief, 
for help, and he despatched at once his nephew, or 
cousin, Smeyr, to the Hamad. This Smeyr, after 
seeing the Eodla, went on to Jebel Shammar, to 
claim the assistance of Mohammed Ibn Eashid,* 
which in turn was granted ; and now the southern 
Shammar, with Ibn Eashid at their head, are 
marching with the Eoala to attack Jedaan and the 

* Brotlier of Telal Ibn Basbid, Mr. Palgrare’s friend. 
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rest of the Anazeh in the north. Jeclaan has left 
Bishari and has tahen a more defensible position 
at Essen'el:!, 'where the "Vreldi, a tiibntaiy and 
fiiendly tribe, are encamped, and where there is a 
line of hills about half way between Palmyra and 
Deyr. The latter town is frightened at these pre- 
parations for war, and troops are being sent there 
from Aleppo. On the whole, a pretty kettle of 
fish ; and oim prospects of getting to Jebel Sham- 
mar this year are growing doubtful. Wilfrid says 
our best chance is to join Jedtian at once, help him 
in his fight with Ibn Eashid, and then, if vietorious, 
go down with him south as ho piu'sues the Sham- 
mai*. But this will depend on the chances of war ; 
and llohammed has guns, while the Anazeh have 
none. Another plan he thinks would be, to join 
the Eoala, by which means we might easily make 
friends with Ibn Eashid, and go back ■with him; 
but our sympathies are more or less pledged to the 
Sebaa now, and we could not side against them 
in a crisis like this. Mr. S. is on friendly terms 
with both; but his principal ally is Jedaan: so to 
Jedaan we must stick. Besides it is a far cry to 
Jebel Shammar ; and HJohammed can hardly take the 
field in any great force. The Eoala muster perhaps 
twenty thousand lances; but the Sebaa can bring 
twice as many into the field; and Ibn Eashid’s 
matchlocks will hardly make matters equal between 
them. Jedaan, too, has the reputation of being a 
great warrior and a prudent general, and has 
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chosen Ms gronnd. Let ns hope for the best. If 
fighting takes place during oiu* stay -with the 
Jaiazehj Wilfrid mil he expected to take Ms share 
of it. He -vrould not wish to nse firearms, nnless 
firearms were nscd against Mm ; but it is as well 
to be ready, so we have spent the morning easting 
reyolver bullets and making cartridges. To quote 
Canon Tristram: ‘‘As we dropped our bullets into 
om' fowling pieces, I breathed a fervent prayer that 
no blood might be shed.” 

January 4. — Seyd Akhmet came again with con- 
firmation of the war news from Deju*. Everybody 
is of ophiion that Jeddan will be beaten, and 
perhaps even forced to surrender, at Bishari; for 
it is by no means certain that he will be able to 
make good Ms retreat on Esserfeh. Ibn Sfdk and 
the Shammar from Mesopotamia have probably 
already crossed the EupM’ates to cut Mm ofi, and,, 
if they succeed in tMs, he will be isolated, as the 
Moali and the rest of Ms allies are still far to the 
north. Wilfrid fancies they make too much ac- 
count of Ibn BasMd’s guns, wMch are no doubt 
wretched pieces of ordnance, and it appears there 
are only two of them ; but everybody here thinks 
Jeddan lost. TMs is likely to be the greatest war 
ever known in the desert since the Anazeh drove 
out the Shammar two hundred years ago. If 
Jedaan has to surrender, the Sebda, who are the 
richest and most civilised of all the tribes, will be 
reduced to poverty and, with them, the Eeddan, 
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•wlio liave tie name of ieing tie greatest -warriors. 
Tie laws of -war -will give ewerytiing tiey possess, 
mares, camels, sieep, tents — do-wn to tie pots and 
pans — ^to tie conquerors ; and tiese great tribes 
•wiU iave to depend on tie ciarity of tie Modli 
and tie Beni Sakkir, or even tien* old tributaries, 
the Weldi, Agiedaat and others. 

"We had a council of -war in consequence of this 
ne-ws, — Seyd Akhmet, -who has agreed to go -with us, 
gi-ring us a lively pietare of tie state of things in 
tie desert. “ Tie -world,” he said, “ is much mixed 
up at present” [malcloot, meselada, m$ld), and it may 
be better to -wait events; “but tie Beg, -whose servant 
I am, must decide. Wien he says tie -word ‘ moimt,’ 
I am ready.” Wilfrid is all forgoing on at once to 
Deyr, -where "we shall be nearer to -what happens, 
and -where at least -we shall see something ne-w, and 
be on tie spot to act as circinnstances may suggest. 
It may be an excellent opportunity, too, he thinks, 
for buying horses; as, after tie battle, property will 
change hands, and is very likely to be sent to tie 
hammer. I hope Jedaan may prove a match for 
his enemies ; but I don’t quite like throwing in our 
lot -with him just no-w. 

January 5. — There is a new account to-day of 
the origin of the war in the desert, which just novV 
interests us a thousand times more than all that is 
happening in Bulgaria and Armenia. It appears that 
Meshdr, the young sheykh of the Gromiissa, a Sebda 
Aribe, the very one who sent us the polite invi- 
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tation a fe^vr clays ago, lias been tbe principal cause 
of it all. Tbere 'was some dispute about camels 
between tbe Sebaa and tbe Eoala, botb Xnazeb 
tribes, but old rivals ; and tbe Tm’kisb government, 
being on bad terms "witb the former, supported tbe 
latter in its pretensions. Sotamm Ibn Sbaalan, tbe 
Eoala chief, thinking to settle matters, called upon 
Mesbiir, and, contrary to aH etiquette, cM so in 
company vitb some Turkish o£B.eers -who were 
staying with him. This Me.sbTir resented, and, in 
tbe dispute which followed, Ibn Shaaldn was run 
through the body by the yoimg man with his sword. 
Mehemet Ali, a former cavass of the Consulate, and 
a man who knows the desert well, brought us this 
news; but he only half beheves it, and does not 
beheve at all the story of prisoners’ throats having 
been cut on either side, as it is a practice quite 
unknown among the respectable Bedouin tribes. 

Hadji Mahmoud has backed out of going with 
us, and iusists upon double the usual price for the 
hire of his animals, on account of “war risks,” 
there being some possibility of om* meetiug a Sham- 
mar expedition on its way to help the Eodla. Mr. S. 
would be no protection to us against these, as he has 
always been on bad terms with the Shammar, and 
’«^known as a friend of Jeddan, We shall probably 
have to take an escort, after aH, from the Pasha, who 
is sendiug troops for the protection of Deyr, which 
place seems to be in danger of pillage by one party 
or the other. It is tiresome, as we shaU lose our 

F 2 
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independence ; but "we kno'w so little of the country 
as yet that it is best to be on the safe side.” 

Thus filled with doubts and fears, and reports of 
war, and anticipations of adyenture, the last days 
of our stay at Aleppo passed. How little the sequel 
justified om* apprehensions will presently appear. 
In the meantime, before finishing the chapter, I 
wiU explain what proved to be the real nature of 
this desert quarrel of which we heard so much. 
We did not leam it with any certainty till long 
afterwards. 

The real history then is as foEows : — The Tm-ks 
have at aH times held it as a maxim, in their 
government of Syria, to keep the Bedouin tribes 
wholesomely engaged in internecine war ; secuiingy 
by this means, for the country districts adjoining 
the desert, immunity from molestation by their tin* 
quiet neighbotu’s. It is also a time-honotued practice 
with the Pashas to remove quietly such of their 
political opponents as they conveniently can, by any 
of the old-fashioned methods now disused in Europe; 
and the result, I am bound to say, generally justifies 
the means, morality apar-t. It was thus that, two 
years ago, finding Stiliman Ibn Mershid, the 
Gomussa sheykh, assuming too powerful a position 
with the Sebda tribes, the then governor of Deyr, 
in the interest of the public safety, invited him to 
dinner, and, having entertained him honoruably, 
sent him back, with presents in his hand, to die of 
an unespected and hardly natural death in the 
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desert. SiUiinan’s peo^de, -wlio adored tkeir chief, 
TTere displeased at so sudden a result of the Pasha’s 
hospitality, attributing the Sheykh’s disease to a 
certain cup of coffee he had imprudently partaken 
of alone ; and a coolness ensued hehsreen them and 
the Tiukish authorities in consequence. This "was 
adroitly used to produce further complications 
detrimental to the Bedouins. The Sehda have, 
from time imm emorial, enjoyed the right conceded 
to them by desert custom of the pasturage 
opposite Hdms and Hdma ; -while the Eodla, then* 
rivals, have occupied the neighbouring district of 
Damascus. This year, it happened that the latter, 
grown rich in camels through a succession of 
favomable breeding seasons, were looking round 
them for additional pasturage, when they bethought 
them of the differences existing between the repre- 
sentatives of Sdliman Ibn Mershid and the Turks. 

It is the weakness of the Bedouin position, iu 
regard of the Government, that, though quite 
independent of their control dming great part of 
the year, they are obhged, in spring, to seek a 
market for then* young camels, horses and wool, in 
the neighbomhood of some one or other of the 
to-wns. They also have their year’s supply of 
com to pmnhase, dates, cofiee, tobacco, and even 
clothes. Por this they depend on the goodwill of 
the Pasha iu power, who always makes them pay 
a round sum for the privilege of trading; and 
then* necessity gives him the opportunity for any 
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intrigues ■vrhich lie may be planning among them. 
A fixed price "vras paid yearly by tbe Sebaa for 
tbeir piriilcge, and tbe use of the pasturage of 
Hama and Hums. But Sotamm, tbe Koala sbeytb, 
came fonvard, tbis year, iritb an ofi'er of nearly 
tsri.ee that simi and, by a prriate gift of mai’cs 
to tbe governor of Harna, seemed bis srrpjrort in 
occupying tbe pastmnge in then stead. Tbe Sebda, 
coming up from tbe south, forurd tbe Koala already 
in possession; and, refusing to retne, 'srere pre- 
sently attacked by tbern, and by a body' of Tmkisb 
infantry, Sotiimni’s aUies. Tbe camps of tbe 
Modyaja and Gomussa, two of tben tribes, were 
sacked, tents, bousebold finiritru’e, camels and mares 
taken; and tbe Sebaa were driven back to tbe 
soutbem deseri. These now called upon Jeddan, 
then* new dlcid or mrbtary chief, to help them with 
bis own tribe; and, thus reinforced, they turned 
tbe tables on tbe Kodla, who, deseried by tbe 
Tm’kisb Government, which bad got aU it wanted, 
were left to fight it out alone. Jeddan defeated 
them in a pitched battle near- Jabril, takiag many 
mares and killing some fifty of tbeir men (a large 
number for a Bedouin battle) ; and they were 
forced back in confusion to then old quarters near 
Damascus. It was then that they sent to Kerbdn, 
tbe sbeykb of tbe Shammar, and to Ibn Kasbid, for 
help; and that Smeyr, Ferbdn’s cousin, was dis- 
patched on a diplomatic mission to Hiyel to 
negotiate matters for them with bis kinsmen of 
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Jebei Sliammar. There seems, at one time, to 
have been an expectation of the latter’s really 
helping them; but Ibn EashicI nerer could haye 
sei-iously thought of dragging his pieces of ordnance 
five hundred miles across the desert on such an 
expedition. Smeyr’s mission failed ; and the Eodla, 
being stih pressed by their enemy, retreated to 
their 'vrinter quarters in the Wady Sirh^n, leaxing 
Jedaan yith the Sebila to enjoy their triumph at 
Bishari till, at the usual time, they followed tbpm 
in then- migi-ation hito the Hamdi At the time 
we left Aleppo Jeddan was still at Bfshai-i. 

This rather long and, I fear, dull account is 
necessaiy for the right understanding of the Bedouin 
politics which so much interested us all through the 
winter. Later on, and when the chief actors of the 
drama come upon my stage, I hope to make these 
matters more generally entertaining. 



CHAPTER YI. 


“ Shall packhorses. 

And hoUo'W' pampered 3ades of Asia, 

TThich cannot go but thirty mile a day, 

Compare with Caesars and -mth cannibals. 

And Tiojan Greeks.” 

SniKBSPBims . 

"We leave Aleppo— Wandering in tlie dark — ^An Arab village — ^Tbe 
Desert — ^Tirst view of tbe Euphrates — A. Weldi camp— Zaptiehs 
— ^A melancholy exile and a dish of francolins — ^Bivouacking 
by the river. 

January 9, 1878. For a party of old trayellers, 
sueli as we are, our start tMs morning certainly was 
disgraceful. TJpon a journey, it is prudent to make 
the first day’s march an easy one ; and, for this 
reason, we had chosen Jahiil as otn stage, only 
fifteen miles from Aleppo, hoping to be in early 
enough in the afternoon to get our things about us 
before it should be night. It had been arranged 
with Seyd Akhmet that ho should take us to the 
house of one of his people there ; and we thought 
that the arrangement would save us ti'ouble, and 
that we should find food and shelter ready for us 
on this, the first night of our joiraiey. But aU has 
gone wrong. 

Wilfrid of course was np at cockcrow, and had 
the baggage out in the yard, almost before the sm 
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Tras up ; but the rest of the preparations -were not 
so forward, and it -was half past nine before the 
baggage animals could be dispatched. So far, 
horreyer, so good; but mth ourselves it vas a 
different matter. Pii-st, a message arrived from the 
Serai to enquire ■whether we really intended to start 
this morning ; for, in the East, it is not usual 
to start on the day fixed, and the escort we had 
agreed to take was but half ready ; then Mr. S. 
discovered that he had certain matters of business 
to transact, before leaving the Consulate, and 
despatches to write ; a mare too, which had been 
purchased to share Creamy’s duties, was found, 
imaeeountably, to have a sore back; and Seyd 
Akhmet had not appeai-ed. Lastly, it was agreed 
that, so much time ha-ving been lost, it would be 
imprudent not to wait a little longer, and have 
breakfast first. 

In the course of the morning, the zaptiehs, or 
mounted police, fom- men and a sergeant, anived, 
representmg, they informed us, the body of fifty 
regulars promised by the Pasha. The fewer the 
merrier, we thought; for, in truth, they are not 
very attractive companions, if looks be any index to 
character. The sergeant, Sdliman Aga, is a broad- 
shouldered, powerful Tm-k, -with a heavy dark 
coimtenanee made darker by a black head-dress. 
He wears a sort of military cloak, but is not other- 
■wise in uniform ; and his men are undistmguishable 
from the country people, at least to impractised 
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eyes, except by the coloiu' of their Icefujes (hand- 
kerchiefs for the head). They seem good- 
hnmonred though, and perhaps mil improve on 
acquaiatance. At half past one the horses Trere 
saddled ; and, a little after, the last adienx made. 
Then ttc all nioimted ; and, accompanied by a crovd 
of retainers from the Consulate, crying, as the 
custom is, and kissing the consular stimips, vo 
rode avay, vrith only foim horns of daylight before 
us, and no chance of getting in before dark. Seyd 
Akhmet, moreover, had neither come nor sent ; and 
it vas doubtful vhere vre should find om- baggage, 
as the house of rendezvous tos not exactly hi the 
village of Jabdl. 

However, "we were too pleased to bo off to think 
much of possible mischances. It was colder than 
ever ; and, as we took om* way across the desolate 
hills towards the south east, the wind was just in 
our faces. The sky was like lead, and seemed to 
threaten snow. The track we were following was very 
like that by which we arrived from Alexandretta, 
stony and muddy; but I should have proposed 
a canter, as soon as we were outside the town, 
to warm om-solves, and make up for the lost hours 
of the morning, if it had not been that Creamy was 
hardly equal to it, and could not be left behind. 

This, however, is to be our last day in cultivated 
groxmd, and we must have patience. To-morrow 
we shall be in the desert. Every here and there, 
we passed the sites of old villages, or perhaps towns ; 
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■but tlicir names are forgotten. Just at sxmset, tvc 
canglit sight of the salt lake on -which Jabiil stands, 
and presently -we descended from the uj)per eotmtiy 
into a plain, just no-w tni-ned into a swamp by the 
heaAy rains we hare been ha^^ng. Thi’ough this 
we floundered for an horn’ or two, Creamy coming 
even once or twice to his Imees, a not very pleasant 
accident for his rider, as the water was almost 
freezing ; and at one moment there seemed a prospect 
of om’ having to spend the night out of doors. At 
last, however,’ we heard dogs barking, and then saw 
a light, which we knew must be a village, though 
it was not Jabiil; and to this we rode through 
water up to our horses’ knees. It is rather a 
disagreeable thing to have to ride into an Arab 
■village in the dark, as it is sure to be suiTOunded by 
a honeycomb of wells, and holes for storing com ; 
and, more than once, I found myself on the brink 
of one of these ; but horses seem to see in the dark ; 
and there is an Arabic proverb to this effect ; so I 
let my beast grope its own way with a loose rein. 
The village was not Jabiil; but its inhabitants 
directed us on our way, and, haff an hour later, we 
were much relieved at hearing a horse gallopping 
towards us. It was a scout sent out by our anxious 
host to show us the way to his house. A wretched 
place it is, as aU the fixed habitations of Arabs are, 
comfortless as a tent, without doors, or -windows, or 
floor and, being immovable, inconceivably dirty. 
Ho wonder the Eedouins refuse to change wandering 
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homes for such as these. We vere shomi into 
a little room ahont eight feet square, Tvith a bit of 
dirty sacking hung up before the door, to keep out 
the ■wind, and a bit of dirty eai'pet laid do'wn on the 
dirtier floor, and a couple of dirty cushions in a 
corner. In this oiu- baggage -was piled, aH muddy 
and squalid and comfoi-tless. A ■wretched night, but 
■we hare agi’eed it shall bo otu’ last under a roof, be 
the cold what it may. 

After aU, Eyssa, om’ host, received no notice of 
OTU- anival tfll the baggage came ; so he has not 
had time to make us a feast. We have deyoured 
our dinner almost in dai-kness, the cold legs of a 
tuikey pro-vided, fortunately, by Mrs. S., and are 
looking forward, ■with no pleasant prospects, to our 
night’s rest. A girl of flfteen, Eyssa’s sister-in- 
law, was sent to milk some ewes just now, which 
are folded in a yard about a htuidred yards off from 
the house ; but she did it in fear and trembhng, on 
account of wolves, she said, which the cold weather 
has driven do^wn to the villages. One came into 
the yard this very afternoon. 

Eyssa’s father, Batrdn, was sheykh of the 
HannMy, when they were sent from Egypt by 
Mehemet Ali ; a brave man, but ill-famed for his 
cruelty. On one occasion, having taken prisoners 
thirty of the Shammar, he cut their throats and 
threw them into a cave near here. At his father’s 
death Eyssa was too young to succeed as sheykh, 
and his uncle, Seyd Akhmet, took his place. We 
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asked Eyssa how ho could be contont with the life 
of ^fellah (or cultivator of the soil) when his father 
had been a Bedouin. He said it paid better. He 
was growing rich. The fact is, these Hannadj are 
Egyptians, hardly true Bedouins. Ho Anazeh, I 
suppose, would consent to such a transaction. Mr. 
S. asked him too what had become of Seyd Akhmet. 
“ What ! ” he answered, “ you have known Seyd 
Akhmet these twenty years, and you have ever 
known him to keep his word ! ” 

January 10. — Jabiil by daylight is not more 
attractive than Jabtil in the dark. Like all the 
tillages bordering on the desert, it is the type of 
wretchedness and squalor, and life in such places 
would seem to have no redeeming feature to make 
it tolerable. Pastoral hfe, to be attractive, needs 
to be nomadic, and the Arabs, even after they 
settle and become ploughmen, insist on keeping 
sheep. The consequence is, the ground, for some 
miles roimd their villages, is poisoned and trodden 
down by their flocks, and is a barer wilderness 
than any part of the desert. A fixed sheepfold, 
especially in rainy weather, is as disgusting as a 
pigstye. As we looked out in the grey morning 
and took note of aU this, it was not hard to xmder- 
stand the contempt a Bedouin feels for his fellows 
who have become “fellahin.” 

Warned by the discomforts of om’ arrival yester- 
day, we made an earKer start ; and a very few, miles 
brought us fairly into the desert. The sim came out, 
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and there seemed a chance of more genial TTcather ; 
and 'Rith it our spirits rose. There -vras at first a 
kind of road or track leading across a perfectly level 
plain toTvai’ds a conical hill hetTreen ns and the sun \ 
but this gi-adually disappeared, or vo left it, and, 
as Are got beyond the poverty-stricken radius of the 
Aullage, the ground assumed a more cheerful aspect. 
The loose stones had disappeared, and our path rras 
OA’or a light crisp soil thinly covered rrith grass ; 
nothing to break its unifoimity but occasional lines 
of mole-hills straight and regular as if drawn mecha- 
nically, and sometimes a coujple of hundred yards 
long, and here and there clusters of jerboa holes, — 
except for these, the most beautiful galloping groxmcl 
conceivable. At the foot of the tell, or mound, 
when we arrived there, we found the first tents. 
Shabby as they were, they had a look of neatness 
after the houses we had left. They belonged to 
the Hannady, Seyd Akhmet’s people ; and in the 
•neghbomhood were flocks of sheep, each with its 
shepherd. It was an agreeable scene, and made us 
regret that we had not made a better day’s march 
yesterday and pitched our own tents alongside of 
these. Wilfrid and I rode up to the top of the tell, 
from which there is a really fine view of level plain 
stretching green on every side. It is interestmg 
too as being the scene of Jedaan’s late battle with 
the Eodla; and Wilfrid’s mare, Hagar, who pro- 
bably took part in the fight, grew very fidgety as 
we got near the place. This may perhaps Wve 
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been an accident, bnt it helped ns to realise the 
scene of battle. The name of the tuninlns is Khsuf. 

Some ten miles to the south-east appeared another 
hill, -which was pointed out to us as the next land- 
mark for which wo had to steer. "We left Mr. 
S. and the zaptiehs to escort the baggage, and 
pushed on. Everything was new and delightful to 
us; and there was a lightness in the desert air 
which made us long for an adventure, if adventures 
had been possible in such a jdace and in such com- 
pany as the tiresome Tiu’kish police. "We rode up 
to one or two of the shepherds and asked them a 
few questions, which they answered amiably enough. 
They were very busy separating the new-born lambs 
from their mothers ; for weaning begins here almost 
from the day of birth. Then we saw a flock of 
something we took for gazelles or bustards, but 
which turned out to be cranes from the lake. There 
were, besides, rooks, grey crows, kites, and several 
small hawks. Presently we came to a little stream 
■with a border of greener grass on either side, where 
there were more shepherds. "We let our horses 
drink, as they had had no water since yesterday. 
This bit of desert is more attractive than any we 
have seen in Algeria or Egypt. Any part of it 
would make a race course. 

From the second MU we were to see a guard- 
house ; but of this there was no sign, so we waited 
till the caravan came up. It consists of seven 
baggage beasts (six horses and a mule) driven by 
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•hro Mtterjis (muleteers), Hadji Mahmoud’s brother 
and another, Om- cook, Hanna, (a Syrian Christian, 
and not a ■vroman, as his name Tvould seem to imply, 
for Hanna is Arabic for John,) is mounted on the 
very pony Wilfrid rode from Alesandretta. He 
bas got himself up in a Bedouin disguise, of T^-hich 
he is as proud as Pimeh ; and Mr. S.’s servant, 
Jiirgy, (George), in similar attii’e, rides a colt of his 
master’s, and leads the mare vrith the sore back. 
Suhman, the sergeant, has a cross-bred Arab Tvhich 
is a good valker, and seems up to his rather heavy 
■weight ; and the other zaptiehs have rough-looking 
beasts, one of them only a two-year-old. Mr. S., 
in a long black cloak and ■with a yellow handkerchief 
bomid round his hat, gives dignity to the procession. 
We have come too far to the right, it appears, and 
now strike a line due east and follow this all day, 
tin at about three o’clock we come to broken ground, 
announcing the neighbourhood of the great valley 
of the Euphrates which we are in search of. Mr. S. 
enlivens the road with tales of Bedouin life and 
manners, and relates the story of his rescue by 
Akhmet Beg (mentioned before), on the spot where 
the adventure happened. Suddenly we come to the 
edge of the plain, and the valley is before us. 
Much as I have expected of this, and often as I 
have tried to imagine the scene since we first 
decided on our jomney, the reality surpasses aU. 

The valley of the Euphrates is a deep, broad 
cutting in the desert, with chalky cliffs bounding 
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it abruptly on either side. At the point vhero Tve 
came upon it, it is about five miles vide, and 
perhaps a himdred and fifty feet belov the level 
of the upper plain. The valley is a long, level 
meadov, green as emerald, and covered with flocks 
of sheep. We counted twenty of these, with 
perhaps a thousand sheep in each. Above, were 
the tents of the Wdldi, an honest and thriviag 
tribe of Arabs, who often take charge of sheep for 
the Aaazeh, when they go south, or for the towns- 
people of Aleppo, with whom they share the produce. 
A sheep here may be worth five or sis shillings. 
This part of the valley is called the plain of 
M^lakh; and it was here that Jeddan had the 
skirmish with Asmeh Pasha. We coidd see the 
river wiading to and fro in this great meadow far 
away, frioged with a deep, brown belt of tamarisks, 
in great curves and reaches. It seems as big as 
the Danube at Belgrade. On our way down the 
cliff, which was by a side ravine, we passed the 
grave of Abd ul Azdz, one of the Shammar chiefs, 
who was killed in battle here by the Anazeh, ten 
years ago. It is only aj^eairn of stones. 

After this, we tomed to the right and went on 
close under the line of cliffs, for an hour, to a place 
where the river, having crossed the valley, sweeps 
round in a fine bend. Here it has been proposed 
to make the station for steamers, so soon as they 
shall run. Indeed, the steamer, which has been 
occasionally sent up for GI-OA’’emment purposes from 
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Bagdad, abeady makes this its extreme poiat up the 
riTer; and a bttle fort and some buildings have 
been erected for the protection of the place. It is 
caUed Mesquineh, and is not marked on the maps. 
We found aU deserted on account of the var. We 
hare looked inside the huts, and have decided that - 
ve -will sleep out of doors. 

January 11. — ^llr. S., 'w^ho has not been on 
horseback for seyeral years, vas so much fatigued 
last night that Tre "were really alarmed about hi-m. 
As soon as -we arrired at Mdsquineh, he got off his 
horse, lay down on the grass, and went sound 
asleep; nor could we wake him eyen for dinner. 
He is well again to-day. I suppose our day’s 
journey yesterday must have been close on forty 
miles. It was fortunately a warmer night than 
most of those we have been having lately ; for the 
katterjis arrived so late that we had not time to 
think of pitching a tent. We only got out our 
carpets and blankets, and slept as we were — on 
rather short commons too, for no arrangements 
have been made for our commissariat; and the 
remains of the turkey and bread was about all we 
had. Poor, however, as our night’s lodging was, 
we aU agreed that it was far better than another 
such experience as that of Jabiil. 

One advantage of sleeping out of doors is, that 
everybody is ready to get up in the morning. It 
was so cold that, long before dawn, the servants 
were astir, making a fire and boiling water for 
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tlie coffee. Tliere is plenty of good fire-wood from 
tlio tarfa^ or tamarisk jimgle, ■wMek friages tire 
river ; and, as soon as it -was ligkt, we had break- 
fast, packed np, and were off. Onr eoxu’se lay 
along the riglit bank of tke river, wbicb kere bas a 
general direction of nearly dne east. TVe passed 
close to tke ruins kalf way up tke cliff of BaUis, or 
Ballesis, principally remarkable for a veiy tall 
octagonal tower of Saracenic arckitecture ; an im- 
posing structure, and giving a notion of tke im- 
portance of this region in former times. 

A little furtker on, we passed anotker mined 
castle, Dipsi, standing on tke estreme edge of a 
jutting piece of cliff, and secured, formerly, from 
assault by a deep cleft, cut across tke tongue of 
rock connecting it witk tke upper desert. In all 
probability there was once a drawbridge across 
this. Tke river just below gives a sweep rigkt 
under tke cliff, so that there is no means of passing 
below, and one is obliged to climb to tke upper 
plain again. Tke cliff kere is composed of a sub- 
stratum of chalk, witk a conglomerate crust above. 
Tke chalk, being tke softer of tke two, is in many 
places koUowed out into caves and recesses, which 
tke conglomerate overhangs. These are muck used 
by birds and beasts. Jackals and foxes occupy tke 
more accessible caves, and hawks, jackdaws, and 
rock pigeons, tke higher ones. I' think I noticed 
a BoneUi’s eagle roosting in one last night, but I 
oannot be qtiite sm’e. 

G 2 
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The road nov cuts off a bend of the rirer, cross- 
ing a bit of very stony desert, and then goes down 
again into the valley. Prom the high gronnd there 
was a jSne %iew over miles of tamarisk jnngle, in 
which the river is lost ; and on the plain below 
were a number of mnd-hnts in rums, called .^bn- 
Ghr^ra. This is one of a series of vOlages made 
by order of Aslan, an enteipnising Pasha, about 
four years ago, for the .^azeh, whom he thought 
he had persuaded or bullied into abandoning their 
nomadic life and becoming feUahin. This, of 
course, thev never had the remotest intention of 
doing, and the huts were never inhabited. 

As we skirted the river, we came upon nmnerous 
flocks of ducks, geese, plovers, and, in a small 
lagoon caused by a late flood, some himdreds of 
coots. The sergeant, Suliman, could not resist this 
sight, and rmswaddling his gun (for he had it weE 
wrapped up in a red leather case, besides other 
coverings), went off to stalk his game. But the 
coots would not sit stiU for him to take aim, and 
fluttered away ; so he prudently reserved his fire. 
Wilfrid had left his gun with Hanna, which was 
vexatious, as we were grievously in want of pro- 
visions. A little before sunset, we came upon a 
W^ldi camp, set at the edge of a tamarisk jimgle. 
Some five-and-twenty soldiers were already quar- 
tered on the Arabs ; and our escort were, of course, 
delighted at the prospect of talking, which is one 
of the dearest pleasures in the East. So we were 
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made to dismount and accept the officer’s hospi- 
tality (the Wtddi sheykh being thrust unceremo- 
niously into the background), and sit on his carpets 
and drink his coffee, -wbile he entertained us with 
stories of wild beasts, which, he informs us, in- 
fest the neighbourhood. Like all Turks in this 
country, he is yery sorry for himself, bewailing his 
dreary esile from Stamboul, complaining of the 
Arabs and the place where he is quartered (it 
seems to us a garden of Eden), and of the 
boils with which his hands are covered. He is 
indeed a piteous sight. He was left at this camp 
when the rest of the troops were withdrawn for 
the war, and has been here nearly sis months, 
having no occupations, amusements, or what are 
called “resources within himself.” He ui’ged us to 
.spend the night in his tent, instead of sleeping out 
of doors, as we should certaiuly be carried off by 
lions in the night. Only a fortnight before, some 
mules had been seized and devoiued in broad day- 
light; and a child had been taken out of a tent 
somewhere close by. He was delighted to see 
tinvellers ; and condoled with me very earnestly on 
the hardships of the road, hinting that he was accus- 
tomed to quite a different kind of life, comforts and 
luxuries “ such as these poor Arabs,” waving his 
hand, “ had never dreamt of.” He asked about the 
war, or rather, about the prospect of peace, and 
when we told him that this was likely, went on 
repeatiag in a plamtive voice “ Tusbalbib^ in- 
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shallali” (please Oocl, please God) for nearly a 
quarter of an lioxu’. 

Hanna had by tins time come np ; and Wilfrid, 
t alcin g his gun, vent dovn into the jiuiglc to see if 
he could get us somethiug for dinner ; for ho had 
heard bh'ds callmg in the vood, vhieh he thought 
must be some kind of partiidge. He vas avay till 
quite dusk ; and vo heard him fii-e several times. I 
confess that until he retiuned the lion stories 
haunted me, and I had not a quiet moment. He 
came back, hoTTOver, and told us that he had fol- 
loved the birds he had heard a considerable vay, 
and had found that they vore calling, as pheasants 
do vhen they fly up to roost; but he had not 
succeeded in getting a shot at one. The vood vas 
full of magpies, and it vas difiicxdt to distinguish 
in the thickets vhat birds the others vere. He 
had killed a magpie in mistake for one, and then, 
coming to an open space, had sat dovn. Pre- 
sently voodeocks began flying over his head, and 
he had got three. The jungle abounds vith 
jackals, vhieh ve heard all the evening vhining 
close to the camp ; but Wilfiid neither sav nor 
heard any other vild beast. "We made our 
bivouac under a bush just outside the camp, 
•where the soldiers talked and sang half tlie 
night. This, with the barking of dogs and the 
fidgeting of the soldiers’ horses, made the evening 
not one of undisturbed repose; but we were thed 
and slept well. 
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Although, the nights are cold, Tire do not suffer, 
as -we hare plenty of things — ^first an oilsldn cloth 
on the gimmd, then a turkey carpet, then each 
a cotton quilt folded doiihle, to serve as bed. Over 
us VC spread our eiderdomis ; and, over these again, 
a Turcoman carpet, and another oil-skm over all. 
In this vay we do not feel even the heavy devs 
which fall at night. 

January 12 . — It was a bright morning ; and 
across the river there was a beautiful -view of Jaber, 
an ancient castle, and once a place of importance.* 
We had no sooner left the camp than wo saw a pair 
of francohns enjoying the sunshine, just outside the 
jungle ; and Wilfrid was fortunate enough to get 
them both. The cock francolin is certainly one of 
the most beautiful birds in the world ; and seems to 
stand about half way between the partridge and the 
pheasant. He has a magnihcent plumage, black, 
spotted with white ; his back and wings russet, and 
his legs red. The hen is plainer, and might be 
taken for a hen pheasant that had lost her tail. 
Like pheasants, they seem to roost in trees, and they 
were, no doubt, the birds that Wilfrid heard calling 
last night. Hanna was in ecstasies at the sight of 
such capital pro\isions, and has given us a dish this 
evening worthy of BriUat-Savarin. Indeed the 

* Kalat Jaber, besieged in 1146 by Zengni, ruler of Mosul. 
He was assassinated, and bis army retired. Jaber sustained 
several other sieges. See Abulfeda (Hecueil des Historiens des 
Croisades) ; Benjamin of Tudela (Cbart’on, Yoyageurs Anciens et 
Modemes). 
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francolin seems to realise the poet’s dream, -wlio 
■wrote, 

“ If the partridge had the woodcock’s thigh 
It wotdd be the best bird that ever did fiy.’* 

Besides these hhds, of which another hrace was 
brought to bag, Wilfrid got three or four rock 
pigeons, than which there is nothing better for the 
cooking pot. So we are no'w in clorer.” 
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** Now the hungry lion roars. 

And the wolf behowls the moon.” 

Lion district of tlie Euphrates — The Afuddli hunters — A Bedouin 
Barnum — The Khimakam of Eakka — ^Awild ass — Sport in the 
tamarisk jungle — A. wonderful horse — ^We arrive at Deyr* 

“We have been riding to-day along a narrow track 
between tbe clifE, wMcb is here very abrupt, and 
composed in part of wbite marble, and a dense 
jungle of tamarisks, overgrown and matted together 
into huge thickets by brambles and honeysuckles. 
This seems to be some miles deep, and is said to be 
much frequented by wild beasts. It was just here 
that, three years ago, a Bedouin of the name of Bozdn 
was killed and eaten by a lion. The lion of the 
Euphrates, or Babylonian lion, is not usually a 
dangerous beast ; but every now and then there is 
one, which, having accidentally tasted human flesh, 
becomes a man eater, just as tigers do in India. 
These are much feared by the Arabs ; and, on this 
particular occasion, the friends of the man killed 
seem to have behaved with great cowardice. They 
were Ehryssa Arabs, an .^azeh tribe, and were 
riding home one evening, in a party of half a dozen, 
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■when they observed a lion foUo'wing them. Bozan 
■was the only one of the party with fire-arms, the 
rest carrying the usual ^azeh lance ; and he, ont 
of bravado, tired his pistol at the lion, who growled 
and disapj)eared ; and the party went on their way, 
■without hiuaying or indeed thinkiug anything more 
of the matter; but, about hah an hour later, it 
being then nearly dai'k, the Ai-abs heard a shiiek, 
and found that Boztin, who was riding last as they 
were going along the nan-o^w track in single file, 
was missing. They were frightened, and, ■without 
more ado, galloped away. In the morning however, 
they rctiuned to see what had happened, and found 
the remains of then* companion’s body aboirt fifty 
yards inside the jtmgle. I was rather glad when 
we were wcU oixt of this disagreeable neighbour- 
hood, and in a more open country. 

The vaUey was here again very broad; and 
there were ■wide grassy plains, interspersed ■with 
tamarisk bushes. In some places there were acres 
of land furrowed up, as if with the plough, but in 
reality by the wild boars, which must be very 
numerous. Ho wonder the peasants, in cultivated 
countries, dislike them. Here there is nothing to 
be injured. The sun was getting low, as we passed 
some ruins, Greek or Eoman, which are marked on 
the map as Zenobia’s baths. They are of flat bricks 
and concrete, mere bits of ruined waU, still called el 
Hdmmam (the baths). Hear these we found a camp 
of Afuddli Arabs, a low tribe, but interesting as 
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liaTing tlio reputation of being brave men and lion 
bunters. Tbeir camp is peculiar and unlike any 
otber we bare seen. 

Tbe Afuddli are bardly nomades, as they only 
occasionally move tben* camps, and never leave this 
jungly district of tbe river. They bave no sbeep 
and but fev ordinary cotvs, but keep great herds of 
buffaloes, on 'wbose produce tbey live, Tbe buffalo, 
they say, is not afraid of tbe lion, and so can 
inbabit even tbe thickest parts of tbe tamarisk 
■wood, without danger. Tbe herdsmen always go 
aimed -witb guns, as weU as short spears, and are 
said to be good shots. Tbe Afuddli have no tents, 
properly speakmg, but make themselves huts out 
of tbe tamarisk boughs, laced together wMle still 
growing, and roofed witb a bit of tenting. Tbe 
camp, near which we now are, is about two hundred 
yards inside tbe jungle, and is reached by lanes, or 
passages cut through it, and fenced witb a kind of 
wattle made by interwea'ving tbe branches. These 
lanes twist and tium about so as to form a labyrinth, 
which it is difficult to get into or out of. The huts 
thus become an irregular village, connected by 
streets, and in front of each there is generally a 
small clearing of half an acre or so. "We rode in 
just before sunset, peU mell with the jiattle, which 
were cantering home for the night with their tails 
m the air. The people were hospitably anxious 
that we should sleep in their huts ; but these were 
not inviting ; and the open spaces in front of them 
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•were eoyered ■witli the sharp points of underwood 
which had been cleared, and would have made but 
xmcomfortahle lying; besides, there was not a blade 
of grass there for the horses, which are now reduced 
to what they can pick up. So "Wilfrid decided that, 
lions or no Hons, we should sleep in the open to- 
night. We have chosen our bivouac on a high 
bank, where there is grass, and with a deep hollow 
between us and the jungle. WiLhid has taken his 
gun and gone for a walk, while Hanna and I have 
been very busy getting dinner ready, — and a very 
good dinner, I think, it will be. 

Mr. S. has quite recovered from his fatigue 
now. The Afiiddli have been telling him how they 
shoot the hons. Whenever one is heard of, they 
try to surround him, t akin g their buffaloes with 
them, and, if they manage to wound the lion, these 
soon trample him to death. The Turkish Govern- 
ment has offered lately a reward of £B for every 
skin brought into Deyr ; and the people here have 
claimed it several times. 

Only a fortnight ago they managed to kill two 
lions under the following cucumstances : A cow 
had been found one morning killed and partly 
eaten ; and, a man of a neighbouring tribe, the 
Sdbbkha, volunteering to make the attempt, a pit 
was dug near the carcase and the man left in it to 
watch by night for the lion. He was partly covered 
over with tamarisk boughs, and when his friends 
came in the morning they found a lion sitting on 
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tlio toj) of tliese, apparently in his turn Tratching 
the man. The Arabs fired, and then rushing in 
■vrith their spears managed to kQl the beast, and 
brought it to the little fort wo passed to-day for the 
reward. Then, they assm'e us, diumig the following 
night, while the dead lion was lying iu the yard of 
the fort, a hideous roaring was heard outside, and 
presently a lioness appeared and made an attempt 
to get inside. But the door was fast, and, after 
firing a great number of shots with no efieot, they 
at last killed her too. 

Both these lions were skinned and stuffed and 
are now being carried round among the tribes on 
a donkey by an enterprising Bamum, who, they 
assure us, is making his fortune by the show. 

This is of course the Babylonian lion, whose 
peculiarity is that he has no mane. He is, I 
should think, one of the rarest of beasts.* 

Sunday, January 13. — ^A wet and hea^T- fog. 
Got some good buffalo milk from the Afilddhs, and 
were off by eight o’clock. The sun rises now 
about half-past seyen. Ali Beg, a Circassian, the 
new Mudfr of Palmyra, oyertook us this morning. 
He is well mounted on a handsome brown Segldwi 
Jedrdn horse, and left Aleppo two days after we 


* Tkree of these lions were shot from the English steamer 
which plies between Bagdad and Bussora, only three years 
since. One of them, when wounded, charged into the water, and 
attempted to board the boat. This happened on a part of the 
Tigris where there is no jungle. 
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did. He is on Hs vay to Ms post, to ■wMcli lie 
is just appointed by bis brother-in-law, Edmyl 
Pasha. He gave a heart-rending account of the 
night wMeh he passed in an Afiiddli hut. TMs is 
the fii'st Iona fide traveller we hare seen on the road. 

The country was much Eke that of yesterday 
until, after crossmg a bit of desert to cut off a 
bend of the liver, we came in sight of Eakka, the 
only inhabited place, since Jabiil. From a dis- 
tance, we supposed it to be a large town, and 
indeed it was so once, but now there are but 
half-a-dozen inhabited houses. It stands on the 
opposite shore of the river, in llesopotamia, and 
has to be reached by a ferry two ndles below 
it. "We should not have gone across but that 
Siiliman was anxious to show us a mare there, 
wMch had a great reputation ; and we were a little 
curious to see the place nearer. "We left our 
horses with one of the Zaptiehs, and were ferried 
to the opposite shore in an unwieldy boat, some- 
thing like a Hoah’s ark cut in two. The Euphrates 
is about a quarter of a mile wide at tMs point ; and 
there is a sloping beach on either shore, wMch 
is unusual on the river. I thought I should have 
had to walk up to the towm ; but Siiliman, in the 
Hgh-handed way common to Zaptiehs, took posses- 
sion of a mare and foal tethered hard by, and 
impressed her into oiu service. Wilfrid walked, 
and shot a good many franeolins, wMeh abound 
here. Mr. S. rode the sergeant’s horse, wMoh 
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he had managed to bring orer -with him in the 
boat. There is some cultivation here, and tre met 
a number of Arabs, men and women, on them way 
to the ferry; the former I thought very good- 
looking, with regular features and teeth dazzlingly 
wbite. The women, who were driving donkeys 
before them loaded with brushwood and looking 
at a distance exactly like porcupines, stopped us to 
ask news of the war. “ El Sultan mansUr (“Is 
the Sultan victorious ? ”) “ Shue^a,” we answered 
(“Iv'ot very”), and they burst into roars of 
laughter. The fact is, there is little love lost here 
between the Amahs and the Turks. This was 
when Sdliman was out of hearing, or we should 
have said “ inshaUdh,” the proper way of turning 
an indiscreet question. 

Eakka was a Saracenic town, built, it is said, 
by the Caliph Haromn al Eashid as a summer 
residence. The walls only of the city are standing, 
with two gates, in what we call the Moorish style 
of architecture — ^that is to say, they are built of 
brick, ingeniously and fantastically arranged about 
a horse-shoe arch.* They are crumbling away at 
the base. AE ruins seem to perish in this way, 
like trees, at the root, I hardly know why. 

We were disappointed at finding no houses 
witbin the walls, nothing but a few tents. The 
Eaimakam received us with much formality, and 

* Zengui, soa of Ak Sonkor, assassiaated before Jaber, was 
baried at Eakka. 
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the usual cups of coffee, aud a uai’gliileli for lli’. 
S., who couversed with him iu Tui-ldsh. He 
was a little man, in a loose, wadded smoking-coat 
and worked slippers, Exu’opcan trousers and a fez. 
He had a fair complexion and rusty heard, xm- 
trrinmed and rery dirty. He seemed stupid and, 
like aU the Turks in this eoxmtiy, supremely 
wretched. A little biight-eyed secretary, probably 
a Greek, explaiaed to him aU he was too slow to 
xmderstand; for the talk was of politics and the 
war. After this he took us oxxt to see the mare 
which had been sent for, a Seglawfeh Jedran, own 
sister, they told us, to a celebrated horse we had 
seen at Aleppo. She was a handsome bay, but 
without action ; and her hocks were badly capped. 
"We had thought of exchanging the Maneghfeh with 
the sore back for her ; but the negotiation did not 
proceed far. Some other mares were then driven 
in from below the town, and came galloping up, 
headed by a little waMsh, or -wild ass. wbieh had 
been caught as a foal. It was now a year old, and 
seemed tame enough till touched; then it lashed out 
furiously. In colour it was ruddy, with a broad 
dark line down the back. It had short ears, a 
drooping bind-quarter, and legs like a deer. The 
TTfliTnakam complained of its mischievous disposi- 
tion and of a trick it had of biting the tails of the 
maxes it was with. We asked for news of Jedaan 
and the Anazeh; but nobody could give us any 
information, so we wished the official and his 
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friends good-bye, and departed the Tray Tre had 
come. Once orer the ferry ve had a long gallop 
to find OTU’ caravan, -which had stopped at some 
tents on the plain opposite Ealska. 

Jamiary 14. — ^Hagar, who is generally “ as good 
as gold,” played ns a trick this moming after she 
■was saddled, by gallopiog ofi to some mares, -which 
■were graziag on the plain half a mile from -where -we 
had camped. It -was a brisk momiag, and, I sup- 
pose, she -wanted to -warm her limbs, poor thing ; 
besides, she had had a good feed of barley over- 
night, instead of the usual millet. Siiliman and I 
set off in pursuit, but she would not let him get 
near her, and I had a good deal of cantering about 
too before I could persuade her to let me take the 
rein. This delayed us, and we made but a short 
day’s joiumey, nothing more remarkable occurring 
than a successful stalk of pigeons, which brought 
eight to the bag at a double shot. We are of 
necessity “pot-hunters,” and Wilfrid has no cart- 
ridges to waste on fancy shooting. It was a deso- 
late day’s ride, or else the sameness of the river 
scenery is beginning to tell on us ; and we have 
been glad to stop at the first pleasant spot we came 
to early in the afternoon. This is a little different 
from the camps we have chosen or had to choose 
lately. The cliffs on the side of the valley here 
give place to green slopes, not unlike downs ; and 
in the hollows of these, a little way back from the 
river, we found a camp of Subkha Arabs -with 
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tlieir flock of lambs, -wMeli never goes far from the 
tents, in a cirenlar depression, ■well sheltered from 
the ■wind and green as a spinach howl. Here we 
have stopped, and laid our beds out on the slope, 
where they look most comfortable. "Wilfrid is off, 
as usual, to the river and the tamarisk woods, where 
he likes to wander till it is dark. I have asked 
him to write a description of one of these woods. It 
is as follows : — 

“ The tamarisks are about as high as a ten years’ 
growth of alder copse in England, and stand about 
as close together. They are generally open at the 
stem, so that you can make yom' way through 
them ■with a little stooping. There are paths, too, 
made by the wild boars, which it is easy to follow ; 
and the groimd is clear of rubbish, so that you 
need make no noise in walking. It is as well, be- 
fore plunging in, to take your bearings by sun or 
wind, as the jungle is lower than the surrounding 
land, marking, in fact, the high water level of the 
river in times of flood; and you cannot often see 
more than a few yards before you. The boughs 
above are thick with magpies’ nests, the accumula- 
tion of years, and their owners chatter and scream 
at you as you pass. You go forward cautiously, 
recollecting the -wild beast stories the Arabs told 
you, and at which you laughed a httle while ago. 
How the snapping of a twig makes you look quickly 
roxmd, half expecting to see the quiet eyes of a lion 
glaring at you throxigh the imderwood. But this 
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is soon forgotten ; for yon tear birds calling, about 
fifty yards in front of you, apjparently from tlic trees. 
The fi-aneolins are Just beginning to roost ; and you 
stop, and listen till they call again. A bii’d seems 
close to you, and yet you cannot see bim ; and, at 
last, be flutters down from a great tbieket, where 
be bad bis percb, and is bidden again before you 
can get your gun to yoiu* sbonlder. "Wbile you are 
looking into tbe tangled mass of brambles and 
boneysuckles around you, out jumps a pig with a 
,gi-eat rush, and you fire without seeing bim. It is 
just as well to miss, for if you chance to wound 
him, and be tarns, be has you here at bis mercy. 
Tour shot, however, has probably flushed tbe fran- 
■colin, and you get a snap shot at bim as be rises. 
Ton wander on and on, stiU lined by tbe expecta- 
tion of something new; and, following a fairly 
straight track, well trodden by tbe feet of pigs, 
you come suddenly on tbe river flowing silently and 
swiftly, a mass of turbid water, some dozen feet 
below you. There you see geese, if there happens 
to be a bit of backwater, or maybe a pehcan. Ton 
ai-e glad, at any rate, to correct your dead reckon- 
ing here by a look at tbe open sky ; and you gener- 
ally find that you are considerably out. But tbe 
sun has set, and it is time to go borne, in as straight 
.a line as you can keep. Tbe jackals are be- 
ginning their whining chorus ; and far away across 
tbe river you bear a roar. Is it a lion or a camel ? 
Most probably tbe latter. On yom.' way back, you 
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come to an opening cut by tbo Arabs for firewood, 
and sit down to take breatb. A bird flits noise- 
lessly past yon, and aligbts on tbe ground almost at 
your feet. It is joined presently by another, and, 
for an instant, you think the}' must be owls. Ton 
jump to your feet and fine. They are woodcocks. 
Ton wait for another flight, but cannot wait long, 
for it is getting dai’k. You are afraid now of being- 
benighted, and stumble back through the wood as 
fast as you can, coming now and then upon a jackal 
slinking across the path. You look with some- 
anxiety for the watch-fire yom’ friends will have 
Hghted on some high ground to guide you back. 
The moon begins to show, and by its hght, just as 
you are at the edge of the wood, you percciye walk- 
ing parallel with you, and apparently intent on cut- 
ting you off from the open ground, a garmt, red 
beast, mo-sing s-ssiftly through the trees. Tour- 
heart jumps to yom mouth, as it stops with a loud 
impatient roar, and you feel that you hare been a 
fool to stay out so late — only an instant, and it 
moves on, and you recognize a belated cow hurry- 
ing back to her calf, tied up since morning in the 
camp where you have stopped. So, as romance 
writers say, you ‘ breathe once more,’ and follow 
her. Then, in another minute, you are emptying- 
yom pockets, amid the ^imshalldhs^ of Hdnna, 
Jm'gy, and yom other friends.” 

January 15. — ^In the middle of the night we were 
woke by a startling clap of thunder just over om- 
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lieacls, and by tbe borses breaking loose and careering 
■wildly about. Another flash and a clap almost 
together sent Hagar right over us ; and it is lucky 
nobody -was hurt. Then the rain came do-wn. "We 
thought that 'we 'were in for a regular ducking, but 
foitunately it did not last long enough to wet us 
through, and we slept on again qruetly till morning.- 
"Wc resolved, however, to take this as a warning, 
and to pitch our tents for the future. They "will 
save us, at least, from the hca'\’y dews, which are 
almost as bad as rain. 

At daybreak we heard cries and lamentations in 
the Subkha camp. A man had died in the night, 
and they were taking him to the top of the hill to 
biuy him. We asked how old he was. They said 
His beard was not yet white,” 

This has been a short day’s joruney ; a good deal 
of time wasted stalking red geese, only one of which 
was bagged. While waiting for the bird to be 
blosvn on shore (for it fell into the river) I saw 
three enormous -wild boars on the opposite bank, up 
which they presently scrambled and disappeared in 
the tarfa. About midday we came to some lagoons, 
or perhaps inlets from the river, quite covered ■with 
ducks and coots ; and seeing this we agreed to 
halt for the day. We have been very busy putting 
uj) the tents. Ours looks very comfortable with its 
red lining ; and the prospect of sleeping in it seems 
an unheard-of luxury after afl these nights spent 
out of doors. It is just as well though, for the sky 
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is very tlu'eatouing, and it is reiy cold. Wilfrid 
came back from exploring tbo lagoons and a penin- 
sula beyond them, Avitb ducks and Troodcoeks, and 
is so pleased Tri.tb the place that "we are to stay bere 
the 'vrbole of to-nioiTOTr We saw a good-looking 
mare to-day liobbled, some way from any tents. 
Sbe bas probably been left on accormt of some 
defect by tbe jmazeb, when they wont sontb. 
They often do this, it appears, if for any reason 
tbeb* mai’cs cannot fr’avel, gi'V'ing paid ownersbip 
in them to some Snbkba, Weldi, or other low 
Ai-abs. Tbe now owner bas a right to the first 
filly bom. This mare was very Hko an English 
bimter, but with a better bead. Sbe may baxe 
been fifteen bands high. 

January \'b . — nice quiet day in spite of tbo high 
wind blowing. — ^Wilfrid out shooting most of the 
time. I give bis bag : — nine francolins, one duck, 
one teal, one pochard, and three wood pigeons. He 
also saw a couple of wolves and an infinite n um ber 
of waterfowl, but bad more walking than shooting. 
However, our kitchen is now in fine order. TTannn. 
bas turned out to be a capital cook, and be is very 
careful of tbe provisions given bim. Oru: Aleppo 
bread still bolds out well, and is eatable enough 
when toasted. We bad it baked bard to start with, 
which is tbe best plan. 

I forgot to say that yesterday we passed tbe 
graves of two Germans, mm-dered four years ago 
on their way up from Bagdad to Aleppo. They 
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had started, ve vere told, mthout any baggage, but 
vere well mounted. The people of Deyr, desirous 
to got their mares, followed them when they had 
passed through the town and waylaid them. I 
suppose they made some resistance ; anyhow, here 
by the wayside their journey ended, and their 
lives. 

I woke in the night, hearing a sound of lapping 
in the tent, and found a foiu’-footed animal close to 
my pillow, with its nose in the milk pail. I had 
no ti-niA to think what it was, but caught it by the 
liind legs and drove it out. Some think it was a 
jackal, others a dog. 

January 17. — A wild morning, flights of geese 
passing overhead at daybreak, and immense flocks 
of rooks and jackdaws, wheeling and clamouring, 
as they do iu England before a storm. “We were 
half iachned to put off otu’ journey again, especially 
when raiu began to fall; but the tents were soon 
down, and we started, wrapped in our thickest 
cloaks and overcoats. The road to-day led up the 
cliffs, and over a long tract of desert, across which 
the wind blew pitilessly, and presently it began to 
snow so thickly that we could only see a hundred 
yards or so in front of us. The wind was fortu- 
nately at our back. There was no track visible; 
and it seemed doubtful whether any of the party 
knew the right direction; but we came upon a 
shepherd who put us right, and by degrees tho 
storm abated, and before midday the sun struggled 
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out, and then ire got douTi into the valley again, 
and halted some minutes under the lee of the 
cliffs. However, it was no use stopping, as we 
hope to get to Deyr to-morrow ; and we pushed on 
aU day till near sunset, when we came to a ruined 
waU at the edge of a tamarisk wood, w'here there 
were some tents and a flock of kids feediug under 
shelter of the wall. We were soon busy making a 
fire and wamung, at least om- fingers, if no more. 
I don’t think I ever remember such a piercing 
wind, except perhaps when we were snowed up on 
the Shdtt el Sherghi iu Algeria fom years ago. 
It was quite dark before the katterjis arrived, 
and we were frozen to the bones. How we 
have got the tents up and are out of the wind. 
There is nothiug so snug as a tent hr windy 
weather, for there are no draughts. It is nearly 
full moon, and the sky is clear. The tent is already 
frozen stiff. So are my hands. 

Januarij 18. — The water m the pad under the 
eaves of the tent had an iaeh of ice on it this 
momiug ; and a rope, which had given way duriug 
the night, still stuck out sti’aight and stiff where 
it had broken. Hanua has enlivened the morning 
by a little theatrical scene about a piece of cord, 
secreted by some of the Arabs who have supplied 
us with milk. These are Agheddat, another low 
tribe; and small thefts must, I suppose, be ex- 
pected. However, Haima insisted upon the lost 
article being restored, and appealed to Mr. S. 
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Seeing that the matter was heeomiag serious, the 
Aghedaat began, to accuse each other, and at 
last gave np two men as the cnlprits, and with 
them the lost cord. It was amusing to hear 
TTanua leetm’iiig these poor thieves on the folly 
and wickedness of their conduct ; and to see 
him theatrically fastening horse hobbles to their 
ancles. Siihman, more practically inclined, gave 
each a sound box on the car ; and there the 
matter ended. 

These Aghedaat, it appears, have some good 
mares, which they get from the Anazeh ; and there 
had been some talk over night about an extraordinary 
horse of the Mdneghi H 4 dmj breed to be seen 
somewhere in the neighbourhood ; so when, shortly 
after startiag, we mot some men who offered to 
take ns to see this beast, we readily agreed to go with 
them. The Mdneghi breed, though much esteemed, 
is not usually handsome; bxit this they declared 
was an exception. “ Mdneghi ibn Sbeyel” * they 
kept on repeating, in a tone of tenderness, and as 
if tasting the flavour of each syllable ; for the 
reverence of blood here amoimts to fanaticism. 
"We turned out of the track, and went for a mile 
or so through brushwood, coming at last to an 
open space where some women were rollin g up a 
tent they had just pulled down. The “ goodman ” 
was away, they said, on his horse, gone to borrow 

* Ibn Sbeyel, of the Gomussa, a tribe of Sebia Aiazeb, possesses 
tbe most esteemed strain of Mdnegbi Hedruj. 
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donkeys to move Ms camp -with, to fresh quarters. 
A horse of the ManogM’s nobility could not of 
course be used for baggage purposes. "We had 
hardly done talking, Tvhen Mohammed appeared, 
dri'S’ing half-a-dozen asses in front of Mm, and 
mounted on a mcck-lookmg Httlo black pony, all 
mane and tail. TMs Tvas the celebrated sue of 
TrMch "sve had heard so much ; and I feel siue that 
the people about had a real behef in Ms good 
qualities, and could not understand vhy tto should 
find fault, merely on account of Ms looks, -vdth an 
animal so nobly bred. "We did not stop long, but, 
exeusMg oruselTes for oiu lack of enthusiasm by 
saying that black Tras not our lucky colour, we 
departed. 

We were now deteimined to reach Deyr to-day, 
so, leaving the baggage to follow, and sending 
Siiliman forwai'd to announce om: arrival, we pushed 
on. It seemed a long way to oru impatience, but 
at last from some rising groimd we caught sight of 
a point on the horizon wMeh we knew must be the 
minaret of Deyr. A little later, we mettMee travel- 
lers, merchants of Bagdad, the only wayfarers 
except AK Beg whom we had met with in our ten 
days’ ride, who told us the town was close at hand. 
Then, as we were crossing a little plain, behold a 
cavalcade of horsemen advancing towards us, and 
in their front, an elegant young gentleman in 
Eiuopean clothes who introduced himself as the 
Pasha’s secretary, and delivered a polite message 
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fro'm his master cnti-eathig us to honour him mtli 
oiu’ company at the Serai, -w^here the oxen and fat- 
lings had been killed for us, and all things vere 
ready. This ^re were not at all prepared for ; and 
Tve at first hoped that some compromise miglit 
be come to in the "way of pitching om’ tents in the 
Pasha’s neighbourhood; but tbe young man vas 
inexorable, and -would hear of nothing less than an 
imeonditional acceptance. So -we consented, and 
TVilfrid, rising to the dignity of the occasion, 
assumed all possible gi’amt}" in ans-wering tbe 
salute of the fifteen men, vho represent the military 
force of the Pashabk, draum up by the roadside in 
om- honom. IText, a deputation of the principal 
to-wnsmen, on theb best horses, and in fact every- 
body -who could get up a four-footed beast, came out 
to escort us to the to-wn, forming a cavalcade of 
some forty or fifty horsemen. These from time to 
time, and instigated by the young man who again 
led the -way on his sorry nag -with his tro-wsers 
much tucked up and sho-wing a pair of neat “ side- 
fipring boots,” started to perform the fantccsia, the 
common form of polite -welcome among Turks and 
Arabs alike. This I need not describe. Lastly, at 
the first house of the to-wu, mounted on a handsome 
black mule -with trappings and tassels of black and 
gold, and attended by half a dozen servants, stood 
TTis Excellency PEriseyn Pasha -waiting in state to 
receive us. There -was no refusing such noble ofiers 
of entertainment, so "we are no-w at the Serai, not , 
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altogether loath, after all, to exchange onr rough 
life out of doors for clean rooms with carpets spread, 
and, oh Inxury ! in an inner chamber the parapher- 
nalia of an almost Christian bed ! ” 
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“ This accident may, at least, serve as a warning for us all, to let well alone.*'- 
Eugewoeth, 


Huseyn Pasha’s paternal goyernmerLt — The Ottoman policy in 
tile Desert — Divide et impera ” — "We are placed tmder snrveil- 
lance, and hospitably thwarted in onr design of visiting the 
Anazeh — ^Deyr, the best market for pure Arabian horses — 
Pii-st talk of the Shammar— Their hero, Abd-nl-Kerim, his 
adventures and death — They threaten Deyr — A dishonest 
zaptieh— I fall into a well, and am rescued — We depart for 
Bagdad. 

Pasha, GoTemor of Peyr, is a man of 
fifty or tliereabouts, -witli a dignified exterior, and 
decidedly handsome features, in spite of a grizzled 
heard and of the ineyitahle button Trhich afflicts all 
faces in these regions. He is an Aleppine by birth, 
and in sympathy is an Arab rather than a Turk, 
being only Ottoman in so far as he represents the 
traditional policy of the Empire by paternally mis- 
goyeming his proyince. I do not say this to his 
discredit, for I belieye him to be as honest an 
official as can be fotmd bet^yeen Aleppo and Bxis- 
sora ; but the Turkish Goyemment has neyer sanc- 
tioned any other system of administration in Arabia 
than one of oppression tovards the veak ^d deceit 
toyrards the strong. This Hfiseyn loyally carries 
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out. In manner lie lias all the eoxu’tesy of the Tiu’k 
joined to something of the Arab frankness, -which 
impressed us very favom-ably, and made us hesitate 
in the final adoption of a title for him which more 
than once suggested itself to us, that of the faux 
lonJiomme. I am stOl ashamed to say anything but 
what is good of a host so hospitable and a protector 
so lavish of kind protestations as was this amiable 
nvAteslierif ; and, if it were possible to dissociate his 
early reception of us from the tiresome insincerity 
of his subsequent behaviour, T shordd say that he 
was one of the best and kindest friends we met -with 
on our travels. A disagreeable suspicion, however, 
recxu'S, as I -write, that from the first his hospitality 
was not altogether -without motive. I sometimes 
fancy that, even before our arrival at Deyr, he must 
have had notice of the object of om’ joimiey, and 
received a hint to throw pleasant obstacles in our 
way, and that, being a shrewd man, as Orientals 
are shrewd, he had resolved on a little plan of 
action which should load us -with ei-vilities and 
polite attentions from the outset, and conduct us in 
the end with aU honom* and dispatch to the nearest 
point of his frontier. ITor is this improbable. 

The Turkish Government has always been very 
jealous of foreign intrigues among the Bedouin 
tribes, whom it is then policy to keep as children 
in ignorance of all that passes in the outer world. 
It has equally been their policy to sow dissensions 
among them ; and, as I have already described, by 
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good fortune or good management, tlie most 
dangerous tiibes were this Trintor hotly engaged 
in civil var. It ’troidd be a jiity, the authorities 
doubtless thought, that so satisfactory a state of 
things should be iuterfered uith by mere busy- 
bodies from EuroiDe, -who might possibly inform 
the Bedouins of the iU turn things had taken for 
the Sultan in Bulgaria, and of the denuded state 
of the gairison to'UTis and military roads of Syria. 
“Divide and rule” Tvas an osceUont motto; and 
Europeans had before now attempted to unite the 
tiibes against Ottoman rule, or patch up peaces 
between them out of foolish humanitarian motives. 
Moreover, any day might bring the news of a crisis 
in the affaris of the Empire; and England was 
known to have her eye on the Euphrates. "What 
then more likely than that oms shoidd be a semi- 
official mission, to spy out the nakedness of the 
land ? A British Consul would hardly have come 
so far from his post without political motive ; and 
Mr. S. was with us. Hiiseyn, wise in his gene- 
ration, may well have argued in this way. Only 
he would have been wiser still if he could have 
guessed that honesty in dealing with us would 
be the best policy, and that, by senduig us under 
pledge of silence to the Arabs, he would have 
gained aU his object. The details of his plan, if 
plan there was, were ably carried out. EQs hos- 
pitality was absolute and complete, as that of any 
desert Sheykh. He would allow no word or 
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suggestion of our occupying any other house hut 
his O’sni, or of oiur pitehmg tents and living outside 
the tovTi. “That vould do him too great dis- 
honour."’ He had abeady abandoned his o■^vn 
apartment to us, and had hn-ed a room for himself 
else"where. TTe shotdd stay a veek, ten days, a 
month, the vrhole "winter, "with him, and he shotdd 
still he less than satisfied. He "was our servant 
and vcikil (agent) in all that we might require at 
Dep*, whether horses, if we -wished to buy them, 
or mules and provisions for the road, when the 
time should come. But of this he would not speak. 
A feast was ready for us indoors, and the "wind was 
hlo-wing fmiously do-wn the street. Even WilMd 
allowed that oiu’ vow of spending the whole "winter 
out of doors must he broken here. “iVh haij 
vimedioP We consented, and were at once installed 
in our honomahle captivity. Once within the walls 
of the Serai, we were of course under our host’s 
eye, and nobody could come m or go out "without 
his sanction. It would he difficult for ns to com- 
municate -with the to-wnspeople of Dep, except 
through the Pasha’s servants; and no agent of 
Jeddan’s was likely to venture inside His Excel- 
lency’s courtyard to give us information. Mr. S., 
fatigued -with the journey, would he only too 
willing to stay qxuetly indoors; and we were 
strange to the ways and language of the place, and 
could not go about alone asking questions in "(lie 
bazaar. All information, then, could he cooked for 
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us, before being served up, and ve were practically 
helpless. That tliis was the case we afterwards 
had amide proof. All the Sheykhs of importance 
have spies and correspondents in the town, who, 
if we had been encamped outside the town, would 
at once have come to us, hearing the report of oui‘ 
intended jorn-ney; bnt Huseyn, as wo discovered 
later, gave orders to have strange Arabs carefully 
‘‘ consic/nes ” at his door. It was impossible to get 
anyone to speak on the subject of Jed^an. 

Huseyn himself was an agreeable talker, but 
conversed more readily with Mr, S. in Turkish, the 
official language, (no employ e., were he from Hejd, 
would speak Arabic) than in Arabic on the subject 
of om’ •sisit to the .^azoh. He could not recom- 
mend our even attempting it in the present state of 
things. War, as wo knew, was raging in the Syrian 
desert, which was infested ■mih.gJia.tits, or marauding 
parties, of forty or fifty men each, over whom Jeddan 
himself had no control. From these the Pasha 
could of course give us no security. It was all 
ho could do to preserve his communications with 
Bagdad. Moreover, Jeddan’s position was exceed- 
ingly precarious. He had beaten the Podia; but 
these had gone to the JOf to get help fr'om Ibn 
Pashidj who might any day appear in the Hanidd. 
The Shdmmar of Mesopotamia were in arms, and 
sm’e to attack him ag soon as they saw their 
opportunity ; and lastly, there was a split among 
the Sebda themselves. Besides aU this, it was too 
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late. Jeddan -was gone from Bishari, “and ■who 
knows where the Bedonins are, when once they 
move ? ” They were probably by this time far away 
sonth pursning the Eoala. "We should do better 
to stay qnietly at Deyr with him, the Pasha, for a 
month, when the Anazch wordd be coming north 
again, dming all which time he would be onr soli- 
citous and grateful host. Then, when the tribes 
had renewed then rnyamdn with the Government 
(an annual convention for trading piu-poses), he 
would, inshaUah, take us himself to Jeclaan. “ In- 
shalldh” was all we could answer, thanking the 
Pasha for his kindness. 

In the meanwliile, we were treated with almost 
royal honoms. A guard of honom had orders to 
attend us wherever wo should go, on foot or on 
horseback, outside the gates of the Serai ; and the 
inhabitants of the town, little inclined as Arabs 
are to show respect to persons, were constrained to 
stand up as we passed in the streets, a rather the- 
somo piece of ceremony to us, who would rather have 
made friends with them. TTe felt inclined to say, 
en Ions princes — “Thank you, good people, for 
your loyalty, but do sit down.” 

Om* first day was devoted to receiving deputa- 
tions, always however in presence of our host. 
Pii’st there were the toum councillors, grave elderly 
Arabs in Bedouin dress (for here the Syrian tunic 
and turban are unknown), who came in barefooted, 
and sat uncomfortably on the edges of the Pasha’s 
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chairs, or on the gi’ouncl, according to their rank on 
the “local hoard.” From these no information 
conld he had, except that Jedaan "was “ leijid., 
lei/kl, aneV el HamdtV’ (far, far array in the desert). 
Then there vere Chi’istians, of -rrhom there is a popn- 
lation of about a hundred at Deyr, headed by their 
priest, a long-nosed Chaldean from Mdsul, "who 
■were more familiar and more talkatiTe. These all 
had grierances. They had come from their homes 
at Aleppo or Mosul to make money, and had not 
made enough. They sought our protection for the 
recovery of bad debts. Then there vas the army, 
represented by a lieutenant ; and a man -who had 
fanned the taxes of last year, and could not get his 
aiTears paid on accoxmt of the ■war ; and ■women, 
— but here oiu’ patience "was exhausted, and "we 
begged that the rest might come another day. 

In the afternoon •we rode a little ■way from the 
to'wn to exercise the horses, ■who seemed to be as 
much in ■want of fresh air as ■we wore otnselves. 
My horse had broken out into a sort of rash caused 
by the hot stable, and Hagar seemed to have caught 
a cold. M^e went towards the hills, which are here 
about a mile back from the river, and got what 
•view was to be had of the to^wn. Deyr is built of 
mud and, like most of the ■tillages on the upper 
Euj)hrates which wo afterwards saw, stands in a 
dreary ■wilderness. The river, picturesque as it 
generally is, with its ■wild tamarisk woods and 
glades of grass, is bare and hideous wherever the 
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Arabs bare made a permanent settlement. The 
sites also are usually tbe least interesting, being 
chosen for some agrieultm-al advantage, an island, 
or a low alluvial tract near enough to the river level 
to be easily irrigated. The ancient cities, as we 
see by their remains, were, on the contrary, perched 
on commanding positions on the cliff ; and this pro- 
bably represents a difference in circumstances be- 
tween the past and present dwellers in the valley. 
"Formerly, as I imagine, the towns defied the 
Bedouins of the desert round them ; now they pay 
them tribute and live on sufferance. This was 
certainly true till a few years back. The conse- 
quence is, the villages lie undefended and without 
regard to strategical position. They seem to 
depend on them poverty for protection. Deyr is 
especially uninteresting. Even the river loses its 
dignity there, being in fact but a narrow branch, 
the main channel passing on the other side of a low 
flat island, made hideous by rude attempts at culti- 
vation. All is bare for miles round, except where 
the ground is broken by patches of iU-ploughed, ill- 
sown, ill-watered fields of barley. hTatare may be 
hard-featm’ed in the desert, but here it has been 
made repulsive, as a plain face is by painting. The 
town itself stands on a little eminence, its own 
ruins ; for there is evidence of its antiquity in the 
mounds and traces of canals which extend behind 
it, while the wildemess of graves around is that of 
a large city. 
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Deyr lias been furtber disfigured by tbe em- 
beUisbments of an enterprising Pasba, •wbo gave 
it, some few years ago, a grotesque imitation of 
a Eiu’opean fanbom’g. That is to say, a broad 
sti'aigbt road -was traced, •with a baiTack, a “public 
garden ” enclosed -witb an iron railing, and balE-a- 
dozen bonses 'witb a second story. Tbe principal of 
these is tbe Serai. Outside tbe toTvn, among tbe 
grayes, if tbe evening is fine, -women -walk or sit ; 
boys tbi'o-w stones, or play at rounders and bockey, 
■wbile yoimg men ride about cantering in eights, to 
break in the colts they have bought from tbe 
Anazeb, and teach them to change tben leg easily. 
This is tbe only cheerful sight. 

Deyr is -well kno-wn as a horse market, and is 
perhaps tbe only to-wn north of Jebel Sbammar 
■where tbe inhabitants have any general kno-wledge 
of tbe blood and breeding of tbe beasts they 
possess. Tbe to-wnsmen indeed are but a single 
step removed from tbe Bedouins, their tmdoubtod 
ancestors, and have preserved aU tbe prejudices 
and beliefs common to tbe desert tribes almost 
untouched. They usually purchase their colts as 
yearlings, either from tbe Gomussa or some other 
of tbe Sebda tribes, and, ba-ving broken them 
thoroughly, sell them at three years old to the 
Aleppo merchants. They occasionally too have 
mares left -with them in partnership by the Anazeb; 
and from these they breed according to the strictest 
desert rules. It is therefore, for a stranger, by 
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far the best market for tboroxigbbreds in Asia; and 
yon may see some of tbe best blood at Deyr that 
can be found anyvrbcre, besides ba^Tng a guarantee 
of its autbentieity, impossible xmder ordinary cir- 
cumstances at Damascus or Aleppo. There ai-e, I 
may say, no horses at Deyr but thoroughbreds. We 
made sorcral pin-chases, a chestnut mare, Saadeh 
Togan, irell-knoim, as ire aftenrards found, in all 
the desert round as one of the handsomest and 
best but thought to be barren ; a thi-ee year old bay 
fiUy, hlaneghieh Slaji, vhieh beat Hagar over a half 
mile, and a pony mare, also llaneghfeh, for irhich 
ire exchanged the horse I had been ridiag, as it iras 
thought more convenient that ire should have only 
mares upon our joiuney. All these at very mode- 
rate prices, thanks to the penniless state of the 
country, the scarcity of purchasers, and om- friend 
Hiiseyn’s kind authority. Suliman, the Turkish 
zaj)tieh, negotiated the purchase of the first, irhieh 
gives too good a trait of manners to bo omitted. 
The mare belonged to a liojja^ or learned man of 
the toira, irho had had her some years, but could 
not ride her on account of her high spirits ; and irho, 
finding that she had failed the last tiro years to 
produce a foal, iras anxious to sell her.* ' Suliman, 
■without letting him knoir the name of the purchaser, 
agreed irith bim on a price ; the money named iras 
paid, and he iras sent to hand it over to the oimer. 

But the Turk could not find it in his heart to 

THs is almost always a reason for selling. 
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let In’m liare all the money, and kept back five 
pounds. The kojja complained, and came to ns 
for the mare, saying be Tvould have her back; 
-^hereupon it vas discovered that another fraud of 
ten pounds had been committed on ourselves, the 
man having, in fact, received fifteen pounds less 
than the sum ve had given to Suliman. This 
-tale is tj^ical, not only of the dishonesty, but 
.still more of the stupidity of the ordinary zaptieh. 
If Sidiman could have been content uith cheating 
xis, nothing u'ould have ever come to light about 
it; but his greediness spoilt aH. The Pasha -was 
Tery grave when he heard what had happened, 
saymg that it brought disgrace upon his house; 
and he made the sergeant refund the money. 
Suliman did this reluetantly, pleading that he had 
a wife and childi-en to support. Wilfrid would 
.have given the ten pounds to the poor man who 
had been cheated, but Huseyn begged that the 
matter might drop there. The man had had his 
money. So we were fain to be content, and even 
to forgive Siiliman, who came next day with ashes 
on his head and a face of repentance. I am sony 
we did so, as he afterwards proved quite unworthy. 
Dishonesty in money matters is not confined to 
Turkey, I fear ; but less shame is attached to 
being foxmd out there than with us. We after- 
wards discovered that the miserable sergeant had 
not only made this large coup about the mare, but 
had kept most of the small sums, mejidies and 
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bosUiks, -vrliicb ve bad entrusted to bim diu-mg' 
our joiuTioy from Aleppo, as payment for milk and 
bread, in tbe jdaccs ybere ye bad stopped. 

Hdscyn bad several borses and mai-es in bis 
stables -vrliieb be vas proud to sbov i\s ; but, 
except on sucb occasions, tbey never left tbeu- 
mangers, as bo is a timid rider, and afraid to trust 
others on tbeir backs. Among tbo rest, bo bad a 
fine Hamdani Sinari, badly broken-kneed ; but 
broken knees are a defect no one berc considers of 
consequence. I siqapose tbe borses vbo bavo tbem 
are tbrovm dovu as colts; for, vrben full grovTi^ 
no Arabian ever falls, bowever careless be may be 
about tiipping. Diuing aU oiu travels ve never 
sav an accident of this sort. li^'o'W' I return to my 
journal. 

Sunda?/, January 20. — ITew plans. Tbe Pasba 
assures us tbat it is quite out of tbo question our 
going to tbe Anazeb at present, and proposes 
instead tbat, as Tve are tm-willing to stay longer 
than need be at Deyr, ve should pay a visit to tbo 
Sbammar in Mesopotamia. We are loath to 
abandon our original plan; but tbe main feature 
of it, tbe msit to Jebel Sbanunar, is at any rate 
impossible this year ; for, -wbatever else is doubt- 
ful, it seems certain tbat Jed^ cannot novr go 
neai-ly so far south. Indeed ire are beginning to 
think tbat tbe tale of tbe Anazeb going there at all 
is untnie. Por myself, I am quite as ready for tbe 
new plan, thinking tbat we should be doing a 
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foolish, thing to entangle om’selvcs just now in the 
Anazeh disputes. 

The Pasha has explained to ns the political 
position of the Mesopotamian Shanunar. They 
ai’o a large and powerful tiibe, indeed the only 
fighting tribe east of the Euphrates; and hare 
been the rirals and enemies of the Anazeh ever 
since they first came into the country. Their 
Shoykh is Perhdn ibn Sfuk, in whose fandly the 
dignity of chief is hereditary. He is on good 
terms with the goyemment, and has lately been 
• made a Pasha, with an allowance from the Pashahk 
of Bagdad of about £3000 a year. In considera- 
tion of this, he has engaged to keep his people 
quiet and, if possible, to induce them to settle 
down as cultivators in the vaUey of the Tigris, 
giving the example himself by living at Sherghdt, 
a place about sixty miles south of Mosul. Hriseyn 
however thinks that there is more show thau 
reality in the arrangement, as far as Perhan is 
concerned. It is certain that the Shammar are 
not at all pleased ■with the Sheykh’s submission. 
They look upon him "with some contempt even, as 
he is the son of a Bagdad woman, and talks 
Turkish, which he learned at Constantinople many 
years ago, when he was hostage there. The more 
independent members of the tribe seceded long ago 
from Eerhan, and put themselves under his half 
brother Abd ul Kdrim, about whom we have already 
heard many stories. 
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As Abd til Eerini is a great boro in recent 
33edomn bistory, I may as -well put dotni bero allwc 
•aftertrards learned of bim. His niotbor tvas of tbo 
Tai, a tribe bold to be most noble by tbe Bedotdns, 
tbougb tributary to tbe Sbammar; and on tbis 
■account be Tras preferred by bis people to Perban. 
He led tbem in all tbem Trars ; and, as long as be 
lived, bis elder brotbor bad no antbority out of 
Bagdad. He appears to bare been of tbat ebival- 
rons typo so mucb admired by tbe Bedouins, open- 
banded, generous and brave. He never tvould make 
peace vitb tbe Turks, and they often suffered 
severely at bis bands. He and Jeddan bad knotm 
•eacb other as cbildren, being of tbo same age, and 
■Jeddan bad been sent during one of tbem truces 
{for tbe Sbammar and Fcddan arc always enemies) 
to stay some months, as a sort of pledge of peace, 
in tbe tent of Abd ul Kdrim’s father Sfuk. Abd 
rd Kdrim bad indeed been a sort of patron of 
■Jeddan’s in early life, having given bim money 
and camels, and set him up, more than once, when 
Jeddan bad got into difficulties; but afterwards 
tbe hereditary bostilitj’ of them tribes made tbem 
enemies. Jeddan, from having been a poor man 
of no particular account among bis people, rose, 
through bis skill and bravery, to be leader of tbe 
Peddan, and then of tbe whole Anazeb clan ; and 
•consequently, be and Abd ul Kerim were at con- 
stant rivaby and war. On one occasion, Jeddan 
■ with fifty followers was surprised and smTounded 
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at niglitfall by a largo body of Sbanimar, wbo, as 
the eustom is ia the desert, "vraited till daylight to 
make tbeir attack. The reddan bad little cbance of 
escape, and \vere resigning tbemselves to eaptm-c 
and spoliation in the moming, for tbeu’ mares -vrere 
tired and tbo enemy Tras fi-esb, when, in tbo 
middle of tbo nigbt, a man came to them from tbo 
Sbammar Tvitb a message to Jedaan from Abd ul 
Kdrim. Ho Tvas riding a Trbite mare; and tbe 
message vas to tbo foUo-wing efrect: ‘‘Abd nl 
Heiim, in token of tbeir ancient friendsbij), sends 
bis omi mare to Jodtian, beggiag that be mil ride 
ber to-moiTom Sbe is tbo best in all tbe Sbammar 
camp.” Thus mounted, Jeduan fongbt bis losiag 
battle tbe next day, bnt escaped captui-e, tbanks to 
Abd id Hdiim’s mare, bis men beiag all taken 
prisoners. Tbe story takes us back to tbe days of 
Saladin. 

Abd nl Edrim 'vras a proud man, and took exery 
oj)portnnity of insulting and annoying tbe Turks, 
sending tbe Valy of Bagdad back mtbout receixiag 
bim, one day wben be came ont to msit bim. He 
■was therefore looked upon as a mere outlaw at 
Bagdad. To this be owed bis death. Tbe circum- 
stances, as I beard them related, were as follows : 

Abd ul Kdriai was in loro with a cousin of bis 
own, a daughter of bis mother’s brother, and conse- 
<iuently a Tai, * who was equally attached to him ; 

* The Tai women are reputed the most heautiful of any in the 
Desert, 
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and lie had intended to many her ; hut, for some 
reason not explained, she Aras given by her father 
to another suitor. The gild sent a message to Abd 
nl Kerim, telling him %vhat had happened, and bog- 
ging him to take her away from her new husband. 
This the lover made haste to do, aiThdng with all 
possible speed, and followed by twenty horsemen. 
But the plot was discovered; and, when Abd ul 
Kerim arrived, ho foimd the husband there with his 
fidends, who, drawing his sword, cut the ghd in pieces 
before his eyes, calliug out to him, ‘‘Yon wanted 
her. Look, she is yoims to take or to leave.” YTiat 
happened at that moment I do not know ; but Abd 
rd Keidm seems to have gone crazy for a wbile, and 
to have roamed about the country for several days 
desti’oying everyone he met. They say (but this of 
course is an exaggeration) that he sacked forty vil- 
lages. On this the govemor of Mdsul sent out a 
lai’ge ai'my to attack him, and he was driven south 
across the Euphrates, into the Mdntej&k country, 
where he took refuge with Kassr, the Montefik 
Sheykh, who, beiug on good terms with the Govern- 
ment, sent him prisoner to Bagdad. He was for- 
warded thence to Mdsul, where the Pasha hanged 
him publicly on the bridge, like a common felon. 
The news of Abd ul K&'im’s death spread conster- 
nation through Mesopotamia ; and, for a time, the 
independent Shammar seemed permanently broken ; 
and, there beiug no other of the Sfiik family old 
enough to be their leader, Ferhdn regained Ms 
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credit, and Tras once more aekno^vledgod Slieykh of 
the -whole tribe. Meanvhilo the Tai -woman, Abd 
nl Edrim’s motlrer, a person of great dignity and 
influence, fled -with her youngest son Paris and 
the rest of her belongings, into Iv'cjd, -where they 
remained two ycai-s or more. IS'ow, ho-wever, they 
have returned, and Paris is gradxially resuming 
his brother’s position, all the more -warlike of 
the Shamniar having joined him. But of this 
later. 

Paris, it appears, is a j’oung man of high 
spu’it and of great personal attractions, “a great 
schemer,” the Pasha says, and has succeeded in 
getting together a large number of follo-wors -who 
live independently of Perhan and of all other con- 
trol, in the northern half of Mesopotamia. He 
ivould be an interesting person to sec, especially 
as he has probably never spoken to a Emopean 
in his life. The Pasha thinlcs he might send a 
message to him proposing a visit. That would 
be much better than going to Jeddan, and I 
think it probable wo shall do it. Otherwise 
there seems nothing possible but to go to Bagdad. 
The difficulty is to get started with the tribes, as 
-without help or introduction of some sort, it is un- 
possiblo to go to them. ’Whatever wo do had 
better be done quickly, as Wilfrid is fi’ctting at 
this life indoors. 

January 21. — A new complication has arisen, 
and I really begin to suspect that the Pasha does 
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not intend ns to go any^vliere bnt back to Aleppo. 
A man came in this momiag -witb nc^^^s that a band 
of Sbammar have made a ponnee on tbe Bnggara, a 
small pastoral tribe ocenpyiag tbe left bank of tbe 
Euphrates, just opposite Deyr, and bare carried off 
eighteen mares and five thousand sheep. It soimds 
rather like an eseuse for putting off otu- new expedi- 
tion ; but the Pasha appeai-s really frightened. He 
talks of Deyr being sacked, as indeed it might be any 
day by the smaUest tribe in the coxmtry, and has 
sent off a messenger to Aleppo threatening to resign 
his post if not speedily supported by troops. He 
has got just fifteen men here, including Siiliman 
and the others who came with us, and, though he 
has plenty of arms and ammunition, ho cannot get 
any of the townspeople to come forward and help in 
the defence. He has sent a message to the town 
coxmcil offeiing arms to aU who will ernuU them- 
selves ; but the councillors have pradently sent no 
answer. I suppose they are not so frightened as the 
Pasha. WilMd suggests ditches being dug across 
the ends of the streets, or still better, that negotia- 
tions be entered into at once with Paris, who is only 
fifty or sixty miles off. It appears that it was not 
his men who took the Buggiiia sheep, but people 
from the south under Mijxxel, one of Ferhdn’s sons, 
who are on bad tcims with Paris; and Mr. S. 
think s that Paris might be induced to help the 
Government against his nephew, if j)roperly ap- 
plied to. 
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Jamtary 22 . — Another story of marauders. 
Mfjuel, accorcliug to report, came yesterday and 
claimed tribute from some tents close to Deyr. 
Each tent bad to give a carpet, a sbeep, or a sack 
of barley, Tbe Pasba is more than ever frightened 
and j)erplexed. Wilfrid suggests that ■we should go 
on a mission to Paris ; but this Hiiseyn "vrill not hear 
of, •without first sending a messenger. He sent for 
Beder Aga, the captain of the zaptiehs, and told him, 
in our presence, to get ready for a long ride, and then 
•wrote a letter to the effect that, “ if Paiis ■wished tO’ 
gainfavoiu' in the eyes of the Gorenunent, no^ww'as- 
his time. Deyr -was just no-vw •without troops ; but 
some •wore expected, and, in the meantime, Paris 
•would do ■well to keep the countiy q^uiet ; he •would 
be paid for it, and -would earn the Pasha’s grati- 
tude.” A postscript -was added, so Hiiseyn assured 
us, informing Paris of om: desire to make his ac- 
quaintance and intention of paying him a visit. 

Beder Aga took the letter, and then sat do-wn, as 
if a-waiting orders. “You understand,” Hiiseyn 
said, “you are to take it to Paris.” “Yes, 
Efiendi.” “ And you are to go at once.” “ Yes, 
Effendi.” “ Ho-w directly,” “ Yes, Efiendi.’^ 
“ Then -why don’t you go ? ” — Beder Aga made 
no ans'wer, but held out his right hand, moving the 
thumb and fingers suggestively, as if counting 
money. The Pasha -was silent, “Ho-w am I to 
go ? ” says Beder Aga. “ Why, on horseback, to 
be sure,” says PQs Excellency. “And my -wife 
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and eHldren, are they to go too?” ‘‘Of eoiu’se 
not.” “ They mmi have something to eat then. 
Giye me a month’s pay of my arrears, and a month 
for each of my men.” Hiiseyn seemed emhai-rasscd. 
“IvTonsensc,” he said, ‘‘•'what do yonyantyith so 
much ? Take a creek’s pay.” The captain saluted 
and -went out in silence. 

Wilfrid has been shooting to-day on a small 
island, and came home yith a dozen francolins. He 
sa-w sereral boars. 

Januari/ 23. — have just had a •wonderful escape. 
We "were aU riding quietly do'wn the high street 
of Deyr this morning "with -two zaptiehs fol- 
lomug ; •when, without the slightest •warning, and 
in •view of everyone, I disappeared, mare and all, 
into the ground. It was like the stories of people 
being swallowed up in earthquakes. I had no time 
to think or to call out. Down we went ■with the 
soil from the street above pattering on my head, as 
it seemed to me, into the bowels of the earth. It 
was a well which Omar Pasha, in his modem im- 
provement of widening the street, had lightly 
bridged over with planks, and left, a pitfall for the 
unwary. The planks had rotted away and we fell 
through. Fortunately the well was not deep, and 
the recent rains had filled it with mud. With my 
arms stretched up, I coidd just reach the hands 
which were stretched do-wn to mo from above, and 
was out in an instant. With the mare it was a 
more difdcult matter. Poor beast, she was wedged 
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so tight that she could not even struggle, and had 
to ^vait there an hour or more before she could be 
dug out. A sloping Tvay -was made to the bottom 
of the "vreU, and then ropes ^rere passed roimd her, 
and she Tras dragged up the incline by main force. 
"Wlien untied, she jumped to her feet and neighed, 
ha^-ing till then made no attempt at struggling. A 
human being could not have shown greater sense. 
In the midst of our anxieties, the good Pasha 
arrived, shaking his head ruefully with an expres- 
sion of being dreadfully shocked at such an accident 
having occurred under his jurisdiction. “ Wah, 
waJiy zvali he repeated, holding up his hands “ Oh 
dear, oh dear, oh dear ! ” 

The Pasha’s house is certainly very vrell ordered. 
He has a capital butler and a capital cook, and aU his 
other servants are attentive and polite. The stable 
is liberally provided with all that horses can want, 
and our mares are getting fat and fiisky. "We 
keep them out of doors, in spite of the cold weather, 
snow and rain, much to the horror of the head- 
groom ; but they certainly do better so when well 
clothed, and ours have three blankets, the outer 
one reaching to the heels. In travelling it does 
not do to let beasts sleep out of doors one night 
and in the next. The open air is always best for 
them ; but they ought, except in very hot weather, 
to be thickly clothed. Want of sleep at night 
makes horses thin sooner than want of food. Be- 
sides the blankets, our mares have coats of their 

VOL. I. K 
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©■ffTi a good inch, long, and ire nerer clean or dress 
tlieni in any way. They look rough, but they keep 
in health. 

January 24. — Beder Aga has not returned, if 
he eyer went, nor has the Pasha aUnded in any 
way to his message to Paris. I think the whole 
tiling was, perhaps, a mystidcation, to turn our 
attention from Jedaan and the Anazeh ; or he may 
haye repented when he saw that we took the 
proposal seiiously. ^JTow he only talks of our 
going on to Bagdad, and eyen Mr. S. thinks 
this wiU be best. He cannot himself go further 
with us, as his consular district ends here. It 
seems an “impotent conclusion” to our yast ambi- 
tions ; but we console ourselyes, as the French did 
after the battle of "Worth. “ Nous reeuhns pour 
mieux sauterB The Pasha thinks of nothing but 
the possible sack of Deyr and his own forlorn 
position far away from house and home. He has 
none of his family with bi-m here, and is a true 
Aleppine in his horror of the desert and fear of 
danger. “"WTiy, why did I leaye my home?” is 
the bm'den of his complaint. “ What false ambi- 
tion lured me, what love of the name of Pasha? 
Woe worth the day, woe worth the horn* when I 
turned my face from Aleppo and came out to die 
in this wilderness.” We know not how to comfort 
him, our hearts being aU in the desert and not at 
all in the town. He talks of packing up and going, 
if not speedily reheyed from aicsdety by the arriyal 
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of ti’oops. and. oiu* aft’aii’s are quite forgotten 
in this deeper grief. 

Jaimanj 25. — k. caravan, escorted hy some 
soldiers, has anived from Aleppo. It -will go on 
to-monw for Bagdad, and ve, in despair of any- 
thing better, have agreed to travel vrith it. We 
cannot stay all the "winter at Deyr, — ^it is too 
terribly dull; — and "we may as well oeen]py the 
time, between this and the return of the Amazeh 
northwards, in seeing the lower portion of the 
river and the city of the Cahphs. Mr, S. "will at 
the same tune return to AJeppo, promising to meet 
us here again the first week in March, and this 
time really take us to Jeddan. We are to try in 
the meanwhile to got to om* friends, the Shammar, 
thi'ough Colonel Nison’s help at Bagdad. The 
Pasha there must have troops to send with us, if he 
likes to do so. It seems a roundabout way to go 
to work through Bagdad, which is three hundred 
miles away from the chrection we wish to take ; but 
I have some confidence that, when thro"wn entirely 
on oiu- o"wn resom'ces, we shall manage better than 
now when we are under tutelage. Wilfrid, of 
course, has hitherto left aU arrangements to the 
Consul, who knows the countiy, which he does 
not; blit, when shifting for oiu’selves, we have 
never yet been prevented from going where we 
had a mind to. So we hope for the best. 

Now that it is settled we are to go to Bagdad, 
the Pasha is most energetic in hastening o"ar pre- 
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parations of departure. "We liave Mred two mules 
for tlie baggage and a pony for Hanna, paying a 
tbousand piastres, £8, for the wliole journey, half 
in advance. We woxdd gladly buy beasts instead 
of biiing, and be independent ; but we promise our- 
selves that luxury at Bagdad. There we sbaU get 
camels and go where we like and do what we hke. 
The great thing now is to escape from Deyr, where 
we feel as in a prison. 

A colonel of regulars, with twenty men, mounted 
on mules, has arrived from Tuebnor to reinforce the 
garrison here ; so Hiiseyn Pasha is happier again. 
He wiU also be able to send three or four men with 
the caravan, which starts to-morrow morning. We 
are leaving our heaxier luggage here, many of the 
things req[uircd for our expedition to the Jebel 
Shammar being now unnecessary. Mr. S.’s tent 
too will stop here, and our own things go into two 
large bags we had made in England for the purpose, 
— ^just a mule load, — ^the tents and provisions on the 
second mule, and Hdnna on the pony. He, 
is very doleful and out of heart at the project of 
going on with us alone, and he has an attack of 
fever ; but we must get on as we can. Sdliman 
begs to be taken on ; and, having forgiven him, we 
have not been able to refuse. I fear he is a bad 
man ; but at least we know bim- 

tfanuary 26. — A false start. The katterjis, in- 
stead of coming at eight o’clock, came at twelve, 
and then only brought one mule. Wilfrid insisted 
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upon tte other t-vro animals being produced, and bad 
tbo baggage taken domi into tbe yard. A deputa- 
tion from tbe caravan -waited on us, begging us to 
put off going till to-morro-w ; but "Wilfrid bad tbe 
luggage loaded, and then only yielded to tbe 
entreaties of our amiable best. Indeed it -was too 
late to start at two o’clock no-w, in tbe -winter ; but, 
•without some sbo-w of determination, one might be 
put off from day to day for a week, before getting 
away. This has occuined us tbe whole day; and 
now I am too busy to -write more. I feel as if I 
should never -wish to see Deyr again. Yet we are 
to be here again in six weeks — inshalldh I 
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“ Unule yen and I, 'vritiun our cots, 

Are comfortably lying, 
lly eye I what tiles and chimney pots 
About thejr heads are flying.” 

SEi. Soy&. 

A fresh start — e join a caravan bound for Bagdad — The son of 
a horse — ^Turkish ladies on a journey — ^Ho\y to tether a fidgetty 
horse — Salahiyeh — ^An encampment of Agheyl — ^The Mudir of 
Abukamdl — ^Wolves at night — ^Wild boars and others — ^The 
Boatswain’s log — ^Palm groves — ^We arrive at Ana. 

January 27. — ^We taYG left Dep', and ai’e once 
more comfortaHy lionsed, tliani: God, nndcr onr 
own tent roof ! It has, all the same, been rather a 
trying day, though the sim was out, and we had 
oiu’ faces to the south. Mr. S. has left ns, and we 
are at last thrown upon onr own resources. We 
feel now for the &st time the miserable deficiency of 
oiu’. Arabic; and abeady Sfilhnan, reheYed from 
the control of Consular authority, shocks ns by the 
lightness with which he hears his disgrace. He 
has assumed a patronising, half contemptuous tone, 
which makes us look forward to a long journey in 
his company with anything but pleasure. Even 
Hdnna, the precious Hanna, looks yery green and 
gloomy, complaining of a swimming in his head, 
the effect of twenty, grains of quinine he took this 
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morniag. At any moment, ve are afraid, lie may 
break down. 

The caravan with wMeh we are travelling, consists 
of some tbii-ty mnles and borses laden with square 
bales of cotton goods, probably from Manebester, 
and bab a score of katterjis dressed in gay Sp’ian 
tunics of red and gold, partly on foot, partly 
mounted on diminutive asses, wbiob they use as 
a sort of extra set of legs, tbeir own touching the 
ground as well, the whole led by a jaunty pony with 
bells on bis neck, whose evidently superior breeding 
carries him in front rmder a load wMeb might crush 
two animals of meaner spirit. We coidd see at once 
Try his face that he was born for better things, and 
the poor little beast seems to feel it too, for every 
time we pass the caravan he makes prodigious 
efior-ts to join us, moving thereby the wrath of his 
masters, who decline to have the caravan put out of 
its pace for any one’s whim. “ A pretty beast ” we 
remarked, the first time we went by. “ Praised be 
God ! ” answered the man, completing oiu sentence, 
which to conciliate ill luck should by rights have 
ended so, “ his father was a horse.” “ Ibn hosdn ” 
“the son of a horse” is a term used when the dam 
is less than thoroughbred, and though complimentary 
enough to a baggage pony, is an iirsnlting expres- 
sion when used about an animal of more pretension. 
A little apart from the rest of the caravan, and form- 
ing a conspicuous feature, there is a tall mule carry- 
ing an immense pair of hooded panniers, led by a 
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countrymaiL in breeelies oj)en at the knee, gaiters, a 
red sash, a jacket, and a handkerchief twisted round 
his head, who might very well pass in Andalusia for 
a native aniero with his hat ofi, for the costume is 
the same. He would be called there an “ hombre de 
confianza,” for he is ia charge of two Turkish ladies 
who sit in the panniers. They are the wife and 
mother-in-law of a major of regulars at Bagdad, and 
have undertaken this very serious jornmey, I am 
sure, without the least suspicion of what they were 
doing ; for it is impossible to suppose that any 
amount of devotion to the major, could have faced 
the thought of a four weeks’ journey, penned up in 
this way like fowls in a coop, and looking out from 
a pannier, lurching aU day long like a ship at sea on 
a world darkened by a thick cotton veil. Or why 
do people say that there are no real domestic ties 
among Mahometans ? 

There are four zaptiehs with the caravan besides 
Siilintan ; and one of them, Mahmoud, being an 
Aleppine, has made friends with H^nna. He seems 
a good sort of man, and has helped us with OTir 
tents and mares. We are encamped about half a 
mile from the village of Mi^ddin, in a sort of penin- 
sula where there is grass, and where, from its posi- 
tion, we are not likely to have any attempt made 
to steal our mares. The caravan and Sdliman and 
the rest of the zaptiehs, aU but Mahmoud, are gone 
to spend the night in the village, and we ai’e here 
at last in peace and quietness, the Mudfr of the 
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lillage witli his friends, ■who came out to pay their 
respects, haying been politely got rid of. The sky 
is clear, the night starlit, and "we can plainly see 
Mieddin "with its leaning minaret. Our mares are 
tethered close to ns, -with their noses inside the 
tent, heing prevented from coming inside altogether 
by heel ropes. They are enjoying a huge feed of 
com, after haying picked np all the grass they 
could get for a couple of hours. "We have only 
got Hagar and Tamarisk (my ne'w pony) •with us, 
the rest haying gone back to Aleppo ■with Mr. S. 
Mahmoud, the zaptieh, rides a little grey colt not 
t'wo years old, •which is very playful and frisky, 
and manages to break a^way from its tether every 
five minutes. Tamarisk, too, is very fidge'tty. 

January 28. — h. cold and frosty morning. Siili- 
nian, though he had spoken very •wisely over-night 
about tide advantages of early rismg, did not appear 
till eight o’clock, and even then the katterjis had 
to be ■waited for. As ■we were at last riding away, 
the Mudfr joined us with as much of a cavalcade as 
he could get together to do us honour. There was 
the usual fantasia, in which we especially distin- 
guished a bay mare, an Abeyeh Sheradk they told us. 
It is curious that all the best gallopers are bays. 

A very pretty filly was brought to us, by the 
yesterday, a “ mah'wardi,” or rose-coloured 
‘‘ Eehileh.” She was so handsome that we en- 
tered iato negotiations •with the o^wnor, who was 
probably an Agheddat or Buggdi-a. He could not, 
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ho’vrever, tell xis anything more of her breeding 
than that she xras “ Jlehileh ” mthont any ad.di- 
tional name, which is as much as to admit that she 
is not “ hadxida,’’ * so we did not piu’sue tbe matter 
further. This is a good instance of a fact we have 
ab’eady once or twice tested, namely, that Arabs, 
except in the towns, wiU not tell a falsehood aboxxt 
their horses’ breeding. There was nothing but 
principle in this case to restrain the man from 
lying, for there were no lookors-on; and by his 
honesty he lost a good price for a beast he was 
anxioxxs to sell. This is the more remarkable, as in 
all other matters, truth is the exception, not the 
rxde, among the Arabs.f 

To-day’s march was through a cxdtiyated district, 
and consequently uninteresting, except from the 
large flocks of sand-grouse J we came across from 
time to time. These birds are too well-known to 
need description, and the variety we here find is 
not diffei'ent from some that we have seen in Egypt 
and elsewhere. "Wfifrid got a f amily shot from Ms 
mare as a large pack rose in front of Mm, and 
brought down five. Though pretty birds, they are 
poor eating. At about mid-day we came to a large 

* Hadiid, or fit to breed from. 

t Compare practice in Great Britain and elsewliere, and see 
cliapter on liorses. 

} Sand-groTise. GuUa, Kata, ‘‘a partridge-like bird,” according 
to Palgrave. Compare Marco Polo’s account of birds : “ grands 
comme des perdrix, ont les pattes faites comme les perroquets, la 
queue comme les birondelles, et yolent moult bien.” 
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lagoon covered ■with ■wild-fo'wl, hut there ■was no 
cover near it, and no chance of shooting. We 
■wasted so much time here that the caravan passed 
us, and before ■we caught it up it had come to a 
halt at some Aghedaat tents, in the middle of a 
barley field. 

This camp had probably been there aU the -winter, 
and ■was disgustingly dirty, and full of noisy dogs ; 
so, to the giief of oiu' followers, zaptiehs, katterjis, 
and even Hanna, we insisted upon proceeding. In 
vain Siiliman, "with a mixture of hnpertinence 
and entreaty, assured us that there was neither 
grass nor water on the road before us, and that, 
horror of horrors, we should have to sleep in the 
herriye (desert). Wo told him to mind his own 
business, and to come on or not as he pleased. 
He followed us sulkily. Before long we came 
to a very nice place just under the clifi, ■with 
plenty of good grass, bushes for firewood, and a 
little pond where there were ducks and teal. Hero 
we have stopped ; and a very pleasant place it is, f ar 
from all sounds of man and beast. Already Hanna 
has got a, capital fire lighted, and the sand-grouse 
and pigeons cooking. The two zaptiehs are in good 
humoui* again, as I hear them laughing and talking 
incessantly. But for the red sunset, whieh thi'eatens 
rain, we should have not a care in the world be- 
yond that of digesting Hdnna’s immense dinner. 

January 29. — ^Tamaxisk was a great trouble to us 
all night, stamping and pa^wing and breaking away 
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in spite of all her feet being hobbled. This 'W'as 
perhaps on account of the jackals, ■wolyes, and 
hyaenas which cried and howled round ns so as to 
frighten Mahmoud into keeping up a fire. He 
remarked very ruefully in the morning that it was 
a “ terrible thing to sleep in the desert among the 
wolves.” I confess I like them better than I do 
the Arab dogs and fowls, and the incessant talking 
of the men. My mare is certainly a very tiresome 
creature, and in s^Dite of her good looks I cannot 
get fond of her. She is full of “tricks and sub- 
terfuges,” and seems to have a fixed determination 
to go back to Deyr. This may account for the story 
we heard of her when we bought her. She was 
stolen about sis: months before and was away nearly 
two months, but appeared one evening at the ferry 
opposite Deyr, and insisted upon being taken across. 
She had a Bedouin pad on her back and had no 
doubt been among the Shammar, but had given 
them the shp as she is trying to do with us now. 
Though tied and fettered hand and foot she manages 
repeatedly to draw her peg; but Wilfrid has hit 
upon a plan which seems to be effective. It is to 
shackle the fore feet and then pass the head rope 
loosely through the fetter before tying it to the peg. 
This gives her nothing fixed to piffl against and 
she seems much disconcerted. 

Towards sumise a bitter wind rose and blew into 
the tent freezing us to the bone as we were packing, 
nor could we get off till the katterjis came, for they 
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had gone hack to the caravan to spend the night. 
This is one of the miseries of travelling -with hned 
animals, hnt they shall not be let out of sight again. 
We had two or three hours to-day of desert and 
passed the mins of Salahiyeh, a town of the same 
date and much the same size as Eakka. It has a 
fine gate in the middle of the west front, called the 
“Bab esh Sham,” the Syrian Gate. Salahiyeh 
was probably the town where the Damasens road 
formerly branched off from the Euphrates, after 
following the river westwards from Ana. All is 
deserted now. On returning to the valley we found 
a large plain of green barley before us, interspersed 
with thorn bushes, which the Arabs had not thought 
it necessary to clear away. Across this we went 
for a mile or so without following any track. In- 
deed, the path we have so long pursued has now 
disappeared, except in places where there is a nar- 
row passage between rocks or some other natural 
feature which compels the few travellers to tread in 
each other’s footsteps. In many places, too, the 
track has been broken into by the river, and an 
incautious person going along it in the dark might 
very well be led, before he knew what he was 
doing, over the bank, which is very abrupt, and into 
the river. This portion of the valley is much the 
most thickly inhabited and the best cultivated that 
we have seen yet. After the barley fields we found 
ourselves in a sort of open wood of large tamarisks, 
each tree growing on a separate mound of sand. It 
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is difficult to knov -wlietlicr tlie moimd causes 
th.e ti’ee or tko tree tlio moimd. We found some 
Agkeyl encamped kero ivitk tkeir camels, and 
stopped to drink coffee ■vrith them, ■which, as usual, 
they hospitably offered. They were on their way 
from Bagdad to Aleppo. 

The Agheyl are a peculiar race (perhaps I should 
say tribe), for they are pure Arabs, though not 
“noble,” whose head-quaiders is Bagdad. They 
never seem to stay much at home, but travel 
backwards and f oiw^ards on the great camvan roads. 
They go very slowly, so as not to tire their camels, 
eight to ten miles a day, and carry goods “ k trhs 
petite vitesse ” between the to'wns. They have the 
reputation of immaculate honesty and seem good 
friends •with everybody, to'wnsman, Turk, and 
Bedouin. They do not carry tents, but pile their 
camel loads iu a circle at night and sleep iuside. 
They are cheeifful, good-natured people and very 
hospitable. They leave their women and children 
at home at Bagdad, and only the men travel. 

We passed through the wood tiU the sun was 
getting low, and stiU there was no sign of Abu- 
'K' amgl, where we were to pass the night. If the 
katterjis had been -with us, we shordd have stopped 
and camped where we were, but now that the track 
had ended we did not care to risk missiug them 
altogether by waiting for them to come up; so 
after Wilfrid had climbed to the top of a tell or 
taU mound, where there were foiu' graves, and 
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■wHch. oTerlooked a large tract of cotmtry, and seen 
notMng of tlie caraTan, tre agreed to gallop on and 
get into tlie fort before dark. 'Wilfrid bad cangbt 
sight of it about three miles off in front of ns. 
This ve did, and had a delightful gaUop, Tamarisk 
keeping up mth Eagar much better than I had 
esj)ected. The zaptiehs -vrere soon left behind, 
and in about a quarter of an horu’ we found 
om’selves at the fort of Abu-Kamal. The man in 
charge, who has the rank of Mudfr, received us 
with much amiability, and immediately had a lamb 
caught for us and slain. He took us on to the 
; roof, and tried to make us come inside a little 
pepper-pot of a turret where he lived and hr which 
a huge fire had been lit. We preferred stopphrg 
outside and lying down on the roof, where we were 
soon sound asleep, for we have had a very long 
march to-day. When we woke, it was nearly 
dark, and the moon and stars were out. Hdima 
had arrived with some rugs, and his cookhrg- 
apparatus, which never leaves him. There is no 
wind, and we have got a candle on the terrace, 
so that I can write ; and now dinner is ready, three 
dishes, all made of the same lamb, while our host, 
who will not sit down, stands shivering by to wart 
on us. The night looks frosty, but the katterjis 
are announced, so we shall have our beds and not 
be obliged to take refuge in the turret. 

January 30. — These fords on the Euphrates all 
consist of a square courtyard enclosed by a mud 
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'wall twelve feet Mgli, and witlioiit otlier opening 
to tlie outer world than a single gateway. Inside 
are low rooms along thi-ee sides, used by the 
zaptiebs or by travellers, the flat tops of wbicb 
make a terrace, where there is generally an upper 
chamber like a bos in which the head man lives. 
!Pi'om this he looks down on aU the country round, 
and spends his time watching for caravans which 
do not come. A dull life. Our host informs us 
that after aU the *Cnazeh are stiU in his neigh- 
bourhood only two days off! So we have been 
befooled by the Pasha. He tells us, too, that 
Jediian passed by hero quite lately, with one 
hundred and fifty horsemen, coming back from 
across the river, where he had been on a camel- 
lifting raid against the Shammar. It is very 
provoking, and too late now to change our plans. 

Our road to-day was through a pleasant country, 
no more cultivation or inhabitants of any kind 
except birds and beasts, — ^great ponds surrounded 
■with brushwood, where Wilfrid got some shooting. 
One drive which I made on Tamarisk was especially 
successful, producing five ducks of different sorts. 
This is much the nicest part of the whole river, 
and would be a capital place to make one’s head- 
quarters for a shooting excursion, as there are pools 
and marshes -with plenty of geese, ducks, snipes, 
and other aquatic birds, while the big tamarisk 
woods are full of francolins, woodcocks, and wild 
boars. Wilfrid saw several of these, and had a 
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snap sliot at a -wolf, -wlio went away with a 
broken leg. 

It is a great comfort to hare got rid of the 
caravan, which stayed behind somewhere yesterday. 
We are now encamped at a place called Gdyim, 
where there is a little stream of running water (the 
first we have crossed) and a nice open plateau of 
grass above it, with a fine view of the river and of 
the tamarisk wood below. There is another guard- 
house at a little distance, to which wo have sent for 
com. The guard-houses on this side of Deyr are 
most of them still garrisoned in spite of the war — 
that is to say, they contaiu two or three zaptiehs 
each, and it is considered prudent to encamp more 
or less in their neighbourhood, as there are 
ghazds (marauding parties) about, and Jedaan 
is close by. The caravan itself would not, I am 
sure, for any consideration spend the night outside 
their walls. * * * 

I was rejoicing in the solitude and beauty of 
the place, when lo and behold ! an immense caravan 
with dates from Ana, which, finding us encamped 
here under the protection of Siiliman, has settled 
itself down beside us and intends passing the night. 
There are hardly any camels in this party, but 
about a hundred donkeys, which bray incessantly, 
almost drowning their masters’ voices, and that is 
saying a great deal. The blessings of wood, water, 
and grass are dearly purchased at the expense of a 
night of noise and watchfulness, for we sbab have 

VOL. I. , 
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now to sleep with one eye open and fixed on onr 
mares, for fear they should he stolen. The zaptiehs 
are not of the shghtest use as guards, for they sing 
one half of the night, and then sleep soundly the 
other hah. However, we must make the best of 
it, and Hdnna has made us a capital dinner of teal 
soup, Mrglml with httle bits of meat in it from 
yesterday’s lamb, and a fowl with fried onions. I 
hear the howling of jackals and wolves; and 
doubtless the huge flhes of the caravan do much to 
keep away wild beasts. ITahmoud, like aU Alep- 
pines, is very timorous about these, and declares 
that the mares see them at night whenever they 
look out into the dark. I now have to alter the 
stuffing of my saddle, which is not quite right, so 
I leave ofi. 

January 31 . — ^The donkey caravan was ofi this 
morning before we were, and its place was im- 
mediately occupied by hundreds of magpies hopping 
about and looking for scraps. 

We have got into a new sort of country. The 
fib'ffa on the right bank of the river have entirely 
disappeared, and low downs intersected with ravines 
have taken their place, while on the opposite bank 
there is a fine headland marking the comer where 
the river, after a good many miles of nearly southerly 
course, takes a general dhection eastwards. The 
valley has narrowed considerably and is not, I 
suppose, more than a mile across, while the tamarisk 
woods have disappeared, they teh us, for good. We 
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liave also crossed to-day and yesterday a mimber of 
■wadys leading to tbe river, the most remarkable 
being the Wady Ali. hTone of these had any water 
in them, in spite of the rainy winter we are having, 
and it is difficult to understand under what eirexun- 
stances they can ever be rivers, though the water 
marks in their beds attest that they must sometimes 
be fuU, It is somewhere near this bend of the river 
that Colonel Chesney lost one of his steamers in a 
hurricane when he was surveying the Euphrates. 
There is a cmious entry about it still preserved 
among the Consular archives at Aleppo. It is the 
account of the storm given by the Englis b mate of 
the surviving steamer, who was in charge when 
the accident happened. His crew was an Arab 
one, picked up, I believe, at Xna. This is aU I 
remember of it : “ The windy and watery elements 
raged tremenduous, prayers and tears was had 
recourse to, but, being of no avail, I up anchor and 
round the comer.” 

In the afternoon, after having again crossed a bit 
of desert to cut off an angle where we made a 
successful grouse drive, we came upon a ruined nn’l] 
built out into the river. At first we could not 
make out what it was, as the wheels had long agO' 
disappeared. It is probably of the Saracenic period 
or even later, the upper part seeming to be the most 
modem. It must have been used for raising water 
to rmgate the valley, and as I see many min a 
marked on the map, this is probably the first of 
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several. It is strange that one should find none in 
the upper part of the valley vhere the soil seems so 
much more capable of being cultivated than here, 
hut perhaps they depended there on rain for their 
crops. There is no cultivation anyvhere about here 
noTV, or any inhabitants. "We cannot make out 
many of the places marked by Colonel Chesney on 
his map. Either he put them dovm wrongly, or 
the names have changed within the last foidy years. 

Februanj 1. — A. wearisome day. The desert now 
comes qiute down to the river on both sides without 
any intervening space of green. We were out of 
sight of it most of the day, stumbling along over a 
most disagreeably stony tract, both the mares tired. 
Mahmoud’s colt has quite got over his disposition 
to romp, and has now to be led by the bridle, as 
have most of the zaptiehs’ horses. It was a great 
relief at last to catch sight of a group of palm trees, 
the first we have seen, peeping over the horizon and 
growing, as presently appeared, out of the river bed, 
which is here very narrow and sharply cut through 
the rocky desert. These were the ouip)osts of the 
oasis of j£na. Two hours more brought us to the 
edge, whence we looked down upon the river, and 
there lay Xna, a comforting sight indeed to weary 
eyes. As the view was quite unlike anything we 
have hitherto seen on our joxumey, I must try and 
describe it. 

The Euphrates, as I have said, is very narrow 
here, having cut itself a way through a low line of 
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limestone Tiill s wMch crosses its coiu’se at right 
angles, and so has formed a deej) winding gorge a 
good many miles in length. Along the bottom of 
this cleft the river runs in a series of rapids, and it 
is fringed on either side with palms. The town, 
which is a very ancient one, consists of a single 
long street of low mud houses with flat roofs, each 
having its little space of garden, but connected 
together by a continuous wall, with occasional side- 
alleys to the river. It is about sis miles long, they 
say, (longer than Brighton), but we have only come 
through part of it as yet. Opposite the point where 
we first came upon the town there is a fine reach of 
water sweeping roimd a bold promontory, on which 
a castle has in late years been built. Ana is in 
the pashalik of Bagdad, and this they teU us is one 
of a series of castles made by llidhat Pasha’s orders 
to protect the Euphrates road. Though modem it 
is not in bad taste. It figures prominently in a 
sketch I made, but I found it impossible to repre- 
sent fairly the depth of the gorge and the extreme 
beauty of the dark-green palm groves against the 
red face of the rocks. To those who have seen 
Egypt, the character of the scene will be familiar. 

After a seemingly interminable ride along the 
main street of the town, where the inhabitants had 
assembled in groups to see us pass, politely return- 
ing our salutations, we came at last to an open 
space fronting the river, where we found a caravan 
already encamped. Here it was proposed that we 
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should stop, and though ve ■would rather have had 
the place to ourselves, we had nothing better to 
suggest, and so have pitched our tents under a 
group of pahns. 

The river is very fine here, and the bmldings 
pict-uresque. Moreover, we are well sheltered from 
the -wind, and though there is no grass for the 
mares, we have promise of straw and com in abund- 
ance. The Kaimakam of coiu’se came to pay his 
respects to us, and a number of other bores not 
easily got rid of, but thank goodness they are gone 
now, and we can eat our dinners peaceably, and, as 
there is no fear of om* mares being stolen here, we 
shall get a good night’s rest, of which we are sorely 
in need. 
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Bebnaedo. *Tis here. 

Hobatio. *Tis here, 

Mabceeltts. *Tis gone.— Hasilit. 

A Bedouin foray — "We converse witli a ghost — ^Engagement of 
Zenil Aga — ^We resolve to depart — ^The Kaimakam accom- 
panies us — ^Entertained by Sotamm — A Bedouin meal — ^News 
from home. 

Fd>niary 2. — To-day has heen. one of blessed 
idleness. First there was a grand inspection of the 
mares’ backs, and the saddles which hare rubbed 
them. Hagar is looking rather wretched with a 
wrung wither, but I am in hopes that by shifting 
the stuffing of the saddle, I may have made things 
right for her. It has fortunately been a fine day, 
and the s\m has been almost hot, which the mares 
enjoy, roUing on the sand to their hearts’ content. 
■Wliile I arranged the saddle, Wilfrid took a walk 
on the hill with a young zaptieh, a native of the 
place, who has been told off to us as guard while 
we are here. They came back at twelve with two 
brace of partridges, little birds of a pale dove-colour, 
hke that of the rocks among which they live. 
They have yellow legs and orange bills, and orange 
eyes with black pupils. The hiUs were quite bare 
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and desolate. As lie vas coming back be met a 
number of people running towards tbe top of an 
eminence, vbo informed him that a party of Anazeh 
had come doTTQ and Tvere carrying off some sheep. 
It is curious how little communication there seems 
to be between the YaUey and the Deseid. Except 
on the occasion of a foray of this sort nothing seems 
to be known or heard of the Bedouins outside by 
those who live on the banks of the river. Perhaps 
at other times of the year this may be different, but 
now the Berriye seems to be a debateable territory, 
where nobody goes without fear and trembling. 
The townspeople talk of the Deseii, which is at their 
elbow, with all the expressions of awe and aversion 
which ignorant Eui’opeans might have, who had 
never heard of it except as a traveller’s tale. 

As we were sitting by the river this afternoon 
watching the inhabitants coming down to perform 
their religions ablutions and say their prayers, we 
were accosted by an ancient mariner, a venerable 
lookuig man, with a long white beard and the 
remains of a green turban on his head. He 
greeted ns gravely, but in a rather singular fashion, 
with the words “ Stai-boai'd, port, goddam,” and 
went on to explain that ho know our language, 
having served in Colonel Chesney’s expedition 
forty years before. He asked with much feehng 
after the various ojficers then employed on the 
suTi'ey, and appeared touched at the news that his 
commander was still alive. He then went down 
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tliG bant to tbe river, as VJ’e tboiigbt to •wash like 
tbo others, so that oixr conversation vitb him vras 
interrupted, and when we looked for him again he 
had disappeai’ed. "WTiether he was the ghost of 
one of those drowned in the hm-ricane of 1836, or,, 
as is more likely, had simply swmn across the river 
without OTU' noticing it, I cannot say, but his dis- 
appearance struck us as mysterious. 

We are rid of Siiliman at last, to otn great com- 
fort and relief. He came this morning to say he 
could go no further with us, and to ask for the 
present which is usual in return for such services 
as he had rendered. WiKiid gave him more than 
he had any right to expect j but he went away 
sxilky and dissatisfied, and, as it seems, threw the 
money down in Hanna’s tent, using what is called 
‘‘abusive language.” Hdnna came in great glee 
to teU us this and to ask if he might keep the 
pieces, but we told him to leave them there. We 
are to be ofi to-morrow morning, for though the 
mares would perhaps be better for another day’s 
rest, it had better be outside the town. We have 
been much pestered with visitors, who have come 
with the best intentions in the world and the 
politest invitations to dinners and breakfasts ; but 
we are rcaUy too tired to pay them aU the atten- 
tion they deserve. A new sergeant has come in 
Sdliman’s place, an Albanian, named or 

Z 6 nil Aga. I hope he may be a less disagreeable 
gaoler. 
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Sunday^ Felrmry 3. — k. heavy storm of rain in 
the night; hut our tent is, I am glad to say, 
vraterproof. The katterjis, of course, found it an 
excellent excuse for proposing another day’s rest ; 
and the caravan, which had arrived yesterday, sent 
an earnest protest, in the name of the ladies in the 
panniers, who were too much fatigued to go on. 
The roads, they declared would be impassable, and 
the baggage was wet thi’ough and too heavy for the 
mules. All just and sufficient reasons, but not 
ones we could admit. Lastly Z^nil, om* new chief 
of the staff, in polite but decided terms, expressed 
his opinion that the journey should be delayed. 
To which we only i*eplied by pulling the tents 
down and ordering the mules to be loaded. Tor- 
tune thus encouraged favoured us, for the rain, 
which had been falling heavily till then, suddenly 
ceased, and in half an hour more everything was 
ready and we started. I am bound to say that, 
from the moment the matter was settled, everybody 
was quite cheerful and ready to do his work. In- ‘ 
deed, sulkiness is not common among the Arabs. 
A soft word with them, or still better a merry one, 
quickly tiuns away wrath ; and the old saying of 
people not being made of sugar, which we trans- 
lated into Arabic, had fuU effect as an original and 
appropriate witticism. They laughed, and opposition 
was at an end. 

We had not yet started when the Kaimakam 
joined us and most politely rode in our company 
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till "we were outside tte town, the best part of a 
Sabbath day’s journey, as it took us nearly two 
hours. The long street was muddy from the rain, 
and the hog-backed bridges over the water-courses 
which we had to cross continually, were slippery 
enough to justify the katterjis in their assurance of 
danger. But, once outside, the grormd was hard 
enough, and the caravan, which had started because 
we insisted on going, had nothing more to complain 
of. The Zaimakam left us at the last house in the 
town, after having sent to its owner for a breakfast 
of dates, bread and milk, which we sat down on a 
cloak and ate. Then, with strict injunctions that 
we should all keep together for fear- of the ijiazeh, 
who last night had driven off ten cows from this 
very place, he allowed ns to inoceed. Lastly, to 
complete oui’ triumph, the sun came out and we 
had a very pleasant ride, cantering on and stopping 
alternately, as oj)portunity offered, to give otu’ mares 
a bite of grass here and there while the rest of the 
party came up. 

Z^nil has excellent manners and seems anxious 
to be on good terms with us, gi'S'ing us information 
about the tribes and places we are likely to pass, 
such as Siiliman was too stupid or too sulky to 
offer. We were tired of the monotonous routine 
of travelling we have hitherto submitted to, and of 
depending for oxu’ society on the zaptiehs and 
stopping each night in the neighbom'hood of their 
guardhouses. We wished to see something new. 
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So wlion ve came at about three o’clock Trithia 
sight of some tents, "we decided on going to them 
and making acquaintance 'with their owners. We 
had been all day on the high ground, and were still 
some miles from the river, and this is the first camp 
wo have come to fairly out in the desert. Zenil 
made no objection, and led the way. It has been 
an interesting evening, and we perceive that it was 
a great misfortime to us to have riavelled so long 
with Siiliman, who was brutal and overbearing 
with the Ai-abs, and prevented our ever making 
friends with them. Zeml, on the contrary, is 
pleasant in his manners to aU alike. 

Oiu’ new friends ai-e of the Jerlfa, an old- 
fashioned pastoral tribe, one of those which have 
lived on here since the days of Job, peaceful, im- 
pretending people, and tiibutaiy of late years to 
the Shammar. They usually live in Mesopotamia, 
and have only crossed the river for the sake of 
better pastme. I should think they must run 
considei’able risk here of being plundered by the 
bands of .^azeh we have heard of lately ; but, as 
they have no camels and only sheep and cows and 
a few second-rate mares, perhaps the jCnazeh do 
not care to molest them. 

Oxu- host. Sotdmm, the chief man of this section 
of the tribe, is a great xmcouth creature, "with no 
pretension whatever to distinction (indeed, the Jerifa 
are evidently a very low tribe) in looks or in 
manners, but withal a transparently honest ma-n. 
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He received us so boorishly that at first -sve thought 
■wo wore not welcome, but it soon timied out that 
this was mere shyness and the effect of the over- 
whelmiag honour which he felt was being done him. 
I suppose he has never entertained so much as a 
merchant from Bagdad in his life ; and a small 
countiy squire in Sussex, recei'ving an tmexpected 
visit from the Pope or the Empress of the French, 
could hardly display more sense of the solemnity of 
the occasion than this poor man did in being host 
to a couple of Franjis. For at least ten minutes he 
was unable to say a word except to his sons or 
others about Mm, to whom he gave orders, in a loud 
and angry-sounding voice, to have sheep slain and 
firewood brought, and to Ms women, who were 
bebind a screen, to make bread for dinner and to 
bring dates and butter instantly in a lordly dish. 
Then, -vrithout looking at us or answering any of 
oiu' remarks, he sat do-wn and began poxmding coffee 
as if Ms life depended on the violence of the 
thumping -ndth wMch he thumped it. In the 
meanwhile we had taken our seats -without cere- 
mony on a carpet, wMch had been hastily spread 
beyond the fii-e in the furthest comer of the tent, 
and were soon engaged in conversation with fne-nds 
and neighbours, who had flocked in from all sides in 
anticipation of the feast and who, having none of 
the responsibihty of entertaining us, were commu- 
nicative enough and even curious. One young 
man was so familiar in Ms remarks that he had to 
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be silenced by tbe rest. Presently milk ivas 
brought, and dates with fresh butter rather nastily 
plastered into the cHsh by the very evident thumbs 
of the -women. Of this ■w'e partook, dipping the 
dates, as the custom is, into the butter. In the 
mean-while the eofiee-pouncling -was finished; and, 
the fire ha\ing been made up -with a faggot of -wild 
lavender smeUing most sweetly, water was boiled 
in a huge coffee-pot and the coffee finally made in 
another, all this -with the greatest possible solemnity 
by Sotamm himself. The coffee turned out to be 
excellent, but too strong to drink more of than the 
few spoonfuls poured out to each guest in diminu- 
tive china cups. Everyone present was treated to 
a portion, and then the pot was brought roimd 
to us again, and so on till the last drop was 
finished. 

After this, Sotdmm, feeling that he had done his 
duty, joined in the talk, which was principally kept 
up by Zdnil, for -with oiu’ stock of Arabic it is not 
easy to pm'sue the few topics of conversation far. 
Our host, it presently appeared, had a mare he was 
proud of, or rather anxious to sell, so we all got up 
and went outside before it was quite dark to look 
at her. The honest man was very imif in this, 
perhaps, his first attempt at horse-dealiag, praising 
his mare beyond any possible merits she could 
possess, and in a loud whisper constituting Zdnil 
his vakil (agent) for the price. At last she came, 
a Kttle clumsy chesnut, -with an ugly head and 
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defective hoofs, besides the disfigurement of an im- 
mense firing operation on her fiank. We had out 
of politeness to admire, and -were fortunate enough 
to be able to cover om- retreat from a purchase ^d-th 
the excuse of her vrant of size. This is an un- 
ansTverable argument, and Sotdmm accepted it 
good-humouredly, though he vas evidently disap- 
pointed. He then sent for a mare of his neigh- 
bour’s, a Hddbeh, but no better specimen. We 
-were afraid at first that our refusals to buy might 
fliiTn'-m'sh the cordiality of om* reception; but this 
•was not at aU the case, and after allo-wing us to 
retire for awhile to our own tent, om* host came to 
announce that dinner was ready. 

This is the first really Bedouin meal we have 
made, and abominably bad it was. The sheep 
seemed to have been ciit up -with a hatchet quite 
independently of its anatomical construction, bones, 
meat, and aU mangled and messed together, so that 
it was impossible to get at a clean-looMng piece 
free from gristle or splinters. These had been 
thro-wn into a pot and boiled -without seasoning or 
other ceremony, and then tinned out into a great 
round wooden dish a yard in diameter. Butter 
had next been plastered round the mass, and flat, 
half-baked loaves of dough set to garnish the edge 
of the plate, all damp and clammy and half sopped 
in the broth. In the middle lay the great fat tail 
of the sheep, a huge lump of tallow, -with bits of 
liver and other nastiness near it. Though very 
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Imagry, neither Wilfrid nor I •were able to make 
much progress ■with such a meal, especially as, 
being eaten by the fitful light of the fire only, it 
was impossible to pick and choose our pieces. The 
darkness, however, was welcome in one way, for it 
concealed oui* failm-e from Sotamm, who stood by 
watching jealously lest we should premattuely cease 
eating. He could not guess that o'Ur hands dipped 
into the dish retm-ned empty to oiu mouths, — a 
^‘barmecide” meal, which did not last long, for two 
or three minutes seem to be the time allowed for 
each set of eaters. Then the dish was passed on to 
Z&nl, Mahmoud, Hanna, and the katterjis, who as 
sti-angei's came nest, and then, some pieces having 
been set aside for the host, the remainder was 
put down to be scrambled for by the rest of the 
company, Sotamm’s friends and relations. A 
plateful of graves would not have disappeared 
sooner in a kennel of hoimds than this did among 
the hungry Jerifa. Meanwhile Sotdmm, with his 
sleeves turned up, set to on his own portion, 'wiping 
his dripping fingers from time to time playfully on 
the heads of his children, among whom he occasion- 
ally distributed a morsel. The feast concluded 
with our all ha%'ing some milk out of a wooden 
bowl, and the guests then separated without further 
ceremony. 

‘W’e are now, I am glad to say, in om’ own 
tent, where Hdnna is furtively preparing a more 
possible meal out of the odds and ends of yester- 
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day’s clinner. TTo are alone, but not by any means 
at peace, for tbe camp is just now like an English, 
coxmtry town on market days, sheep baaing, lambs 
bloating, and cows lowing, while tmseen animals 
wander round, stumbling every instant over the 
tent ropes. Onr outlandish tent puzzles them. 
But they are so tame there is no drmng them 
away, and every now and then a mare or colt, with 
iron shackles clanking on its legs, comes up to 
make oiu' mares’ acquarutanee. There seems little 
prospect of sleep. 

Felniary ,4. — Long before sunrise the Arabs 
were up and the sheep and cows driven off to 
pasture. The camp is restored to comparative 
•quiet for oiu own packing up and depaiiure. The 
Jerifa here have some of the humped cattle found 
in India as well as the Em-opean sort, so that 
this part of the river seems to mark the line of 
demarcation between the two breeds. The sheep 
all have the heavy tails of the Syrian breed, and 
the goats are much what they are in Italy and 
Spain. 

Sotdmm brought us milk and butter for break- 
fast, and we were rather cmious to see whether all 
this hospitality was to be genuine, or whether he 
wotdd expect a return to be made for it out of our 
pockets. But such doubts did him wrong. BDis 
only request as we went away was that we should 
come again ; and we, as we wished him good-bye, 
felt really touched by his kindness, not knowing 
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iow to aeknoTrledge it except by imiting bim, -witb 
bis flocks and herds, to spend tbe snnuner \dtb us in 
England, a foi-m of compliment be appreciated at 
more than its -vvortb. We promised if eTer tto 
came that •way again "we ■would not pass bis tent 
■without stopping, and, moimting oiu’ mares amid 
a general sbo-wer of good -wishes, -we rode a^way. 
We bare never met ■with more genuine bospitabty 
on any of om’ travels than this. Hitherto our 
experience of this Arab ■surtue has been li mi ted tO' 
our purchasing the sheep, and om* entertainer’s- 
inviting himseK to eat it -with us. Here the- 
feast ■was all his. 

The river lately has been very much less interest- 
ing than it was higher up. There are now no- 
tamarisk woods, and very few of those pretty spots- 
we used to find higher up for encamping. The- 
road goes for the most pai-t over desert, and a desert 
of a very disagreeable stony sort, constantly inter- 
sected by ravines. The mares, however, are quite 
fresh again, and, after a canter we had in the morn- 
ing, refused for all the rest of the day to settle 
do-wn into a steady walk. We have halted opposite 
the ■village of Hadiseh, in a waUed garden enclos- 
ing some fruit trees and plenty of grass for the 
horses. There are hoa^vy clouds about, and a little 
rain has fallen. Hadiseh is built on an island, 
and is picturesque enough -with pahn-groves and 
a minaret. There is no bridge to it, and people 
cross the river s^winiming on inflated skins, just 
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like the figures ou the has-rcliefs found at 
Xinereh. 

TT thuia has had a fall from his pony, and has 
hruised his face, and it makes him very doleful ; 
hut the accident has, I am glad to say, distracted 
his thoughts from a pain in the side of -which he 
has keen complaining. I have keen afraid more 
than once lately of his kreaking do-wn. What docs 
kin-i most good seems to ko putting on mustard 
plasters, kut he is very careless of getting chUled 
aftei'wards, and I feai‘ there is something serious 
the matter -with him. I wish the weather would 
get warm. 

Felrmry 5. — ^To-day we passed a large pool of 
warm water in a wady close to the river, and fiowing 
into it. It was full of fish, and at the point where 
the warm water met the river wo saw several very 
large ones, jumping like salmon. They may have 
keen ten or twelve pound fish. Later we came to 
el Lz, an island and -^dllage very like Hadlseh, 
and remarkakle as keing the town where Jok lived 
so many years ago. It was easy to imagine the 
place unchanged. Jok must have keen a to-wn 
Arak, as his house is spoken of, kut he prokakly 
kept flocks and herds over in the Jezfreh (Meso- 
potamia), and perhaps spent j>art of the spring 
■with them in tents, as Araks do ; while the Sakeans- 
who plundered him may very well have keen a 
ghazii, such as we have just had news of. Zdnil 
informs us that fifteen hundred sheep were driven 
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ofE a fer days since from the neiglibourliood of el 
ITz, and Hgldy disapproves the camp y^e have 
chosen to-night, yrhich is a mile or more from the 
village of Jchheh. Bnt ve are becoming caUons 
to tales of hnrdmi, robbers, and even of ghaziis. 
About an honr and a half before ve stopped, ve 
crossed the Vady Hainan, said, according to Ches- 
ney, to come from the Hauran monntaias near 
Damascus. Its bed "was dry. There is a three- 
days’ -old moon to-night. 

There ai-e some mills here in -vrorlong order, and 
some in ruins. Hanna iras in despair for irood to 
make a fii-e, when the zaptiehs made a raid on one 
of these, and brought back part of a -wheel with 
them — a true zaptich proceeding. It -was soaking 
■vret, but -vrith lavender sprigs and the roots of other 
desert plants, burnt -well enough for cooking pur- 
poses. They brought, too, some desert truffles* they 
had grubbed up ; and Hiinna, thus encouraged, has 
surpassed himself, giving us, Wilfrid says, a dish 
fit to be served by 31 . Henri himself, the fat head- 
•waiter at Bignon’s. These truffles are -white, and 
much softer than the black sort. They look like 
potatoes, and, though not so -wcUflavoiued, are much 
more practically useful than the others. 

Felrmry 6. — The -weather has changed, but 
instead of gro-wing -warmer it is only eoldm*. Oh, 
what a bitter wind ! W c left the baggage to follow 
as it could, and galloped on to warm ourselves, 

* Kemeyelu 
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and have done a really long day's journey in a few 
iLOurs. We met some people on foot, coming from 
Bagdad, wlio told us that the English and another 
Prankish nation had joined the Sultan in his war 
against the Muscdv, and that thirty ships full of 
soldiers had been sent to Constantinople. They 
could not teU us who the other nation was. Por 
about two hours we kept by the riyer, then alter- 
nately along desert and liver, till about two o’clock 
we got down from the stony desert on to a very 
arid plain, with tracts of black sand partly imder 
water. Wo noticed, as wo went across this, a 
strange smell, like that one perceives in London 
when a street is being laid down in asphalt ; and 
Zenil, who was riding with us, explained that it 
came from some woUs of black water in the neigh- 
bourhood. Presently we came to a small stream of 
dingy water, the Wady IiIiut, and a sort of black 
morass, altogether the most desolate bit of country 
I ever beheld, not excluding the bog of Allan. It 
is quite without vegetation, and the plain is only 
broken by strange volcanic-looking mounds, like 
heaps of refuse. One might almost fancy oneself 
in the back yard of some huge gasometer. Across 
this we galloped, as it was capital ground for the 
horses, and were soon approaching a palm-grove 
with a small town beyond it, rising in a cone from 
the plain, and topped with a minaret. This is Hitt, 
the city, no doubt, of the Hittites, as Jebbeh, where 
we were yesterday, must have been the city of the 
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Jetusites. A curious old place, and more interest- 
ing than any other of the inhabited toinis "we hare 
seen on the Euphrates. The black ■srater they talk 
of must come from the bituminous springs I see 
marked on the map, and seems to be very nearly, if 
not quite, the same as asphalt. We see splotches 
of it aU about the streets, Tvhile the floor of the 
guard-house •svhere -we are is asphalted like a bit of 
modem pavement. Hitt, of eoiu-se, stands on the 
river, and from the vindo’v I can see several 
enormous barges coated mth the same stufl. It is 
hero most likely that !Noah built his ark, and 
“ pitched it uithin and without with pitch,” for it 
is ready here at hand. This lover valley of the 
Euphrates is just the place vhere a great flood 
would have come, so that it is foolish, although it 
appears to be the fashion, to put down the account 
of it in the Book of Genesis as fabulous. Is[’oah, 
by the light of those springs at Hitt, is quite an 
historic personage, and the beasts he saved with 
him in the ark were, of coxu’se, his domestic animals, 
camels, sheep, donkeys, and perhaps horses. 

The extreme cold, and the fact that our baggage 
is far behind, has driven us into the guard-house, 
where we are now waiting. It is better than most 
of those buildings, having some pretension even to 
being called a khan. There are two little rooms 
with carpets and cushions, dirty enough, which we 
shall clear out as soon as wo get our own things. 
Wo have made no ceremony with the Mudir, but 
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liave sent Mm away. The officials are all alike, 
and we are tired of them. 

February 7 . — terribly cold night, in the middle 
-of wMeh I got np and went down into the yard as 
I heai-d the mares moving. I found that Tamarisk, 
who is the tiresomest animal I have over had to do 
with, had managed to get her rug off and was of 
ooiu’sc sMvering in the icy wind. Horses are the 
least intelligent of all living creatm-es. For the 
«ake of a moment’s pleasure in rolling she had, 
without thinking, exposed herself to a whole night 
■of discomfort, and yet people talk of the wonderful 
inteUigenee of the horse. 

In the morning the violence of the wind some- 
what abated, and there was a hard frost. "We 
started the baggage early, and went round with 
^enil to have a look at the bitumen S23rings. They 
were half a mile or so from the tovTi, but you had 
only to follow your nose to find them. The smell 
is not entirely caused by the gases from the water, 
but more from the furnaces in wMch the pitch is 
boiled after it is collected. The spi-ings are cer- 
tainly cmious. They rise in craters and the water 
is perfectly clear at first, but as it runs off a tbiVV 
black scum collects upon the top, and tMs is the stuff 
■they skim off and colleet. The taste of the water 
is disgusting, but it is not hot. There seem to have 
been numbers of these crater-like fountains in the 
neighbom-hood formerly, but now most of them are 
■extinct. We only saw one in active work. It 
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iore, a yery polite man, yko puts himself “into 
four,” to he agreeable to us. Eumady, unlike the 
other Tillages of late, has no palm trees, but stands 
in a largo tract of irrigated corn-land. It is a new 
place made important by Midhat Pasha, yho built 
the serai and barrack. The former is a really 
iandsome building, yith an immense courtyard 
bchiud it a hundi-ed yards square. Here -vre are 
lodged in a very tolerable room, hopmg that the 
iatterjis may arrive before nightfall, as it is begiu- 
ning to snov. 

Frkhif^ 8f/i. — ^Eumady. There is no chance of 
om* gettiug avay to day, as the snow, which "Wilfrid 
was laughed at for xwedictiug so far south, has 
iaUen. The whole country is white, and very 
bleak and desolate it looks. MTien we looked out 
this morning we found the marcs, which we had 
tied up in a corner of the yard so as to be out of 
the wind, standing in a jjool of haht melted slush. 
Poor creatures, they looked miserable enough, but 
are really none the worse for it, and are now very 
iapiDy walking about the yard, where there is some 
grass to eat, and where they can choose their own 
shelter, and stand or lie down where they like. If 
it comes on snowing again we shall put them into 
an empty shed there is in the buildings, but the 
stables would oidy give them colds. Mahmoud the 
aaptieh has imitated our treatment in this, seeing 
it succeed so well, and now always leaves his colt 
out of doors. 
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Tile Kaimakaui is superior to most officials yf& 
iave met, and being, as I said, in telegraphic com- 
munication ’with the "vrorld, talks rery knomugly 
about the affairs of Europe. He got a telegram 
this morning to say that peace bad been made -witb 
Kussia, and is in bigb deligbt about it, though he has 
not heard -whether the terms of it are good or bad. 
“But then, you kno-w,” ho said, “-we have got the 
Broudogoul, and that sho-vrs it must be all right. 
The Broudogoul is the important thing. It -was 
signed yesterday.” When we left England people 
told us that the Mahometans would be xery angry 
with England because she had deserted Tm*key in 
the war, but this was aU nonsense. Hobody in the 
country seems to hare the least idea of our being 
responsible in the matter, and we have been only 
once or twice asked why England did not help the 
Sultan this year as she did formerly. The fact is, 
in this part of Turkey, and very likely everywhere, 
it is an accepted fact in public opinion that the 
English king is vassal to the Sultan. We have no 
difficulty therefore in explaining how it is that the 
English have not “marched” {rarh) -with the 
Tm’ks. “ The Sultan has -wished this time to fight 
the Czar alone,” we say; and they accept the 
account -without demm*. An attempt to explain 
the real reason of oiur not fighting, even if we could 
give one, would not be taken seriously, and might 
lead to discussions best avoided. Now, however, 
England, they tell us, has been called upon by the 
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Sultan, and lim come forward. The consequence of 
which seems to be this glorious peace. I suppose 
we shall know all about it when we get to Bagdad. 
The only person who declines to echo the general 
“inshallah,” when the peace is mentioned, is Z^nil, 
who being an Albanian and a feiwent I!tlussuhnan, 
is still full of bloodthirsty ideas. He is a good 
fellow though, and far superior to any of the 
zaptiehs we have had to do with. He will have to 
leave us here and came to say good-bye this morn- 
ing. His gestime, in first declining and then ac- 
cepting the present offered him, would have made 
the fortune of a French actor in the character of 
d’Artagnan or some such hero of the great school 
of manners. He would willingly go on with us, 
but each district is jealous to have its own men 
employed on escort duty for the sake of the presents 
given by travellers. So wo are to bo handed over 
to a new officer to-morrow. 

To-day has been a day of feasting, the Eaima- 
kam hospitably stuffing us with really excellent 
food ; dishes of stewed truffles, of a sort of celery 
called leymeh, and of a sort of potato, the name 
of which sounded like sejjer,* besides the IculeeheTt 
or Bagdad cakes (Bath buns), and Bagdad pome- 
granates, the largest in the world. The mares, too, 
have had their fiU of straw and barley, so if no 
more snow falls we propose going on to-morrow. 
The evening has cleared ; and I can see against the 

* Apparently the same word as that which means “a tree.” 
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vestom skr, and percliod on a high pole in the 
yard, a large buzzard, -who -^roiild hardly go there 
to roost if there Tvas any prospect of mnd or bad 
•weather. 

Felniarij 9. — To-day has been the pleasantest of 
all our joni’ney, — the marcs ready to jump out of 
then’ skins with freshness after their day’s rest and 
•with the keen air of a frosty morning. At first 
the road across the plain was very shppery ■with 
ice, and then very slippery "with mnd as the srm 
thawed it ; but later on we got to soimder ground 
and enjoyed om: ride immensely. We soon came to 
the Diban or Wolf Hills, and sure enough the first 
thing we saw ■was a wolf. Wilfrid fired a long 
shot at him as he ran up the steep side of the hill, 
and then got off his mare and left her -with me 
while he tried a stalk, for the wolf had stopped 
when he got to the top. Presently I heard fom- 
rifie shots, and Wilfrid returned to tell me that he 
had seen two wolves just over the crest of the bill, 
and that he had fifed at them from about a 
himdred yards off, while they ran backwards and 
forwards tiying to make out where the bullets and 
the noise eame from. But every shot missed. The 
wolves, however, had not gone far and Wfifrid 
proposed riding after them. This we presentb. 
did, and found them not a quarter of a mile ffeirf,.' 
■the place where they had been fired at, and W-* 
than that distance from ns. The country qB rbo 
top of the hills was a sort of table-lanjJ. M fine 
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grayel, and seemed inTiting for a gallop. So 'we 
■went after the ■wolves as fast as ■we eoidd lay legs 
to the ground. They started ofi when they saw ns, 
hut not fast, and looking constantly round over 
their shoulders as they wont. As we rushed up to 
them they separated, and the one we followed then 
galloped in earnest. Hagar was, of course, soon 
far in front, skimming over the uneven groimd like 
a swallow, while Tamarisk labomed with me in the 
rear. I thought the wolf must have been over- 
taken, as he was only twenty yards in front of 
TTilfiid, when suddenly, in crossing a ravine, 
Hagar was up to her knees in the soft ground and 
almost on her head. The rain and snow had 
xmdermined the soil, and after struggling a yard or 
two "Wilfrid pulled his mare up, firing a parting 
shot however at the wolf, who swerved as it struck 
him ; but the charge being only of Ho. 5 shot did 
not seriously impede his progress. In another 
second he had disappeared over the brow. This 
chase, though rmsuecessful, was great fun, and it 
was curious to get so near a view of a -wild beast 
like this. I shall never forget the expression of 
the wolf’s face as he looked round at us over his 
shoulder. 

'W'e saw several more wolves in the comrse of the 
•day, one especially, which was so much occupied 
■u^itching the proceedings of a flock of sheep that 
ho u'llowed us to come ■within seventy yards of him, 
siuiulj-' do^wn as we were approaching, and scratching 
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Ms ear -Ritli Ms Mnd foot just like a dog. Then, 
he got up leisurely and trotted off up a iwuney 
■where we had no chance of following him. 

About two o’clock we came to the river, here 
again fringed -nith tamarisks and with a prickly 
brushwood called sirr. Some francolins, too, got 
up, the first we have seen siuce Ahu-EIamdl, and 
while 'Wilfrid was looking for these he shot a 
jackal, wMch jumped up from rmder Ms feet. At 
the river we foimd the ferry-hoat, wMch was to- 
convey us at last across the EupM-ates, for we are 
now in the latitude of Bagdad, and have only forty 
miles more to go, across the nanwest part of 
hlesopotamia, between the EupMates and the 
Tigris. 'While waiting for the boat, the caravan 
came up, reminding us of the Arabic proverb, 
“Late and early meet at the ferry.” Tho ladies 
in the litter here got down for the first time, except 
at night, dining the whole joiumey. They are 
very amiable and polite to me; but as they talk 
no Arabic, and I no TinMsh, wo don’t get on far 
together. They seem, as far as I can gather, to 
have got used to their journey, and I expect will 
be rather sorry to go back to the stupid life of tho 
harem in Bagdad. They may even some day 
regret the old mide and the panmers wMoh helped 
them to see something at least of tho world. Their 
dress is a soi-t of red and wMte calico sack, a black 
cotton veil and Einopean boots; and when set 
do-wn on the river’s bank to wait for the boat, they 
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looked jxist like a pair of Lags mtli sometlung alive 
tied up in tkom. Hie crossing iras, I thonglit, a 
ratker dangerous proceeding, as vre vere closely 
crammed, horses, mides, donkeys and all, the 
katterjis insisting upon jumping Least after Least, 
in, long after the boat looked as if it could not bold 
another creature. TThat vith ■waiting and unload- 
ing the mules, and then getting the baggage stowed, 
we were quite two hoiu's at the river side. The 
crossing itself occupied twenty-five minutes, and 
after all some of the baggage was left behind and 
did not reach us till late at night. Poor Saadun, 
the katterji, had managed to fall into the river. 

"We have encamped in a delightful spot, a hollow 
grown all round "with sut. We have seen a 
large herd of wild boar close by, and Wilfrid is 
away getting francolins for dinner. It is a very 
cold night, but stdl, and there -vrill be a hard 
frost before morning. The name of this place is 
Seglawieh. 

Sunday, Febniary 10. — ^Indeed it tvas cold. Here 
in latitude 34", and no more than a couple of 
hundred feet above the sea level, — only forty mules 
from Bagdad, the city of the simoom and the 
plague, — a pail of water set inside oin- tent froze 
till it was hard as iron, and the tent itself hung 
stifi and rigid as a board. Wilfrid’s beard, too, 
was hanging in icicles. Where, then, slmll chilly 
people go in search of climate ? 

This morning our new sergeant of police 
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annoimeed Ms intention of returning liome. I 
tMnk the hardsMps of a night’s -vratching in the 
cliol (desert) had been too much for him; and 
Ijerhaps he reasoned that a backshish would equally 
be forthcoming, whether he wont to Bagdad or 
turned back here. But in tMs he was mistaken, 
for we dismissed him empty handed. By tMs time 
we are heartily sick of zaptiehs, soldiers, mudirs, 
and all the representatives of constituted govern- 
ment in tMs coxmtry, and are resolved to have no 
more to do with them. So, telling all who liked 
to go home, we started without more ceremony, 
and were soon rid of all our tormentors but one, 
who, I suppose, has come on to get the sealed 
paper wMch is necessary to prove that the escort 
has fuMUed its duty. Our day’s ride was only 
the more pleasant. It lay over a series of low 
undulatiug downs of very fine gravel tMckly 
interspersed with grass. On these we found 
several small herds of gazelles, and once we put 
up a hare. But we ai-e too anxious now to get 
on to care for sport. TVe hoped to see the minai'ets 
of Bagdad before Mght. It was certainly an 
agreeable bit of country, in spite of the line of 
telegraph posts wMch crosses it and tries to give 
it a cockney look. Ho special incident occurred, 
but we enjoyed the simshine wMch came out and 
warmed us tM'ough, and we had more than one 
gallop over delightful riding ground. 

It was stiU early in the afternoon when we came to 

TOL. I. 
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a lake corerod Tvith. a mass of vater birds, pelicans, 
ducks, storks, and presently afterwards to alarge camp 
of wliat I suppose were at last real Bedouins. At 
least, they bad camels round tbom as well as sbeop, 
and eacb tent bad its sjpcar stuck in tbe ground 
before it. On inquiry we foimd tbem to be Zoba 
Arabs, eitber allies or tiibutaries of tbe Sbammar, 
and come lately from tbe Soutb. "W^e would 
willingly bayo pitebed our tents with tbem, but it 
was stiU early, and we wore foobsb enougb to 
beboTG tbe tale of oxu’ solo remaining zaptieb, wbo 
assm’cd us that tbe Sbeykb of tbe tiibe was but an 
bom’s journey fiudber on and not far from tbe 
Tower of IXum'dud, wbieb wo could abeady see 
peeping OTor tbe horizon. So instead of stopping 
we went on, and of com’se fared worse. In tbe 
first place, we have missed tbis, om* first opportunity 
of seeing sometbing really Bedouin, and nest, we 
bave bad after all to encamp by tbe tents of a very 
low tribe, wMcb calls itself Amr or Abu-Amr. 
But first we bad a long ride of fom’ bom’S instead 
of one, and then only accidentally bit upon om 
present hosts. 

On leaving tbe lake, om- comse tamed a little 
to tbe left, in order to avoid some swampy ground 
which has made tbe regular track impassable. Bi 
front of us was a long line of low bills, which on 
reaching tbem we discovered to be a double lino 
of artificial mounds, just like those we saw three 
days ago, and we suspect that they bave sometbing 
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to do ‘STitli aneient Babylon. "We passed tbrongb. 
one groat square space inclosed by these — it might 
be a couple of square miles — as if it had been a 
toTm. "Who kno'^rs ? K’ot the zaptieh, and there 
T^'as nobody else to ask. Our patience "was nearly 
exhausted "when 'we again caught sight of the 
tower, and just before dai’k came upon some Arabs 
on donkeys, who told us the Amr camp was near 
at hand; so wo cantered on, and at last hare got 
to it. The place is called Hiimabat. It is a very 
dirty camp, and the people are rude and noisy, 
But of course the Sheykh, a little old man in 
rags and with a face like a ferret, has received us 
with such hospitality as ho can show. Only he 
•seoms to have no sort of authority over his people, 
who come and go in his tent, and who asked 
"Wilfi-id rude questions, as to the number of his 
wives, and Hanna and Mahmoud as rude ones 
about their rehgious tenets. 

These Amr are evidently very low Arabs, far worse 
behaved than any we have come across on our road, 
and we wish we had stayed by the lake with the 
respectable looking Zoba, but it is too late now to 
regret orn mistake. Fortunately, when we had 
been half an horn’ in the old man’s tent, whose 
name is Hassan, with a young bull tied up in one 
comer and a rough looking mare in the other, a 
very respectably dressed Arab arrived and sat down 
beside us. He seemed to have some authority over 
the rest, and at first we thought he was a stranger, 
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especially after a little conyersation, lie told 

us lie Tvas an AVinz eli of tlie Amar^t tribe. W e 
were very much, astonisbed at tbis ; and be tben 
explained tbat be was tbe bead Sbeykb of all these 
Amx, and tbat bis grandfatber bad left bis own 
people and settled bere as an independent Sbeykb. 
He certainly is quite different from all tbe other 
people, as, besides being well dressed, be has a well- 
bred look and excellent manners. But we cannot 
understand why be has fallen foul of Mahmoud 
about bis rebgion. Tbis Sbeykb Mohammed, while 
we were talking, suddenly got up on to bis knees 
and began sajnng bis prayers and, when be bad 
jSnisbed, cross-questioned our Mahmoud on bis 
reasons for not doing so too, and frightened him. 
out of his wits. Tbo people all seem religious* 
bere, old Hassan saying bis prayers outside in a 
loud Yoice, interrupted now and tben by shouting 
at a mare or donkey, or throwing bis stick at 
a cow.* 

With us tbe Sbeykb is yery friendly. *We‘ 
asked to have our dinner in our own tent, so as to 
be out of the noise, and be came afterwards and 
smoked a cigarette with us. TTilfrid gaye him a 
tobacco bag, which be fancied, but which be made* 
a great difficulty about accepting, insisting tbat if 

* The lialf-reclaiiiied tribes about Bagdad are often fanatical 
Sbias (tbe Mabometan sect of Persia) while the townspeople are 
mostly Shnis, the true Bedouins being nothing at all. Turks > 
Baptiehs, and people from Aleppo would naturally be Sum. This 
Sheykh was no doubt a Shia. 
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he did so it Tvas on the understanding that he was 
to he considered as a brother. His own tent, he 
tells us, is a few miles further on, and he is on his 
way, “ on business,” to Eumddy, and is to start 
Teiy early to-morrow, as he does not wish to pass 
the Zoba tents by daylight. They are his 
■enemies. 

February 11. — e did not bargain at aU for such 
a, day as this has been, when we started this morn- 
ing from the Amr camp at Humabat. We had 
sent on our baggage, and intended, after -visiting 
the Tower of Nimrdud which was close by, to 
gallop all the way to Bagdad -without stopping, as 
om’ mares were still fresh. But the weather dis- 
posed of us differently. The Tower of Nhnrdud, as 
the Arabs call it, or Akha Eluf as it is written on 
the maps, is the traditional tower of Babel, though 
modem -writers have transferred its site elsewhere. 
As seen from the Amr camp, about a mile off, it 
was very like the top of Mount Cervin, and hardly 
seemed a building at aU ; but as we got nearer we 
could see it was built of bricks. It seems to be 
solid ; and one cannot conceive any possible use it 
can have been of, except, as the Bible says, to reach 
to heaven. It only goes a short way on the road 
to heaven now, being four or five hundred feet 
high, including the motmd of ruins on which it 
stands. It has nothing noble about it but its size, 
and serves only as a gigantic dove-cote for the blue 
rock pigeons which are so common everywhere 
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about. We -vralked round it, and picked up some 
bits of blue pottery, and then rode on. Tbe 'R-eatber 
looked threateuing, and I did not stop to take a 
sketch ; but no doubt it has been dramL and described 
before. 

The rain began to fall as ve left tbe tower, and 
we went at a good pace to eatcb up tbe caravan, 
but that was just all we could do before tbe ground 
became so sbppery from tbe wet, tbat our mares could 
scarcely any longer keep on tbeu* logs, even at a walk. 
This is tbe alluvial sod of Irak we bave beard so 
much of, rich perhaps, but very db’ty traveUing in 
wet weather. From the Tower of Mnn-bud we bad 
ab-eady caught sight of tbe minarets of Easmeyn, a 
faubourg of Bagdad, and of tbe pabn grove which 
borders tbe city ; and we thought to get there in 
two or three hours at most, but first there was an 
overflowed lake to go round, and then this horrible 
mud to flounder through, so that more than once we 
were in despair of getting in at aU. We could not 
leave the caravan, because there were places where 
bridges had broken down to be got over, and sloping 
banks as slippery as ice to cHmb along, and the 
mules were sliding about and tumbling down every 
minute. At last we came to a place that seemed 
quite hopeless, as there was a long sort of ariAte, 
like the crest I have heard described of Monte Eosa, 
to creep along, with an apparently bottomless pool 
of stagnant water on either side. We dismounted, 
and with great care got our mares across, and then 
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slid them •with all foiir feet together to the bottom 
of the bank ; but the baggage mules, hea-vily laden 
as they were, came to the most dreadful grief, and 
the kattorjis seemed inclined to give the matter up 
altogether. Wilfrid, however, managed at last, by 
wachng through the mud, to rescue the animals, and 
then had 'tbe baggage carried across and reloaded 
on the other side. This took a long while, and as 
it was raiaing still in torrents, we soon had not a 
dry rag left on us. In the middle of it aU, arrived 
the unfortunate Tui-kish ladies in their panniers, and 
when they came to the “ mal paso,” the mrde, which 
was an old and sagacious brute, refused to advance 
another yard. So the poor women, who had put on 
their best clothes to come smartly iuto Bagdad with, 
were bundled out iuto the mud, and had to trudge 
in their beautiful European boots across the slush, 
and then sit in the rain till the mule could be per- 
suaded to follow. We had no time to wait to see 
how they got out of their difficulties, and I have a 
forlorn recollection of them huddled up under the 
mud bank, — clumsy and absiu’d figures, a pitiful 
sight, with their wretched bedabbled silk gowns 
cliaging to them. 

In the meantime, although cheered somewhat by 
■the misfortunes of our neighbours, we were suffering 
not a tittle ourselves, wet as we were and chilled to 
the marrow of our bones. It was worse than even 
our entrance iato Aleppo ; the •wind was more search- 
ing, and we thought bitterly of the tracts of bum- 
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ing sand ia ttHcIi Bagdad is popularly supposed to 
staud. At last the city of the Caliphs loomed 
through the driTuig raiu, a grimy and squaM hue 
of mud houses risiug out of a sea of mud. Even 
the palm groves looked draggled, and the Tigris 
had that hopeless look a river puts on in the rahi. 

Crouched on our mares’ necks, a mere mass of mire 
from head to foot, and followd feebly on foot hy 
our single zaptieh, •whose horse had slipped up 'with 
him and fallen heavily on his rider’s leg, we entered 
the historical city and inquired timidly for the 
British residency, the house of the Consul-General. 
At first nobody moved or answered, but after much 
asking, we found a young soldier at a coffee shop, 
who engaged for a recompense to show us the way. 
Eirst he took us to a khan, where we were to leave 
our mares, — for wo should have to cross the river, and 
the bridge was shut, — a wretched yard where we tied 
the poor creatures up in the stiU pouring rain. Then 
we followed our guide to the river, got into a gUfa., 
or circ'ular boat, something like a washing-tub, and 
were ferried across, and at last, after what seemed 
‘ an interminable trudge along a narrow cut-throat- 
looking lane, found ourselves at the door of the 
residency. Here aH our troubles are over for the 
present, and we are sitting clothed and in our right 
minds close to a table spread with a table-cloth and 
decked ■with knives and forks. There are flowers 
on it and fniit, and on the sideboard I can see a 
ham. Servants of Indian type and clothed in white 
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are mimiag ia and out. In a word we are in 
Colonel Nixon’s dining-room, and ready I am quite 
sure both of ns for all the good things he can pos- 
sibly propose to set before us. There is food, too, 
for the mind, hungry for news from Europe : — “ The 
Russians are at the gates of Constantinople. An 
armistice is ah'eady signed, and nearly the whole of 
European Turkey has been ceded to Russia. — ^Mr. 
Gladstone’s windows broken in London. — ^Victor 
Emmanuel and his Holiness dead at Rome.” 



CHAPTER XI. 


** I had furnished myself with letters to a rich merchant of Bagdad.” 

AiuBUJr NioB:!rs« 


Modem Bagdad a poor place — Causes of its decay — THe Plague — 
Midhat Pasha takes dowu its -^alls aud lets in a Deluge — 
Dr. Colyille’s yiew of the Bedouins — ^An Indian Prince — Akif 
Pasha’s fortune — ^His stud — We buy asses and camels, and 
plan an evasion. 


Bagdad, in spite of its ancient name and of its 
Calipis and Calenders so familiar in om* ears, is 
liardly now an iateresting city. Compared with. 
Damascus or Aleppo it wants mdiwidnal cliaracter, 
while Cairo twenty years ago must haye been far 
more quaint and attractiye. I suppose, if we had 
entered it from the north and by the riyer, we 
should haye been differently impressed from now, 
comiag as we haye from the west, where there is 
nothing in the approach to giye one the idea of a 
great city. The walls haye been pulled down, and 
one enters by scrambling oyer the mounds of 
rubbish where they once stood, and then crossing 
an intermediate space of broken ground, giyen oyer 
to dogs and jackals and gradually abandoned by 
the town as it has shrunk hack from its old circuit, 
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lilrp. a mthered nut inside its shell. One sees at 
once that Bagdad is a city long past its prime, a 
lean and slippered pantaloon, its hose a world too 
wide for its shrunk shanks. Within, there is little 
to remind one of the days of its greataess. The 
houses arc low and mean and built of mud, and the 
streets narrow and unpayed as those of any Meso- 
potamian Tillage. There are no open spaces, or 
fountains, or large mosques, or imposing buildings. 
The minarets are few and of inconsiderable height, 
and the bazaars without life or sign of prosperity. 
UTo carayans crowd the gates, and hardly a camel 
is to be met with in the streets. The rich merchant, 
IiTta the Caliph, the Calender and all the rest, seems 
to haye disappeared. I don’t know how it is, but 
these signs of decay affect me disagreeably. Bag- 
dad has no right to be anything but prosperous, 
and stripped of its wealth is uninteresting, a colour- 
less Eastern town and nothing more. 

The feature of Bagdad is of course the liyer, the 
Tigris, on which it stands, and that is still beautiful. 
On either bank, aboye and below the town, there 
is a dense groye of palm trees with gardens under 
them, making an agreeable approach for travellers 
who come by water, and setting off the yellow 
mud houses to their best advantage. Some of 
these are picturesquely built and cheerful enough, 
with bits of terrace and orange trees in front of 
them, but they are pretty rather than imposing, 
and there is an entire absence of really large 
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buildiags or eTen of important groups of houses, 
while the flatness of the banhs and the want of 
streets leading down to the river prevent one’s 
getting any idea of the depth of the city beyond. 
The Tigris itself is a noble river, flowing at this 
time of year in a rapid turbid sti’cam and with a 
breadth of perhaps three hundred yards. The 
houses come close down to the water’s edge, and 
there are boats and barges on it, ghung it altogether 
a rather gay appearance, but there are no bridges 
but a single one of boats, which most of the time 
we have been here has been taken away in antici- 
pation of a flood. 

By far the pleasantest place in Bagdad is the 
British Eesidcncy, a beautiful old house built round 
two large cointyards and having a long frontage to 
the liver. There is a delightful terrace over- 
lookiug the water, with an alley of old orange trees 
and a kiosque or summer-house and steps, leading 
down to a little quay where the consular boats are 
moored. Inside, the house is decorated in the 
Persian taste of the last centmy, one of the most 
elaborate and charming styles ever invented, with 
deep fretted ceilings, walls panelled in minute 
cabinet work, sometimes inlaid with looking-glass, 
sometimes richly gilt. Only the dining-room is 
studiously English, in deference to Anglo-Indian 
prejudice, — ^its decorations, apparently fresh from 
Maple’s, forming a theme for admiration for the 
Bagdadis who come to pay their respects to Her 
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Majesty’s Consul-General. Colonel Nison is hospi- 
tality itseK, and his doors seem always ajar to 
take in unfortunate strangers like om'selyes, arriving 
grimed and weather worn in an otherwise inhospit- 
able city. Por there is nothing as yet in Bagdad 
approaching in character to an irm, not even a 
house of entertainment on so poor a scale as the 
lokanda at Aleppo. As for the khans, they are 
mere empty barracks, providing nothing but a roof 
for the traveller and standmg room for his beast. 
Here then in the Eesidency we have been living- 
for the better part of a fortnight in absolute repose, 
and enjoying the good things of ci-vihsation, as. 
only those can who have been travelling many 
days in heathendom and sleeping many nights upon 
the groimd. 

Colonel Nixon has given us much valuable 
information about the population, history, and 
general affau’S of the town, some of which, at the 
risk of being dull, I think I ought to put down. 
It appears that Bagdad is in fact a decrepit, even a 
dying place, and that its decline, which began long 
ago, has quite lately become alarmingly rapid. Its 
first misfortune was its taking by the Tartars in the- 
13 th century,* the time when so many great cities 

* Marco Polo describes tbe taking of “ Baudae,” as be 'writes 
it, by tbe ‘‘grand Sire des Tartares qni Alau ayait nom.” He* 
gives a mimite account of tbe death of tbe last Arabian oalipb 
vrbicb put into modem Preneb runs as follow’s : “ Quand il Tent 
prise, il tronva nne tonr, appartenant an calife, tonte pleine d’or- 
et d’ argent, et d’autres ricbesses, en si grande qnantite qne jamais- 
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in tHs part of Asia perished ; the next, its capture 
by the Turks a hundred years later, and then 
another siege a hundred years after that. This 
seems to have ended its political importance, and 
about the same time its commerce began to decline. 
Like Aleppo and Scanderoon, it -ras half ruined by 
the discoTery of the Cape of Good Hope, •which took 
away its Indian trade, and now of late years the 
establishment of a line of steamers, from Bombay to 
the Persian Gulf, has depiived it of nearly all that 
remained. The great Asiatic cararans have finally 
disappeared from the gates and caraTanserais of 
Bagdad, and are poorly represented by a home 
traffic of com to Syria and of cotton goods from 
Manchester taken in exchange. How trifling that 

on n’en Tit tant rassemble en am seail lien. A la yue de ce tresor 
il fat tout 4merveill4, et fit yenir deyant lui le calLfe, et lui dit : 

‘ Oalife, pouxquoi as-tu amass^ am si grand trdsor ? Que yeux-tu 
en faire? Ne sayais-tu pas que j’dtais ton ennemi, et que je 
marchais centre toi pour te d 6 truire ? Et quand tu Fas appris, 
pourquoi ne t’es-tu pas seryi de ce tr§sor et ne Tas-tu pas donn4 
k des cheyaliers et t des soldats pour te defendre, toi et La 
cit^ ? ’ Le calife se taisait, ne saclxant que dire. Alau reprit : 
‘ Calife, puisque jo yois que tu aimes tant ton trdsor, je yais te 
donner le tien h, manger.’ IL fit done prendre le calife et le fit 
mettre dans la tour du tresor en defendant de rien lui donner a 
manger ni a Loire ; puis il lui dit : ‘Or 9 a, calife, mange de ton 
trdsor tant que tuyoudras, car jamais tu ne mongeras autre cliose.’ 
Et il le laissa dans cette tour, od il mourut au bout de quatre jours. 
Il aoirait done mieux yalu pour le calife donner son tresor h des 
hommes qui eussent d^fendu son royaume et sa personne que de 
se laisser prendre et mourir d§sberite, Ce fut le dernier des 
califes.” Lhis was Mostasem Billab, tbe last of the Abasside 
caliphs. He reigned firom 1242 to 1258. Marco Polo dictated his 
trayels originally to Eoistician of Pisa, who wrote them in pro- 
yincial Pronch. {See Charton, “ Yoyageurs anciens et modornes.”) 
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is 'W'e can. judge by tbe deserted state of tbe 
Euphrates road. Abready, tbe “rich, luercbauts” 
bave fled from a city wbich cau uo longer support 
them, and have set up sbop at Bdssora, -w^bicb as a 
seaport is destined to be tbe capital some day of this 
part of tbe u^orld. Eren tbe Persian pilgrimage, 
•wbicb brought so much -yrealtb to Bagdad in former 
days, has within tbe last few years, owing to tbe ill 
feeling existing between tbe Sultan and tbe Shah, 
been diverted to another route, so that nothing more 
is wanted to loll her outright but the opening of the 
Euphrates Yalley raflroad, so long talked of, when 
she would be left out of the track of trade to perish, 
like aH the great cities which have preceded her.* 
It is melancholy to look down from the top of a 
minaret, as “Wilfrid did, and count the empty spaces 
aheady existing inside her ancient walls. This 
minaret, the name of which I forget, is the one from 
which in former times criminals used to be thrown, 
and it is tall enough to command a good view. 
There are gaunt wildemesses in the heart of the 
city, where rubbish is shot, and where jackals slink 
about even by daylight, and marshes which are 
forming here and there, through neglect in keeping 
out the river. "We pnt up a flight of teal, only two 
days ago, within fifty yards of the mosque of Ali. 
It reqiures bttle imagination to picture to oneself 

* The recent sanitary measure of forbidding the passage of 
Persian corpses through Bagdad on their way to burial at the 
tomb of Huseyn has been equally unfortunate for the income of 
the town. The Persians paid heavy transit fees for their dead. 
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the day ■when all shall be desolate, a shapeless mass 
of barren mounds and heaps of crumbled brick. 

Besides her loss of trade, Bagdad has been 
desperately treated by the plague. Dr. Col-rille, 
the resident physician here, has given me many 
particulars on this subject, which I tbiuk wiU be 
new to people in England. The first great 
visitation of this disease was in 1774, when, if we 
can believe the records preserved at the Eesideney, 
nearly the whole population of the city perished. 
Two millions are said to have died here and at 
Biissora, but that figure must, one would think, 
iuclude the pro'vince as well as the to-wns. Anyhow, 
the population of Bagdad has never numbered more 
than one hundred and fifty thousand souls since. 
Thirty years later, in 1804, and again nearly thirty 
years after that, the plague returned. In 1831, 
one hundred thousand perished iu the to'wn, and 
the popxdation is now stated at from eighty to a 
hundred thousand in aU. Of these eighteen 
thousand are Jews, two thousand Armenian 
Christians, seven thousand Turks, Persians and 
Indians, and the rest Mussulman Arabs. The 
plague has existed more or less continually since 
1867, much as smaU-pox exists in London. It is 
felt most severely by the Jews, whose houses are 
over-crowded and dirtily kept. Dr. Col'ville does 
not consider it a true epidemic, that is to say, a 
disease communicated by the air, nor yet is it 
infectious in the ordinary sense. He considers that 
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it cannot be cangbt by passing or brusbing against 
infected people in tbe streets, as is commonly 
supposed ; but tbat it attaches itseK to houses and 
districts. It woidd be very foolish to frequent a 
plague-stricken house and dangerous to sleep in 
one. It creeps from house to house, being intro- 
duced into new ones by infected persons coming to 
them. The dirtier the house the more liable it is 
to the disease. Por which reason, as I have said, 
the Jewish quarter suffers generally more than the 
rest. A European, living in a well-ordered house, 
runs very little risk, unless the infection is brought 
home by his servants. The Bedouins are entirely 
free from it ; and in this the plague is in striking 
contrast with the cholera, which makes no distinction 
between town and country. About fifty per cent, 
of those attacked die. The plague first shows itself 
by a little fever which continues for a couple of 
days, and then by a glandular swelling on the groin 
or armpit. Later by high fever, delirium, and 
coUapse. If the swelling suppurates, the patient 
recovers ;■ if not, on the fifth or sixth day he dies. 
There is no known remedy; but, Hke many diseases, 
Dr. ColviUe is of opinion that it is dying out. 

Of other maladies Bagdad seems until quite 
recently to have been singularly free.* Standing 

* The Jewish community from its long isolation and the custom 
of premature marriages is subject to heart disease and consumption, 
the latter of which the Jews hold to be contagious. They are also 
very short Hyed, but their indolent habits may account for much 
of tins. 
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in the middle of the desert it al^rars enjoys pure 
air, and, although the summer temperature* is 
prodigiously high, is not subject to fevers or to 
any other epidemic than cholera, vhieh makes no 
distinction between healthy and unhealthy sites. 
Unfortunately, however, of late years the marshes 
which have been forming round the town have 
introduced ague along with other ill results ; but 
this deserves a more particular account. 

It would appear that, besides and beyond its 
other misfortunes, Bagdad had the' ill luck a few 
years since to pass through the hands of an im- 
proving Pasha, Midhat, author of the famous con- 
stitution of 1877, which is now regenerating Turkey. 

That siagularly unhappy statesman (unhappy, I 
mean, in his plans) was sent by the Sultan Abdul 
Aziz to try his prentice hand upon Bagdad, before 
being allowed his way with Constantinople and the 
Empire. He was an honest man, by aU accounts, and 
sincerely anxious for his coxmtry’s good, but half 
educated and belonging to that school of Turkish 
politicians, which thinks to Europeanise the Empire 
by adopting the dress and external forms of Europe. 
He seems to have been allowed almost unlimited 
credit for improvement and full liberty in aH his 
schemes, nor can it be denied that some of them 
were, in their design, excellent. Only he was 


* Dr. Colville, -wlio has kept art accurate register.for several years, 
informs me tliat lie lias seen the thermometer in the courtyard of 
his house, a well protected position, marking 122 degrees P. 
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incapable of -working out tbe detaO. of 'wbat be 
planned, or of at aD. counting the cost of each, 
adventure. They Lave consequently, one and all, 
led only to tbe most impotent if not the most 
disastrous conclusions. His first scbeme -was a 
good one. He -wished to establisb communication 
•with. Aleppo by tbe Euphrates, and in that view 
built the forts we saw at Ana, Eumddy and else- 
where, to protect the road, while he ordered 
steamers from Englafid to na-ngate ihe river. The 
forts, though unnecessarily large, answered their 
purpose and stiU exist ; the boats, -with one 
exception, have disappeared, either left to rot at 
Biissora or never fitted out -with their engines. 
The sole representative of the Euphrates fleet 
draws too much water to ascend the river except 
at flood, and her regular trips were abandoned 
almost as soon as begun. Midhat also established, 
-with some success, a tramway between Bagdad and 
its suburb Easmeyn, which still runs. So fer so 
good. But his next venture was not equally 
reasonable ; indeed, it shows the unreality of his 
claim to be considered a serious statesman. He 
had heard, or perhaps seen, that the fortifications of 
Yieima and other towns in Europe had been pulled 
down, to make room for the cities they enclosed 
and which were outgrowing them; and, arguing 
from this fact that aU walls were out of date, he 
proceeded to level those of Bagdad. I dare say he 
thought them unsightly and feared lest they should 
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remind straagers of the dark age of the ■world, 
before gnrtpowder and the Ottoman Empire were 
invented, the age of Haroun al Eashid. He seems, 
too, to have had a eurio'as idea of occupying his 
soldiers in this work and of paying them their 
arrears in bricks, a rather unsaleable article, one 
would think, in a country where little is built and 
nothing at all mended. Be that as it may, the 
walls of the CaHphate were “removed ’’and the city 
left open to aU who chose to enter, thieves, wolves 
and Bedouins, for it is hut a few years since 
Bagdad was threatened -with sack by the Shanunar. 
The toTmsmen protested, hut the thing was done. 
Bagdad is now as defenceless as any of the villages 
near it.* 

Hot content with this, llidhat conceived the 
unfortunate thought of benefiting the whole country 
by a huge canal, in imitation of the irrigating 
works once fertilising Southern Mesopotamia. 
Engineers were engaged, labour impressed, a special 
tax for the cost levied, and Midhat himself, before 
his term of office came to an end, had the satisfac- 
tion of opening the new canal in person, after the 
fashion of dignitaries in Europe. But, oh cruel 
fate, at the first flooding of the river, instead of 

* The old palace of Otesiphon, one of the wonders of the world, 
had almost shared the fate of the city walls when the foreign 
consuls interfered. Ididhat’s soldiers were already at work. Yet 
this is the representative of progress in Turkey, a man of letters, 
who writes Prench and English well and contributed his paper 
lately to the Fortnightly Review* 
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a beneficeiit stream to fertilise the thirsty earth, 
behold it "was a deluge that entered. Midhat 
Pasha -with his spade let in the flood and converted 
Bagdad into an island, standing in a pestilential 
marsh and obliged at certain seasons to communicate 
vith the outer Trorld by means of boats. This vras 
enough. The Porte sa'w the necessity of his recall, 
and entrusted him instead vith the reorganization 
of the Emphe. Yet, such is the power of virtue, 
Midhat has left behind him not altogether an evil 
name even in Bagdad. They narrate of him still 
that he went away without a shilling in his pocket 
and left his watch in pawn for the sum necessary 
to hire his horses for the journey. An honest 
man, in a land of dishonesty; an enthusiast, in 
fact, not a knave. 

Of course our flrst thought, on arriving at Bag- 
dad, was how to get out of it. We had no sooner 
changed our wet clothes and eaten our dinner, than 
we broached the subject of our further progress to 
Colonel Yison, explahdng that we had come to 
Bagdad not to amuse ourselves or to see sights, but 
in order to get introductions to the Shammar and 
be passed on to them with as little delay as pos- 
sible. Our host readily agreed to all our plans, 
though he did not profess to know so much about 
the Bedouins as the difference between Shammar 
and Anazeh ; and he most kindly oflered to' take 
Wilfrid to call upon Akif Pasha, the Yaly, and 
promised to further our project in any way that we 
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should suggest. In the mean'while ve could not 
do better than stay on in the Eesideney, and take 
full benefit of our rest, until aU should be ready for 
a ne-w start. To this u^e agreed, and it -was settled 
that Wilfrid should himself open the subject of our 
future movements to the Pasha, as soon as he should 
be received in audience. It vas most fortunate, 
ho'vrever, that for some reason or other this -was put 
off till the third day after otu arrival, and by that 
time Wilfrid had reconsidered matters and made 
up his mind to dispense altogether "vrith the Pasha’s 
help- I am sure this is a •wise resolution. 

Dr. Col'riUe has been of immense service to us in 
all our arrangements and enters most cordially into 
ptu' plans, only laughing a little at us for -w^hat he 
calls our romantic ideas about the Bedouins. If "we 
are to believe him, there are no such things as 
Bedouins anywhere nearer than Central Arabia, 
the Anazeh and Shammar ha'ving long ago given in 
their submission to the Government and settled down 
quietly as cultivators of the soil. He knows Per- 
hdn, Sheykh of the Shammar, Hassar, Sheykh of the 
Montefik, and Abd ul Mehsin, Sheykh of the Ibn 
Haddal, of whom the two first are Pashas, and all 
three are in league ■with the Government of Bag- 
dad. Of Jeddan he has heard nothing, nor of any 
independent Anazeh, while Abd ul Kdrim, the 
romantic Shammar hero, is only remembered here 
as a robber who was caught and hanged at Mdsul 
some years ago. He had never heard of Paris 
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till ’sre mentioned Hm, and protests that -we shall 
see notling hy going to him that "we conld not see 
ten times better -with the Mdntefli. He took us, 
however, to call upon an Indian Hawdb residing 
here, Ahmet Aga, a friend of his, who he heheved 
knew something of the people we were in search 
of. I will describe our visit as I wrote it down at 
the time : 

.Fehritary 13. — Ahmet Aga has a pretty house 
upon the river bank, nearly opposite the Residency, 
and we were taken there this morning by Dr. Col- 
ville in one of the Comet’s* boats. The Hawdb 
received us on the roof, which is used as a sort of 
ante-room, and to which one ascends by an outer 
staircase, and then conducted us with much cere- 
mony to a drawing-room on the same level, which, 
with another room where the ladies of his estab- 
lishment hve, forms an upper story to part of the 
house. Here we found two little boys, his sons, 
who seemed to be eleven and twelve years old, 
though we have been told that they are really 
older, dressed in tight-waisted frock coats, and 
wearing gold embroidered caps on their heads, and 
pyohshed boots on their feet. They looked very 
shy, but had good manners. These children, it 
p)resently appeared, were married about a month 
ago to two little girls still younger than them- 
selves, cousins of their own and great heiresses, 

* The Comet, a G-oveinment de^atch boat, attached to the 
JSesidenoy. 
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They presently came in, shyer even than their 
little husbands and, one -would hare supposed, only 
old enough to he just out of the nursery, although 
really ten and thirteen years of age. The younger 
especially -was very pretty. They -were dressed 
in long green dresses brocaded with gold, 
-with gold belts, gold earrings, tiaras of moderately 
good diamonds, and new nose rings. Their nostrils, 
poor things, had just been bored for the wedding, 
and still looked uncomfortable. These little girls 
invited me to come into the inner room, to pay their 
mother-in-law a -visit. The Begum, it was ex- 
plained, did not appear in the front room when 
men were present. So, while ‘Wilfrid and Dr. 
Colville stayed talking to Ahmet Aga, I had to 
make polite speeches to the lady in Arabic, which 
she did not understand, and listen to her Hindu- 
stani answers, still less understood by me. As a 
refuge from the awkwardness of this sort of con- 
versation, a draught-board was produced, and I -was 
set down to play a game -with the Begum, a task 
which I hope I performed -without betraying my 
weariness. 

“Meanwhile, Wilfrid and Dr. Colville had been 
more agreeably occupied in seeing the Hawdb’s 
stud, and he has some really good horses, the best 
we have seen at Bagdad. When I joined them 
they were looking at a chestnut mare, which had 
belonged to Abd ul E4rim, a Kehiileh Mes^nneh, 
nearly fifteen hands high, and they told us twelve 
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years old. I vas interested in h.er on account of 
lier former master, and began asking questions 
a^ont ber history and the vay she had come into 
.Ahmet Aga’s possession. Suddenly Dr. ColviUe 
said, ‘Here is a man who can tell you aU about 
her,’ and pointed to a graye-looking Arab who 
was standing by. He told me she was the mare 
Abd ul Eerim had been riding, when he was be- 
trayed by Hasser, Sheykh of the Monteflk ; and it 
then turned out that this man was a Shammar and 
a servant of Eaif ibn Faris, tho very person, it 
would seem, we have been wanting. Here was a 
wonderful stroke of good fortune, and it was soon 
agreed that the Arab, Hbman, should come and speak 
to us privately in the afternoon, and perhaps he would 
himself take us to his master. Of course it would be 
easy to get passed on from Haif to his father Fails. 

“ I liked the Shammar’s face, and while we were 
looking at the chestnut mare, I could not help 
asking him whether he knew the story of Abd 
ul E4rim and the white mare he sent to Jedaan. 
‘Wallah,’ he said, ‘I remember that,’ and I 
thought his eyes filled with tears, as well they 
might, considering what a hero Abd ul E4rim 
was with his people, and how tragical his ending. 
The Hawdb Ahmet Aga, too, is a friend of Half’s, 
and will give us a letter to bi-m. So Wilfrid has 
decided to say nothing about our journey to Akif 
Pasha, and to get ready to start with Half’s servant 
as soon as ever the latter’s business at Bagdad 
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sliall Tie finish.ed. TMs sounds exceedingly simple, 
and ve sliall be independent then of soldiers, poUee, 
Pastas and all. The first thing is to get camels ; 
and here Dr. Colville promises to help ns, although 
he tells ns it is not the enstom to bny bnt to hire, 
and that jnst novr there are no camels nearer than 
those •we saw with the Zoha. Bnt he has a friend, 
a Christian merchant, who employs the Agheyl 
largely in his commercial bnsmess, and who wiU 
get ns what we want, as well as a conjile of trnsty 
men to go with ns as camel drivers. This merchant 
is under obligations to the Doctor, who saved the 
life of his only son last year, so that he wiH do all 
in his power ■to get what we ■want. Things are thns 
suddenly arranging themselves delightfully for ns, 
without any trouble.” 

On the day after this visit "Wilfrid called, "with 
Colonel ITison, on the Valy and was of course 
graciously received. AMf Pasha, the same who 
armed the Mahometans of Sofia at the outbreak of 
the Bulgarian massacres, is a Turk of the old school, 
and talks no language but his o^wn. The conversa- 
tion was therefore carried on through an interpreter, 
and went little further than the usual compliments, 
but Wilfrid describes the Pasha as a man of polite 
manners and apparent amiability. What little 
talking there was turned upon horses, of which A k if 
possesses the finest stud that has been got together 
in Bagdad for a great number of years. Neither he, 
nor for the matter of that anyone else in Bagdad, 
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seems to Itave the least kao'wledge of the science of 
horse-breeding as professed in the desert., and the 
mistakes they make -when they talk about the 
breeds are, to us -who knov, exceediugly ludicrous. 
I heard the other day a mare talked of as a 
“Kehileh Jedrtin,” and the Pasha’s fayourite at 
pjresent, it appears, is a ‘‘ Eehileh Simri ” ! Akif 
has the reputation of being the most corrupt Pasha 
that ever ruled in Bagdad, but this is saying a 
great deal. He has been only eight months in 
ofl&ce, yet, according to common report, he has 
already amassed £50,000 in money, besides jewehy, 
horses and much other -wealth in kind. Let us 
hope that the sum is exaggerated. It is d if &cult 
all the same to beKeve that the sixty! or seventy 
Arabians, which compose his stud, have been bought 
and paid for out of the income of the Yaly’s office. 
Indeed, I doubt extremely whether, if he should by 
any accident hear that I have -written this, Akif 
Pasha would not take what I am saying as a com- 
pliment. The Turks do not connect any dishonour- 
able idea -with the acceptance of presents by men in 
office. They hold it to be part of their salary, just 
as our servants in England do the commissions they 
receive from -tradesmen in return for patronage. 
The offer of a bribe, in Turkey, would hardly be 
resented as an insult, even by the most prudish 
official, while ninety-nine out of a hundred of the 
men in power look to such offerings as proper 
tokens of respect from inferiors to their superior. 
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To come to a Pasha for justice with “nothing in 
your hand” would he to treat him cayalierly, 
and would imply that you thought but little of 
his power to hell) you ; and it is difficult to decide, 
whether morality is less outraged by the acceptance 
of these things, without corresponding return made, 
or by loyally accordir.g support, as modern etiquette 
prescribes, to whoever brings most. Still there are 
certain limits to the amount of phmder allowed by 
public opinion, and AJdf would seem to have passed 
these, for the people he is governing complain. It 
is said that the new treasurer of the mosque of 
Huseyn, at Meshid AH, had to bring £10,000 to the 
Serai before being installed, and that every other 
official act or appointment, requiring the Yaly’s 
signature, has been taxed on the same scale ; but 
after all, it is probably the Government at Constan- 
tinople which has really contributed the bulk of Brs 
Excellency’s income. 

In return for "Wilfrid’s visit, Akif sent his 
secretary, Mr. Eeubeniram, with a poHte message, 
begging that we would do him the honour of 
inspecting his stud, and, this being reputed so 
fine a collection, we readily accepted the invi- 
tation. Mr. Eeubeniram is an Armenian of most 
poHte manners and a Parisian education. He 
speaks Erench rather better than we do, and is most 
amiable in his attentions and desire to please. He 
had got ready for us a Mosque, improvised for the 
Shah of Persia on one of his visits to Bagdad, in the 
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garden of tlie Serai and close to the Yaly’s stables. 
There, sitting in state upon gilt ram chairs, ire spent 
a Tery agreeable morning, ^rhile the horses and 
mares -were paraded before ns. There Trere fifty or 
sixty of them in aU, fat and beantifully groomed, 
each led by its attendant — a really charming sight. 
They 'were brought out half a dozen at a time 
and marched past us in procession, each am'-mal 
stopping to be sho"\m ofi and to exhibit its merits. 
The Yaly’s grooms -were much more expert at this 
than the Bedouins and country people, -who had 
hitherto brought us horses to look at; and I am 
bound to say that a better looking collection could 
hardly have been imagined. We -vrere asked to 
point out those -which pleased us most, and for 
a moment -we -were afraid that Mr. Eeubeniram -was 
going to press them on our acceptance, according to 
Oriental custom, as a present, but before long 
it appeared that a more business-like transaction 
•was in ■yie'w, and that the Yaly, who had just been 
recalled to Constantinople, is anxious to dispose of 
them either separately or “ en bloc,” and at a 
'terrible sacrifice.” We had been so imprudently 
enthusiastic in our comments that, although we 
knew Tery weU that none or almost none of the 
animals we had seen were hkely to be thoroughbred, 
and that at best we could haye no sort of guarantee 
of their breeding, we felt obliged to go through the 
form of inquiring about a fine black mare standing 
nearly fifteen hands two inches, which seemed 'the 
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Ixandsomest of the lot. !Mi'. Eeubeiiii’am promised 
that -we should have aU particulars sent to us, as he 
himself -vras not up in the pedigrees of the stud, and 
the grooms contradicted each other in the statements 
they made — ^though “ Segla^ri Jedr^Ln ” seems to be 
the usual ansver made to aU inquiries at Bagdad 
about breed. The fact is, the Bagdadis affect to 
despise distinctions in breeding, then.’ own stock 
haTuig long ago been crossed with the Persian and 
Turcoman breeds, for the sake of increased size, 
required by the English market in India. The 
present Bagdad horse, or Irdki as he is called,' is a 
tall, powerful animal with a handsome crest and fine 
carriage, but, to eyes accustomed to the Anazeh type, 
wants distinction. As a cayahy horse or for parade 
purposes, he is perhaps quite as useful as his better 
bred predecessor, but is far inferior to him in speed 
and quality. The best horses seen in Bagdad come 
generally from the Ibn Haddal and pass there 
as thoroughbred Anazehs, although it is well known 
in the desert that the Ibn Haddal, from their 
intercourse with Bagdad, hare adopted many of the 
tricks of the trade not tolerated by the rest of their 
brethren. A few, and these are probably of pure 
breeding, have been brought in by the Sha mm ar, 
but the rest come from the Mdntefik, the Delfm, 
and other semi-felMhin tribes of the lower Euphrates, 
if not bred in Irdk itself. 

The Yaly’s answer was characteristic, and relieved 
xts from any further anxiety in the matter of our 
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pui'cliasc. Tlie mare, lie informed ns, TV'as from 
H^asser, Sheykli of tlie Mdntefik, and belonged to a 
celebrated breed kno-vm among tbe Bedouins as 
“ Eeblilan el Ajnz es Simii ” ; wbicb vas mueb as 
if in seUing a flock of sbeep, tbeir o-wner sbould 
describe them as being of tbe “Eambonillet Leicester 
Southdown ” breed. Her price was £300. 

Two days later, Akifs stud was sent to tbe 
bammer and fetebed prices varying from £50 to 
£80, but I believe tbe greater part of tbe borses 
were bought in. There were hardly any bidders. A 
little Abeyeb Sberrdk, of whose breeding there was 
some evidence, as she bad been sent by Ferbdn, 
Sbeykb of tbe Sbammar, to Akifs predecessor, we 
should probably have purchased but for her colour, 
grey, which we do not like, A very handsome 
mottled grey, fourteen hands two inches, went for 
£50. He was the pick of the lot. Horses are 
very cheap in Bagdad just now, an ordinary animal, 
young and sound, fetching not more than £10. 
Mahmoud, the zaptieh who came with us from 
Deyr, took back with him a four-year-old of very 
respectable appearance, for which he only gave 
seven Turkish pounds. These, however, are of 
com'se Jcadislies though fetr better bred than their 
representatives at Aleppo and in the north, but it 
is useless to look for really thoroughbred horses at 
Bagdad. 

I fear we have been very remiss in our sight- 
seeing, and now we are going away from Bagdad 
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mthoTit liaviiig been inside a single mosque, or 
baving visited tbe site of Babylon, or made any 
other of tbe pienie exenrsions in tbe neigbbonrbood, 
except to Ctesipbon. But everybody bas described 
tbat, so I forbear. Tbe Tak-i-Kesra is tbe finest 
min I ever savr. ITo — all om* time and tbongbts 
bave been employed on more practical matters — 
tbe details of our new journey. We are going, 
now, into a quite unknown co'untry, of wbicb even 
Dr. ColviUe can teH ns notbing, and wbere there 
are no villages or guard bouses, or maikets of any 
sort to supply our commissariat. Everything will 
bave to be carried with us, bread, rice, coffee, sugar 
and tobacco, tbe last two to give away. We bave 
also been purchasing more mashlahs, or cloaks, tbe 
conventional robes of honour, with wbicb it is 
customary to invest tbe great men of tbe desert 
whom one wishes to propitiate, and red boots for 
tbeic retainers, blown and Sbakouri, Dr. Colville’s 
Christiaa friends, bave been as good as their words 
in tbe matter of tbe camels, and Wilfrid bas seen 
and approved tbe beasts they bave bad brought in 
from tbe country, four fine young camels, capitally 
matched and said to be fast walkers, at £10 a-piece, 
and a deUl, or sbe-dromedary, for occasional use 
in relieving Hagar of part of her duties. She is 
priced at sixteen shillings less than tbe camels, but 
Wilfrid tbi-nka die will turn out as well as any of 
them. 

Besides these, we bave purchased a white ass for 
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Hanna, -vrlio, as he mil have to cany the cooking- 
pots and a certain amount of provisions mth him, 
must he TveU mounted. She is foiu’ years old, and 
stands about twelve and a half hands, -walks at 
a prodigious pace and is -warranted not to stumble. 
I’or a beast of this merit -we are supposed to have 
bought her cheap at d£16. Hanna is of course as 
proud as Punch at the thought of riding a -white 
donkey, -which at Alej)po is considered the ne plus 
ultra of fashion, being indeed the -way of going 
abroad reserved for Pashas, Imams, and the richest 
•of rich merchants. These donkeys are bred in 
el Hasa, on the south--wostem shore of the Persian 
Gulf, and are brought to market at Queyt. They 
sometimes fetch as much as ^640 a-piece, their 
value depending on their size, pace, and above aU 
siu-eness of foot, for many of them stmnble. A she 
donkey -will fetch nearly a third more than her 
brother ass, because he is likely to prove a nuisance 
•with his braying. 

In aU other respects we are starting, rather like 
babes in the 'wopd, on an adventure ■whose import- 
ance we are unable to rate. It may be perfectly 
easy, as Wilfrid thinks, and it may be as dangerous 
as others would have us believe. We have after 
all got nobody going -with us who knows anythiug 
of the Shammar or of the road more than a few 
miles out of Bagdad. Our Shammar friend, 
Hdman, Haif’s servant, has turned out to be a 
humbug if not an actual rogue. When it came to 
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really treating -witli Hm and settling matters in 
black and •wHte, be backed out of it, asking tbe 
absnxd price of £20 for bis services, and, moreover, 
to be paid in advance. This was as much as 
admitting that be was not wbat be bad represented 
himself to be. Either be is not Naif’s servant at 
all, or be could not guarantee our safety to bis 
master. W^e cannot make out wbat Earis’s posi- 
tion really is. At Deyr we beard of him as quite 
a young man and on ill terms with bis brotbei- 
Ferbdn. Here they talk of bis having a son of 
twenty-five, and will not admit that there are any 
dissensions among the Sbammar. But we abnll 
see. On the other band, we have secured the 
services of a couple of Agbeyl as camel men, at the 
very moderate rate of sixteen shillings a-montb, 
engaging to keep them two months and to pay 
half in advance. This we have readily agreed to^ 
as all Agbeyl are honest men ; at least such is the 
popular belief. 

"We have said nothing to anybody, except Colonel 
Nixon, Dr. ColviUe and one other person of where 
we are going; and Mr. Eeubenbam is under the 
impression that a shooting excursion to Babylon is 
contemplated. The one other is a distinguished 
personage and necessary to our plan. He is the 
good old Nawdb Ikbdlet Ddwlah, formerly Eng of 
Oude, and now Kving in exile at Bagdad. "With 
him we have made great friends, and he is to aid 
in our plan of evasion by inviting us to his country 
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IioTise at KasmeyD, ■vrlienee, •without any ceremony 
or ashing leave of Pasha, secretary or of 

police, -we shall slip away into the desert and trust 
to Pro'ridenee for the rest. 



CHAPTER XII. 


" n finissait a peine de parler, qne les pnncipanx habitants du village, r^unis chez 
lui ponr nous toit, commencerent h. nous raconter des hi&toires efErayantes. L’un 
nous dit qu’un colporteur, venant d’Alep et aUant au desert, avait etc depouille par 
les Bedouins, et qu’on I’avait vu repasser tout nu. Tin autre avait appris qu’un 
marchand, parti de Daroas, avait ete tu^. Tons etaient d’accord sur I’impossibilite 
de penetrer panni les hordes de Bedoums, et cherchaient, par tons les moyens pos- 
sibles, d. nous detoumer d’une aussi perilleuse entreprise. Je voyais M. Lascans se 
troubler ; il se touma vers moi, et me dit en italien, pour n’Stre pas compris des 
autrespersonnes, “ Cosa dite di questanovitfi., chemi hamolto seoraggiato?’* — “ Je ne 
crois pas,” lui r6pondis-je, ** ^ toutes ces histoires ; et, quand meme elles seraient 
Traies, il faudrait encore perseverer dans noizre projet.” 

R6cit de Patalla-Sayeghir, quoted by LAitiETnrB, Toyage en Orient. 


The Xing of Oude and his “ Desert-honse ” — ^We are sent away 
with gifts — The Mesopotamian desert — Pleasures of freedom — 
Howto navigate the desert — ^Alarms and false alarms — Stalk- 
ing a wolf — reach the Shammar. 


KiSMExy, Felruary 24. — ^Bagdad is an abode of 
political exiles from India, Mussulmans wbo dis- 
Hke Hxing under Christian rule, and who have 
settled here as the nearest place of refuge in Islam. 
Their position is a pleasant one, for they enjoy the 
double advantage of religious agreement with the 
Bagdadis and of foreign protection as British 
subjects. Many of them are very well off, living 
on the revenues of their lands in India, and a few 
axe on excellent terms with the Consul General. 
Of these the most remarkable, by his birth, his 
wealth, and still more by the dignity of his private 
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character, is the ]S’a'\ruh Ikhalet Dovlah, the dis- 
possessed and pensioned king of Oude. "With him 
■we are no'w staying, at his “desert-house” near 
Xasmeyn, the first step on our jornney north-wards. 
I hardly kno-w ho-w to speak of the Nawab -without 
seeming to say too much. He is an old man now 
and a philosopher, and he would not care to have 
his good deeds paraded, and yet I cannot help 
recording what I feel about him, that, little as he 
afiects the character of es-king, he is the most 
truly dignified personage I ever met. In manner 
and way of li-ving he is very simple, having some- 
thing of the Bedouin contempt for appearances, 
along with the more real absence of pretension of a 
well-bred Englishman of fifty years ago. He has 
travelled much and seen much, and understands 
the European way of thinkmg as well as that 
of eastern people, ha-ving besides considerable 
originality of his o-wn independent of any school 
of ideas. In conversation he is most agreeable, 
constantly surprising one -with unexpected turns of 
thought and new ways of saying things, and, if we 
had been able to xmderstand him better, I am sure 
we should have found him full of the best sort of 
■wit. He is besides a kind and charitable man. His 
position in Bagdad is a great one, so great, from a 
moral point of view, that it may weU console him 
for the loss of his former sovereignty and the 
splendours of his court at Lucknow. Here at 
Bagdad he has real power, the power of. doing 
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good, and real freedom to say wliat he thiTihs right 
to consuls, pashas, doctors of divinity and all alike, 
d.o'wn to the poor Bedouins ■who live at his gates. 

I fancy his advice is asked on most of the pohtical 
difficulties of the Serai, where his knowledge of 
men and cities, so essential a part of "wisdom in the 
East, and his -wit in expressing his ideas, enable 
Tiiin to speak "without offence more truth than is 
often heard in those high places. The consequence 
of tMs is that his name is a power in Bagdad, and 
that he has made himself friends in all classes of 
society. Amongst the rest, Eerhdn, the Shammar 
CMef , is Ms sworn ally ; and, whenever the Sheykh 
comes to town, it is to the house of Ms brother the 
Malek el Hind, or Eing of India, as the Arabs call 
the Hawdb. This circumstance is most fortunate 
for our plans, as now we shall start for the desert 
with letters of recommendation, wMch ought to 
give us the best possible reception there. 

The “desert-house,” where we are enjoying so 
pleasant and so unceremoMous a hospitality, is one 
of the many o"wned by the Hawdb in and about 
Bagdad. It stands quite alone, in the barren plain 
wMch surroxmds "the "to'wn, and is about half a mile 
distant from the mosque of Easmeyn. The towns- 
people, who are very timorous about venturing out- 
side the city at night, tbink the hTawdb foolhardy 
in the extreme to live in such a spot ; but to Mm, 
as to us, the isolation of the house is its principal 
/^barm. He generally, however, lives in Bagdad, 
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Imt comes here from time to time to make a retreat, 
jiartly philosopMeal, partly religious, among tko 
€lemm and doctors of theology of Kasme3Ti, for 
the mosque is a sanctuary and place of repute 
.among pious shfahs. 

The house itself is as original as its situation, 
.and TTas huilt from the Na-wsib’s own designs. It 
is constructed like a fortress, with high walls and a 
.single entrance, a very necessary precaution against 
common robbers as well as marauders from the 
•desert. Above, on the upper story, the rooms are 
placed, some with the windows facing outwards, 
lifter the fashion of Turkish rather than of Arab 
buildings, others looking on to a terrace, over 
which there is yet a second story. The entrance 
is through a courtyard, -with stables on either side 
.and dovecotes inhabited by thousands of white 
p)igeons. The ground-floor is merely a basement, 
.and stone steps lead up from the court to the apart- 
ments. These consist mainly of small rooms, 
femished with carpets only; but the drawing- 
room is large, and is so peculiar that I have made 
a plan of it. Its shape is that of a cross, each of 
the three shorter ends being occupied by a window, 
•so that the upper half of the room is almost a 
lantern. The recesses are filled up with broad 
divans, on which it is pleasant to sit and look at the 
view. On one side is the Mosque of Easmeyn, 
with its golden cupola and four minarets, em- 
bowered in palms ; on the other the desert with its 
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immense horizon, hroten only by the far-a-vray 
tower of Il^eim’oud. The sim is setting nearly 
behind tliis, and all the desei-t is painted a beautiful 
pink colour, the dome of the mosque being quite 
ablaze. It is a most agreeable prospect, giving 
promise of fine weather for to-moiTow’s staid, 

"We came to-day from Bagdad, riding quietly 
out at about two o’clock, and leaving the camels te 
follow us with Hanna and a cavass, lent us by 
Colonel Prison, so as not to provoke any inquiries 
as to our ioiu-ney. We have not said a word to 
any one of where we are going, beyond Easmeyn,. 
and are staiding without even a hui/uruldi, the 
customary permission of travelling in the province; 
but to-moiTOw we hope to be out of the reach of 
questions, and to-night the Hawdb’s house is a 
sanctuary no zaptieh would dare invade. 

Nine o'clock . — ^There are a few families of a very 
low tribe of Arabs, encamped quite close to the 
house, the Chakukh, a fraction of the Butta tribe, 
some of whom we have abeady made acquaintance 
with at Ctesiphon. They are living in temporary 
huts, built of tall reeds from the Khor or lake, 
which encloses this side of Bagdad, and roofed with 
the ordinary tenting, so that their abodes pretty 
closely indicate the hfe they lead, half settled, half 
nomadic. They have a few sheep and goats, which 
they pasture by the Khor. After dinner this: 
evening, the Hawdb sent for some of these Arabs 
to sing and dance before us, a performance which I 
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could. mUiugly have dispensed •with.. The m-asie 
consisted of a dram and a double pipe, eight inches 
long, and sounding in its best, the deepest, notes 
rathei' like a hautboy, the upper notes being out of 
tune and had, while some double notes, fifths and 
sixths, were better. The Toices were very bad 
iudeed. As to the dancing the less said about it 
the better, and we were yery glad when it was at 
an end and the ITawAb, who had sat through it all 
absolutely unmo'dng except when he fingered his 
rosary, bade them be ofit. The Arabs around 
Bagdad are probably as low and degraded a set as 
can be foimd anywhere in Arabia, haying been, 
corrupted by the neighbourhood of this old city of 
pleasure, or I am s'ure such an exhibition could not 
haye been produced. 

This oyer, the hTawdb made us an affecting speech 
of farewell, wrote ■with his o'wn hand the letter he 
had promised us for BerhAn, and added a basket of 
oranges and pomegranates, to giye him with it. 
Then he had another huge basket brought, con- 
taining proyisions for ourselyes, and a third which 
he filled himself with cakes, macaroons, preserves 
and fruit from the dinner-table, and an earthen 
bottle to hold water, and then, before I could take 
breath from surprise, a beautiful Persian rug “ to 
put on my dromedary,” and a little silyer bowl to 
drink out of, wheneyer I should come to a fountain, 
pretty gifts in themselves and doubly so from the 
way in which they were given. It was impossible 
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to refuse or be otberwise tban delighted to accept 
them. 1^'ow for a last sleep under a roof, and to- 
morro'W at daybreak for the desert. 

Monday^ February 25. — ^We got avay from the 
Nawdb’s bouse only a little after sunrise, and at 
first foUo'wed the caraTan road -wbicb goes to Hitt, 
our host and Dr. Colville riding a mile or so 'witb 
us on om’ -way, and giving us a fe-w last words of 
encouragement and advice. It was a delicious 
morning, clear and bright, and the soil of the 
desert sparkled under our feet as if it had been 
strewn with salt, while a light wind from the north- 
west blew freshly in om* faces. We were in high 
spirits, as was natural, for what can be more physi- 
cally delightful than a ride on such a morning, or 
what more inspiriting than the thought of being 
fairly away upon an adventurous journey! — and 
this time I think we may consider ours a serious 
one. To say nothing of the dangers, in which we 
only half believe, there are all sorts of uncer- 
tainties before us, from the fact that we are enter- 
ing an unknown land. Mesopotamia, at least this 
part of it, has nevei’, as far as I know, been crossed 
by a^ European in its whole breadth, or in modem 
times even by a townsman from Bagdad or Aleppo ; 
and the desert south of the Sinjdr hills is quite new 
ground. It is there that we shall have to go, if we 
want to find Faris and the independent Shammar, — 
and who knows what adventures may befall us on 
the road ? At any rate, we shall be left entirely to 
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our oTm resources now till we get to Deyr, a 
journey of nearly 400 miles, for we sliall not meet 
with a village or even a house in the whole distance, 
except perhaps Tekrit, on the fourth or fifth day 
fi'om this. Colonel Chesney’s survey is our only 
guide ; and, hut for a ruin or two marked near the 
river, and such remarks as “ horsemen seen on this 
hill,” “large herds of gazelles,” or “a newly-made 
grave,” on Lieutenant Eitzjames’s route in 1836, 
and on that of the Expedition returning in 1837, 
the whole of the map north of Bagdad is a hkhk 
space. Om* plan of campaign is this: we are to 
take a straight line north-north-west, for fifty or 
sixty miles, till we hit a hend of the Tigris ; then 
follow the right hank of the river for ninety or a 
hundred more, as far as Sherghat, the head-quarters 
of EerhdiU, the Shammar chief. There we are to 
deliver the Nawdh’s letter, and get him to send us 
on to Paris, wherever Paris may he. Prom Sher- 
ghdt to Deyr it is about a hundred and sixty-five 
miles as the crow flies, hut if, as is prohahle, we 
have to go as far north as the Sinjdr hills, our 
journey wiU. he considerahly longer. The chief 
difdculty seems to me to he in getting from Perhdn 
to Paris, for, in spite of what they say at Bagdad, 
it is impossible the two brothers can he on very 
good terms. However, the thing must he done by 
hook or by crook, and we must he at Deyr to 
meet Mr. S. on the 15th of March, for this is a 
positive engagement. 
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As to the danger of meeting ghaziis, the only 
real risk Tve run, Wilfrid and I have had a serious 
conyersation, for it is -vrell to he prepared mth a 
plan before the thing happens. We ourselves are 
so "trell armed that, though the rest of the party 
cannot he expected to help ns much, ve ought 
not to he afraid of less than fifteen or riventy 
men. The Bedouins are only armed with the 
lance, and their pistols, hy aU accounts, never 
go off, so that Wilfrid’s douhle-harreUed gun and 
the Winchester rifie, which fires foiudeen shots 
without reloading, ought to make us far stronger 
than any small party of Arabs. We are, therefore, 
to hold oiu’ ground and trust to their being too 
prudent to push us to extremities. If, however, 
we meet a large party, such as, it seems, sometimes 
goes about, of fifty or a hundred horsemen, it will be 
no use fighting; and then, if they refuse to listen to 
terms of capitulation, we shall have to abandon 
the camels and baggage to their fate, and trust to 
our mares to carry us out of the difidculty. We 
are well mounted, and ought not . to be overtaken 
easily. At the worst, according to every account, 
there is no fear of being personally ill-treated, 
for the Arabs only care about plundm:, and the 
utmost misfortune that could happen to us, if cap- 
tured, would be to be stripped of some of our 
clothes, and left to find our way on foot to the 
nearest inhabited place ; not a cheerful prospect 
certainly, but still not altogether desperate. 
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I do not think, though sometimes I feel nerrous 
ahofit it, that ve really nm much risk of meeting any- 
body evilly inclined. In the first jilace Tve have the 
Is’awdh’s letter, •which, though they could not read 
it, the Shammar would iirobahly respect, and in the 
next we know how Jeddan and the Anazeh are 
engaged at present, and how little tune they can 
have to spare for expeditions of this sort in eastern 
Mesopotamia. Hanna and the rest of the people 
with us are, of coinse, timorous, and talk inces- 
santly of these ghaziis, hut fortunately they have no 
property of their own -with them, except the clothes 
they stand up in, and they know that if they lost 
these we should give them new ones instead. 
Hdnna, I am hound to say, puts an excellent 
face on the matter, and has full faith in the Beg 
and in Divine Providence, Ali, the cavass, is a 
fat Bagdadi, who has to he helped up on to Ms 
horse, and does not impress us favourably as a 
practical traveller, hut he seems good-humoured 
and -vriUmg to do Ms duty. The other two members 
of our party, the Agheyl, are honest, hard-plodding 
fellows, who work cheerfully and take great care of 
the camels, hut we can hardly judge correctly about 
any one of them as yet. The camels are capital 
walkers, doing their three miles in the hour, a very 
xmusual pace, and Wilfrid is especially pleased wi^ 
Ms delfil. He mounted it to-day for the first ■time, 
and intends to keep Hagar as fresh as may he for 
the accidents of ^ort or war. 
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A couple of tours after leaving Easmeyn, we 
stopped at an inlet of the Etor, to let our blasts 
drink, and to fill tbe water skins. Then, leaving 
the caravan road wMcb bere takes a turn westwards, 
we struck out across tbe plain, going in a straight 
line nortb-nortb-west, witb only tbe sun to give us 
our direction. In tbis way we travelled on all tbe 
morning, watching our borses’ shadows as they 
crept roxmd from tbe near to tbe off side, and not 
stopping even for a minute. "We were still on tbe 
alluvial soil of Babylonia, which at tbis time of 
year is more bare than tbe desert itself, tbe only 
vegetation being a dry prickly shrub called agMly 
which tbe camels snatched at greedily as they went 
along. Tbe ground was full of deep cracks, which 
made it rather dangerous going for borses, and, 
relying on this perhaps, gazelles are to be found 
here very plentifully. "We saw a good many during 
tbe morning, but did not give chase. Every two or 
three miles we came to long double lines of mounds, 
tbe remains of former canals. These have all tbe 
appearance of natural bills, and rise to a height of 
twenty or thirty feet above tbe level of tbe plain. 
"We put up numerous flocks of larks, and Wilfrid 
shot a Norfolk plover, but otherwise there was not 
much life on tbe plain. Once or twice we came 
across small parties, of Simmim Arabs, witb 
donkeys, bringing in firewood. Tbis they told 
us was shbh ; tbe word merely means “thorn,” I 
believe it was eamel-tbom. It grows in large 
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buslies and bmns, like all desert shrubs, as well 
green as dry. 

About midday we came to gravelly soil and more 
undulating ground, tbe edge of the real desert. The 
camels were very hungry, not having had a proper 
meal yesterday, for they will not eat com, and 
the country round the ITawdb’s house is as bare of 
all pasture as a turnpike road. "We accordingly 
ordered a slower pace and allowed them to feed as 
they went, and at three o’clock, coming to a place- 
where there is some grass and a pool of rain water, 
we have stopped. There axe some tents about a 
mile from us belonging to the Heshaabe, a half- 
pastoral, half-feMh tribe, harmless good people who- 
have brought us milk, not as a matter of hospitality, 
but “minshan fliis” (for money). We have only 
come about sixteen miles to-day, but I am tired, 
I suppose from the change of life to our travelling- 
rations, after the four full daily meals of the Besi- 
dency. Wilfrid is perfectly happy, being one© 
more “ in his own tent,” and having, besides, his 
own camels now and his own servants, and no- 
guards or poHeemen to vex him. Those, who have 
lived aU their lives in Europe, don’t know what a 
luxury it is to feel oneself “ free from the police.” 

Felmary 26. — Wilfrid has had to speak seriously 
to Ali, who seems inclined to require more waiting 
upon than we can spare him. He is very fat, and 
really has some difficulty in climbing into his saddle, 
but it is necessary he should understand that the- 
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Aglieyl cannot be called astray, from tbeir business 
of dii%'ing tbe camels, every time be wants to get off 
or on bis borse, nor made to tap tbe water-skin for 
bim every time be feels thirsty. Tbe fact is, every 
one of us bas quite enough work to do, and we 
cannot afford to have idle bands in tbe caravan. 
This little matter settled, all bas gone on well, and 
we have made a good march to-day of twenty-seven 
miles, according to ‘Wilfrid’s dead reckoning. At 
starting, we passed tbi’ougb tbe Mesbaabe camp, and 
stopped at tbe principal tent, to ask a few questions 
and drink some fresh goat’s milk. A buildbig three 
or four miles off to tbe east they say is the TThtin 
Suadiyeb, on tbe old caravan road to Tekrit. Tbe 
Mesbaabe, Hke all tbe other small tribes, have no 
camels, only sheep and goats, and some of them 
cultivate land near tbe Tigris. They are reckoned 
at a thousand tents, according to om* Agbcyl 
Nejran, who puts tbe Bdtta at half that number. 

We kept tbe same course to-day as yesterday, 
nortb-nortb-west, crossing tracts of fine gravel in 
some places, and in others of alluvial soil, with 
nmnerous Babylonian mounds and canals. Tbe 
whole district is in fact cut into regular squares by 
them, so that one travels vitb tbe feebng of beiug 
in an enclosed country. It is all desolate enough 
now, mbabited only by gazelles, of which we saw 
great numbers, and by birds of prey. We jiassed 
close to a pair of fine golden eagles sittiug on one 
of tbe mounds. In one place, where there was a little 
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pastriro and sliOk TjtisIlgSj "wg found a pit dug as a 
Mdiug-place for gazelle tunters, but except this 
there was no trace of inhabitants. 

"We had seen nobody all the morning, when about 
noon we suddenly became aware of some horsemen, 
bearing down upon us. "W e could see the points of 
their spears glittering in the sun, and as they were 
eyidently coming up ht a gallop, Wilfrid ordered 
a halt. There were four of them, and when they 
came within half a mile of us they stopped and 
dismounted, waiting, I suppose, for others to come 
up. Two or three more straggled in, and then 
they cantered up together towards us. Wilfrid, 
who had been riding the delih, now mounted his 
mare, and went to meet them with Ali and ITejrdn, 
while I stayed with the camels. I soon saw that 
it was aU right, for the men dismounted, and the 
whole party came on together talking and laughing. 
It was a false alarm. They were not Bedouins at 
aU, but a party of G-OTemment people, who had 
been out coUecting taxes from the shepherds of the 
district, levying, they told us, half a beshlik, five- 
pence, on each sheep or goat. They had vpith them 
a man on a mule, who was maldng his way to 
Samira, a village beyond the Tigris, and who, 
hearing we were going more or less in that direc- 
tion, tacked himself on to our party when the rest 
went away, as they presently did, after the usual 
amount of talking. Talking is a pleasure no Arab, 
whether from town or country, ever neglects an 
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occasion to indulge in. did not vant tlie man’s 
company, l)ut tiicro "was no getting rid of him, as it 
seems to bo a sacred privilege in the East to join 
company vrith anybody you may meet on the road. 
“ The more the merrier ” is a proverb all accept. 
So he followed ns. 

A Httle further on, on some higher ground, we 
came to several people wandering about on foot, 
apparently with no object but that of examining 
the ground and stopping now and then, as if 
to pick up a stone. "We found on inquiry 
that they were hunting for the white truffles, 
kemeyeh, which I have already mentioned, and 
which are very common here. These people 
belonged to Sumdycheh, a small village, the pahn- 
trees of which they pointed out to us far away on 
the horizon to our right. It stands on a sort of 
side channel of the Tigris. The Agheyl were 
anxious to go towards these trees, though out of our 
course, for they do not at all approve of our way of 
going in a straight line and keeping in the open 
desert, and they have all along shown an inclffla- 
tion, if I may use a sea phrase, to “ hug the shore.” 

Wilfnd when he is on his deliU is obliged to keep 
with the camels, and then I have to ride in front 
and give the direction. This requires a good deal 
of attention in a country where there are so few 
la ndm arks, but it is not really difflcult as long as 
there is sun or wind to go by. The shadow of one’s 
horse’s neck makes an excellent dial, and, with a 
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little practice, it is easy to calculate tlie rate at 
•whicli it ougM to more roxmd, so that the course 
should he a straight oue. The -wiud, too, iu this 
country almost always blows north-west, and does 
not shift about m the plain, as it would among hiUs. 
Wilfrid has made so many journeys now without 
guides that he at least feels quite at home in the 
desert, and I, though my experience is more limited 
than his, hare seen enough to know that one is far 
less likely to lose one’s way there than elsewhere. 
The weald of Sussex is ten times more puzzling to 
get across. 

Early in the afternoon, we came to an immense 
double row of mounds, running in an absolutely 
straight line north-north-west. This is by far the 
largest Babylonian canal we haye yet seen, and we 
are surprised to find no mention of it on our map, 
as it is a considerable feature in the landscape, and 
no doubt comes from the Tigris. The Agheyl and 
the man on the mule call it Cherrisdda. There are 
groups of mounds here and there in its neighbour- 
hood, showing where yillages once stood, and in one 
place we came upon a perfect square which may 
haye been a fortress. In deference to the entreaties 
of the Agheyl, backed up as they were by the man 
on the mule, we altered our course a little and 
followed the line of the canal. This led us to 
lower ground, on the edge of which we haye 
encamped, not more than a mile from a Icuhlr or 
tomb, which Eerh&n recognises as a landmark he 

Q 2 
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lias seen before and calls Abu el Melidsin. About 
tvo miles ofi to tbe east, "we can see some tents, and 
Ali has been dispatched rntb tbe dekil to see if 
•water can be got, or milk or eggs. Tbe man on 
tbe mule, -w^bo, by tbe -vray, was kicked ofE and 
bm't this afternoon, says that Jisr Harba is only 
three miles from tbe canal ; this fixes om’ position, 
as “ Harber bridge ” is marked on Cbesney’s 
map. 

This is ideal camping ground, a beautiful hollow, 
full of good grass and sb6k bushes, where tbe mares- 
are feeding, while tbe camels find pasturage they 
like better on tbe upper ground. Our tents are 
pitched on gravel, and we have no neighbours to 
bore us. One of tbe charms of tent life is tbe 
feeling of absolute o'wnersbip one has in each spot 
of ground one camps on — ^tbe right to do precisely 
all one Kkes -with it, to cut do-wn, dig up, or leave 
alone, without permission of any landlord or liability 
to land-tax, tithe, rating, or other burden, such as 
limits every form of o’wnersbip in Eu gla-nd. Here 
it is absolute and complete, even to the closing up 
of rights of way, for one is at liberty to treat all 
comers, if one hkes, as enemies, and to bid them 
be off. Hot that at present we have hostile feelings 
towards anyone. Only it is nice to tbiuk that even 
the keeping of the peace depends on our good "will 
and pleasure, not on the law of the land. Liberty, 
in spite of the crimes of nonsensical talk which 
have been committed in its name, is the greatest 
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of all blessings, and in its perfect form is not to 
be fonnd in Europe. 

All bas come back -witb water and other good 
things, and has brought a couple of Arabs with 
bi-m (Kasarej, they call themselves), who confirm 
the man on the mrde about the position of Jisr 
Hdrba. They talk of their tribe having twenty 
thousand tents; but that of course is nonsense. 
ETejran says, however, that they are more numerous 
than the Butta or Meshiiabe. All these tribes are 
alike, haK shepherds, half ploughmen, TheEIasaiAj 
have some fields below us, irrigated from the “little 
Tigris,” and I can hear a faint quacking of ducks, 
which proves that water is not far off. A square 
tdl (mound) about two miles west of us is Abu 
Eas^yn. 

February 27. — ^Another good day’s march has 
brought us to the Tigris, "We lost time, however, 
by listening to the man on the mule yesterday, for 
in order to cross a branch of the Cherrisdda canal 
called Eerhatyeh, about which there would have 
been no sort of difficulty where we first came upon it, 
we had this morning to go a considerable way round. 
The Xasarej still make use of this canal for some 
miles of its course, and the ditch (it was no more) 
was just too wide for the camels, though of course 
our mares hopped over it without difficulty. After 
that, the piloting of the caravan was very trouble- 
some and reminded Wilfrid, he said, of riding a 
horse which bores towards one side. Every moment 
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that oiu’ attention vas taken ofi their movements, 
'R'e found that the camels had been headed a^vay 
to the right, and vre had to go back and insist on 
their follomug us. The Agheyl and the man on 
the mule could not understand how we should 
know an3i:hiag about the direction, and maintained 
that wo were going away from the river “ into the 
Jezireh, into the Choi,” they said, and put an 
accent of teiTor into the words. It was, therefore, 
no little triumph when, about one o’clock, a speck 
appeared on the horizon exactly in front of us, 
which the man on the mule admitted was the tower 
of Samara. It seemed at first but a very few 
miles off, but turned out to be at least fifteen or 
sixteen, as it stands on high ground and is a very 
lofty building. It is on the other side of the 
Tigris. Presently afterwards, we passed some tents, 
where there were a mare and foal, and riding up to 
them, we found their owners were Dellm. W e were 
surprised to find any of this tribe so far from their 
head-quarters, the Euphrates, but they told us they 
came across the Jezfreh every year. "With this 
exception, we met nobody aU day, but saw numbers 
of gazelles and bustards, also two foxes almost 
white. Most of our journey was over the gravelly 
desert. About midday, we crossed another long 
line of moimds, where we stopped to let the camels 
feed, as there was Sslivhh (camomile), which the 
Agheyl declare is “ as barley ” to camels. 

As we came nearer the tower of Samara, we saw 
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several other large bxuldings, apparently mins, at 
different poiats to the right of it. In fact the left 
hank of the Tigris, opposite xv^hero xre noxv are, 
seems to he an immense cemetery of cities, extend- 
ing for many miles. These wonld he most interest- 
ing to visit, hnt ve cannot get the camels across 
the river, and "we dare not leave them nnprotected. 
"We console omselves vith the conviction that these 
sites have all, no douht, heen thoroughly explored. 
The names given them hy the Arabs here are 
Jadsieh, Gayim, Melwieh, el Ashid, none of them 
inhahited, mere “heydt kadim,” they say con- 
temptuously, “mins.” Only one old tovar is 
found on the right hank of the river, Istahildt, 
•vrhieh Wilfrid thinks must he Greek. We rode 
through it, as it lay in our Tray, and a very 
interesting place ve thought it. It is laid out in 
squares, vith a fine street fifty yards hroad dovur 
the middle, and the houses, though all of them in 
mins, are still standing. They are huilt of good 
hrick, as is the city waU in a fairly perfect state, 
flanked mth round toTvers. In the evening light 
the place looked almost as if still inhahited, and it 
is much more attractive than the tiresome Bahy- 
lonian moimds. A canal passes right through the 
town, and the buttresses of a bridge over it can 
still he seen. It is dry now and half fiUed up. 

A hroad caravan road, apparently long disused, 
led from the gate of the town to the norfh- 
west. Following this we came rather suddenly on 
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tlie Tigris, vliieli here makes a fine sveep close 
tinder a steep cliff. We tvere some time looking 
for a 'way do'wn' tHs, as we tkoiigkt it wo'uld be 
pleasant to camp near the river, but at last we found 
a very nice place, about half way from the top, for 
tbe tents, and a passage for tke unladen camels 
do'mi to tbe tamai’isk beds below. The Tigris is 
here an exact reproduction of tbe Eupbrates, only 
that its valley is not on so imiiosing a scale. Tbe 
volume of tbe two rivers I should say was about 
equal, but tbe Tigris strikes me as being tbe more 
rapid. It is called in Aiabie Dijleh., tbe Euphrates 
Fratt. 

Tbe Arabs here belong to tbe Jemda tribe. 
They have a stoiy of about twenty of their sheep 
having been driven off three days ago by some men 
from tbe Delim, tbe same I suppose as those we 
passed this morning. They talk a good deal about 
gbaztis from tbe Anazeb, and I suppose it is for 
this reason that they are encamped in tbe tama- 
risk woods. There are francoHns again here and 
pigeons and wild boars and jackals, so that, if one 
were to turn oneself three times round, as children 
say at blind man’s buff, one might fancy oneself on 
tbe Euphrates. Tbe place at which wo have en- 
camped is called Sberi^t el Gbazal. 

February 28, — We were disturbed about mid- 
night by a cry of thieves. Our own mares, who 
sleep with then* noses in our tent, were safe 
enough, and the camels were squatting composedly 
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in a circle outside tliem, bnt Ali’s lioree -vras gone. 
This horse, I must say, has heen the greatest pos- 
sible nuisance to ns from the day we left Bagdad, 
fidgetting and neighing and breaking loose night 
after night, so that oiu' sympathy with his dis- 
appeai-ance was not altogether unmixed, but there 
was not long catise for sorrow. Our position, on 
the ledge of the cliff, was one not over fayoru-able for 
a thief to get away from with his prize in the dai’k, 
and after stumbling about and creeping witb our 
heads near the ground to get a sight of him against 
the sky, we found the horse at the edge, over 
which the thief, distuihed by oxu* alarm, had no 
doubt just slipped. It was not far to fall, and we 
heal'd bim scuttling away through the tamarisks 
below. This put aU the camp on the alert, and 
most of the night w(is spent in talking and singing 
to show we were awake, Berhdn keeping it up long 
after the rest had dozed ofi again, by whistling a 
long plaintive note like a marmot’s. 

The sim rose red and threatening from behind a 
thick bank of clouds, and just as the camels were 
loaded a gust of wind from the south-east struck 
them, which nearly tiunbled them over the cliff and 
sent the Hghter luggage flying. The ah became 
full of sand, and a few drops of rain feU, but 
nothing came of it. Only the wind continued. 
Our route to-day was across pai't of the Tigris 
vaUey, where there was cultivation in patches. We 
marched slowly, letting the ’camels feed as they 
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went, and making tlie castle of cl AsMd onr j)oint, 
for we find tkat this is after all on the right hank 
of the river. Samara, on the opi^osite hank, ahont 
two miles from ns, looked an interesting place with a 
fine mosqne, gilt like the mosq^iie of Easmeyn, and 
two minarets (they say it is a “holy place”), while 
the tower which wo had seen so long yesterday, 
is really grand. Its height mnst he very great and 
its constmetion is most peculiar, reminding one only 
of pictures of the tower of Bahel, which very likely 
it originally suggested. It is round and tapers 
gradually almost to a point, haviag a spiral stair- 
case oxxtside. It stands in an enelosxne, with very 
high walls which must ho nearly half a mile sq^uare. 
If we had not been afraid of getting into some 
difficulty with the authorities residing there, we 
shoxdd have tried to pay it a xusit, as there mxist he 
a ferry, though we did not see one, our man on the 
mule having left us to go across. 

Except this view of Samdra, and a singular rock 
of conglomerate jutting out into the valley like a 
hit of masonry, we passed nothing of interest till 
we came to el Ashid, or as it is marked on the map 
Easr Bint el Khalifeh, the Castle of the Caliph’s 
daughter. This is a most pictm-esque and interest- 
ing ruin. It stands on a promontory of the clifE 
and overlooks an immense length of river up and 
down. It is square and, as we found, stiU suffi- 
ciently well preserved to make us rather doubtful 
how to ride our horses in over the crumbled walls. 
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But a 'brcaeli tad been made on one side, and there 
Tre got in. It ’^ras a more difficult matter to stay, 
boweyer, -^rben ^re got there, for ia such an exposed 
place the udnd nearly blew ns away. The castle is 
built of bmnt brick, and there are remains of rather 
elaborate architectiu-al mouldings ia this material. 
It is undoubtedly Saracenic. "Wilfrid, while I tried 
to make a sketch, managed to get a brace of par- 
tridges and a pigeon, very mnch wanted for the pot. 

Bain was now falling hea-vily, the first we have 
had since we left Bagdad, for the weather has 
hitherto been quite hot, and we agreed to stop as 
soon as wo could find a sheltered place, although 
we had only marched some twelve miles. Thei’e 
is capital grass everywhere. "We are aeeordiagly 
encamped iu a little side valley, where there is a 
convenient screen from the wind in the shape of a 
low cliff, and we have changed our wet clothes and 
a fire is lit, and dinner getting ready. It threatens 
to be a wild night, but we hope the rain will keep 
robbers away. "We have arranged a cord round the 
exposed side of the camp, to trip up intruders. 

March I. — ^In the night the wind changed 
suddenly round to the north-west again and nearly 
blew the tents down, bringing March in indeed 
like a Hon. It is bitterly cold, but the rain has 
ceased. "Wilfrid took some observations from the 
cliff, and finds that El Ashid, Samdra, and the 
kubbr, Imdm Dur, which is opposite us, are all 
marked wrong on the map. Indeed, it is difficult 
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But a breaeli had been made on one side, and there 
■we got hi. It was a more difldcnlt matter to stay, 
however, when we got there, for in such an exposed 
place the -whid nearly blew ns away. The castle is 
built of biuTit brick, and there are remains of rather 
elaborate architectural mouldings in this material. 
It is xmdoubtcdly Saracenic. "Wilfrid, while I tried 
to make a sketch, managed to get a brace of par- 
tridges and a pigeon, very much wanted for the pot. 

Eain was now faUing heaxuly, the first we have 
had since we left Bagdad, for the weather has 
hitherto been qiute hot, and we agreed to stop as 
soon as we could find a sheltered place, although 
we had only marched some twelve miles. There 
is capital grass everywhere. We are accordingly 
encamped in a little side vaUey, where there is a 
convenient screen from the wind in the shape of a 
low cliff, and we have changed our wet clothes and 
a fire is lit, and dinner getting ready. It threatens 
to be a ‘wild night, but we hope the rain "will keep 
robbers away. We have arranged a cord round the 
exposed side of the camp, to trip up intruders. 

March I. — In the night the wind changed 
suddenly round to the north-west again and nearly 
blew the tents do'wn, bringing March in indeed 
like a Hon. It is bitterly cold, but the rain has 
ceased. Wilfrid took some observations from the 
cliff, and finds that El Ashid, Samdra, and the 
kubbr, Imdm Dur, which is opposite us, are all 
marked wrong on the map. Indeed, it is difideult 
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to make out at all -vvliat Colonel Ckesney can have 
been thinking about here, for on tke Euphrates he 
•was veiy aeexu'ate. 

■Wlhle we drank our coffee before starting, we 
saw a wolf come over the brow of the hill behind us 
and sit down very composedly to watch us. Wilfrid 
detenniued on a stalk, and did so most successfully, 
getting -within twenty yards of him and shooting him 
through the heart. Only (I grieve to say it) the wolf 
turned out to be a jackal. In the morning light he 
had looked unnaturally large, and we had not been 
able to see his tad, which is the only difference in 
shape between the jackal and the wolf. 

We have been much discomposed to-day by a 
report we have heard repeated several times by 
Arabs we have met, of a ghazii of seventy horse- 
men, said to be Anazeh, which passed along here 
yesterday. Very likely it is exaggerated; but 
there must be some foundation for it, as the people 
who told us were evidently alarmed, and it has 
made us very cautious in keeping a good look-out. 
Wilfrid and I ride on about a mile in front as 
advanced guard, whde Ali, who has better eyes 
than most of the people here, guards the rear. It 
is curious how much nonsense is believed in Europe 
about Arab eyesight, the fact being that it is not 
particularly good. We always see things long 
before the others do. To-day, for instance, we 
caught sight of a wavering bit of light and shade, 
much distorted by mirage, which we could see very 
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■well -^as a distant range of hills, but -wbieb the 
Agbeyl declared -were clouds. They are no doubt 
tbe Hamrfn bills , marked on tbe map as about fifty 
miles from -^^rbere -we first saw them, and interesting 
as becoming further eastward tbe boundary between 
Turkey and Persia. We made them out quite 
distinctly by riding to tbe top of a tell. 

We passed to-day through a camp of Sudmra Arabs, 
and at a little distance further on we put up an im- 
mense -wild boar out of a patch of tamarisk and argdl. 
He trotted past quite close to me. Wilfrid shot 
some franeobns and partridges and a bare, tbe first 
we have got on tbe whole of our journey. Hdnna’s 
delight may be imagined. “We shall eat to- 
night,” be said, “what would cost half a mejidi^ 
at Aleppo,” — ^and half a mejidid to Hanna’s 
economical mind is an enormous sum. Tbe reports 
about the ghazxi have been conflicting, one man 
telling us it had gone on to Tekrit, another that it 
had passed over the biUs westwards, while half a 
dozen -yillagers from Tekrit itself, which is hot far 
ofiE, say that they have met notjnng on the road, 
and believe it was not a ghazii, but a band of 
robbers. These would perhaps be more disagree- 
able still to meet, but, please G-od, we may yet 
escape. Wilfrid has gone shooting in a wood of 
arg^, a thorny bush ■with green fleshy leaves, 
which here takes 'the place of tamarisk. We are 
encamped imder a very fine cliff, with plenty of 
natural barley and rye for the mares and camels, 
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•well "was a distant range of hiUs, but •wbicb tbe 
Agbeyl declared ■were clouds. They are no doubt 
tbe Hamrin bills, marked on tbe map as about fifty 
miles from where we first saw them, and interesting 
as becoming furtbcr eastward tbe boundary between 
Turkey and Persia. We made them out quite 
distinctly by riding to tbe top of a tell. 

We passed to-day tbrougb a camp of Sudimu Arabs, 
and at a little distance further on we put up an im- 
mense •wild boar out of a patch of tamarisk and argdl. 
He trotted past quite close to me. Wilfrid shot 
some franeolias and partridges and a bare, tbe first 
we baye got on tbe whole of our journey. Hdnna’s 
delight may be imagined. “We shall eat to- 
night,” be said, “what would cost half a mejidid 
at Aleppo,” — and half a mejidid to TT dViua ’s 
economical mind is an enormous sum. Tbe reports 
about tbe gbazii bare been conflicting, one man 
telHng us it bad gone on to Tekrit, another that it 
bad passed over tbe bills westwards, while half a 
dozen •villagers from Tekrft itself, which is not far 
off, say that they bare met notjiing on tbe road, 
and believe it was not a gbazru, but a band of 
robbers. These would perhaps be more disagree- 
able still to meet, but, please God, we may yet 
escape. Wilfrid has gone shooting in a wood of 
arg£l, a thorny bush -with green fleshy leaves, 
which here takes tbe place of tamarisk. We are 
encamped under a very fine cliff, ■with plenty of 
natural barley and rye for the mares and camels, 
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-vrell -was a distant range of hills, but Tfbicb the 
Agbeyl declared Trere elonds. They are no doubt 
tbe Hamrin bids, marked on tbe map as about fifty 
miles from -w^bere we first saw tbem, and interesting 
as becoming fm.’tber eastward tbe boundary between 
Turkey and Persia. We made tbem out quite 
distinctly by riding to tbe top of a tell. 

We passed to-day tbrougb a camp of Sudmra Arabs, 
and at a little distance further on we put up an im- 
mense wild boar out of a patch of tamarisk and argdl. 
He trotted past quite close to me. Wilfrid shot 
some francolins and partridges and a bare, tbe first 
we have got on tbe whole of our journey. Hdnna’s 
debgbt may be imagined. “We shall eat to- 
night,” be said, “what would cost half a mejidi^ 
at Aleppo,” — and half a mejidi4 to Henna’s 
economical mind is an enormous sum. Tbe reports 
about tbe gbazxi have been conflicting, one man 
telling us it bad gone on to Tekrit, another that it 
bad passed over tbe bills westwards, while half a 
dozen villagers from Tekrft itself, which is not far 
ofi^, say that they have met notjiing on tbe road, 
and believe it was not a gbazii, but a band of 
robbers. These would perhaps be more disagree- 
able still to meet, but, please Grod, we may yet 
escape. Wilfrid has gone shooting in a wood of 
argdl, a thorny bush with green fleshy leaves, 
which here takes tbe place of tamarisk. We are 
encamped under a very flne cliff, with plenty of 
natural barley and rye for tbe mares and camels, 
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and on tliis account liavo stopped early, after only 
sixteen or seventeon miles’ mareli. Wilfrid’s bag 
to-day is : — ^four francolins, fire desert partridges, 
one large red-legged partridge, two teal, one hare, 
one jackal. 

March 2 . — e left the valley, and, cHmbing by 
a rather steep track up the cliff, found ourselves at 
once, as it were, in another world, the world of 
the desert. This change was of course nothing 
new, but it affects me as strange every time it 
occurs, — ^the difference which these few feet make 
being so absolute. It was not long before we 
caught sight of Tekrit, a miserable loolting hamlet 
somethiag ia the style of Deyr, but without even 
a minaret, and we made a detour to avoid it, as we 
are not in want of provisions and wish to see 
nothing of mudirs, kaimakams, and zaptiehs. We 
then crossed a road leading, Eerhin informed ns, 
to Ana, but not used now, as there is 
(fear or danger). A littie further on hTejrdn, who 
happened to be some way in front, turned round 
and called out that there were Bedouins coming. 
The ground was undulating, and they were already 
close to us before we saw them ; but there was 
nothing to fear. There were nine of them, mounted 
on deluls, but unarmed, and they informed us they 
were going to Tekrit on business from Eerbiin ; still 
they were the first Shammar we had seen, and we 
looked at them with interest, almost with awe. They 
had a rollicking, devil-may-care way of looking and 
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taUdng, very diftercnt from tlio manner of the 
fellaliui Arabs ve bave bitlierto bad to do ^vitb, 
■mn rViTi g them as men of an almost different race. 
They asked ns a question or two in return for ours, 
and went on tbeir way without any ceremony. 

At two o’clock we came again to tbe yalley, where 
we f oimd a beautiful green plain, covered with buffa- 
loes and other cattle, and a large camp, the men of 
which told us they were Ajutiri. Across this plain 
we travelled for a couple of hours, and have now 
stopped in much such a situation as last night’s 
camp, under a cliff and surrounded with the 
greenest grass. Our mares have fattened rapidly 
on the journey, as we have hitherto had com to 
give them, as well as what they pick up, and that 
is not a Httle. There are still great herds of 
buffaloes near us, beiag driven home for the night 
to a camp not a mile away. The people (Jibiiri) 
from it have come to us, and seem one of the best 
tribes we have yet met, good-natured, honest folks, 
as, we have remarked, all owners of buffaloes are, 
ready to fetch milk, butter, or anything else we 
want, but suBdciently commercial to expect payment 
for what they bring. They seem prosperous, 
peaceable and happy, — fellahin, but of the best 
sort. They teU us they are tributary to the 
Shammar, that they are not a fighting tribe, and 
that the Anazeh, when they come, as they do most 
years, to make their raids upon the Shammar, do 
not meddle with their buffaloes. The first Shammar 
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camp, it appears, is only tliree hom's’ march, from 
liere, — ^not Ferhan’s, hoyever, he is further on at 
Sherghat, hut Ferhdn’s peoijle’s, under a sheykh of 
the curious name of Miittony, pronounced asyritten. 
So for good or for evil ye shall see a real Bedouin 
camp to-moiToy : let us hope for good. 

We have marched tyenty-six miles to-day from 
point to point on Chesney’s map, oiir position at 
present being about three miles north-north-yest of 
Abu Beysh, a ruin yhieh ye can see very yell, 
and ye have done it in eight horns, pretty good 
going for loaded camels or for any animals, for the 
matter of that. It is forty-eight miles on noy 
to ShergMit, so that ye may hope to get there 
the day after to-morroy. A traveller on foot has 
come to our camp yith tyo little bags slung over a 
stick on his shoulder. He is a pedlar, selling 
tobacco to the Arabs. He has a rough pair of 
yooden scales, and a pebble yhieh he uses as a 
yeight. A funny old man, good-humomred, and 
for nothing. There are some other guests, 
too, in the shape of some little dish-yashers, yhieh 
are tame enough to come almost inside the tent. 

Sunday^ March 3. — We yere in no hurry to 
start this morning, having only three hours’ march' 
before us, and I had time to take a sketch from the. 
top of a high mound, yhile Wilfrid made a discovery 
of refuse glass, shoying that at some period of 
history there must have been a glass foundry here. 
The cliffs are of sandstone, and fifty to a hundred 
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feet higli. The 'view of Jebel Hamrfn -was very 
“beautiful, its ravines and indentations furrowing its 
slopes with a network of blue shadows. “We could 
see the cleft through which the Tigris issues, on its 
passage from the upper plain of Assjwia into the 
lower one of Babylonia. Formerly the Hamria 
lulls must have been the boundary of the two 
kingdoms. 

My mare. Tamarisk, has hurt her foot, and is so 
lame that I have been riding the deliil, a most 
comfortable way of travelling; but it is tiresome 
to have to keep with the camels, instead of riding to 
see what is happening. Besides, the motion is so 
smooth that I get very sleepy, “Wilfrid in the 
meantime was enjoying himself galloping after 
jackals and foxes, one of which he wounded, but it 
got away among the rocks of the cliff, and I felt 
Yeiy envious, and feed of seeing Hagar careering 
away on the horizon, “ scarce so gross as a beetle.” 

After passing some large Jiburi camps, whei’e 
they gave us milk and lebben, we came to a ruined 
khan of the Saracenic age, marked on the map as 
.Eendnah, a beautiful building with horseshoe gates. 
At another Jibiiri camp further on, we learned that 
Miittony and his Shammar were encamped under 
the hiUs five or six miles off to the east of north, 
while our course, iE we wanted to go to Sherghi,t, 
should be north-west, for camels cannot get across 
the range of hills hei’e, and have to go round to a 
place where there is a pass leading to the Wady 
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Gehennem. This enconraged 25 'eji’dii to attempt 
iaduciog us to shirk the Shammar altogether, for 
like aU toumspeople, he has a irholesome hoiTor of 
Bedouins, and he proposed that "we should make 
instead for a camp of Zoha, said to he nearer to our 
line of march. iSTone of our party knoTV as yet 
■where "we are hound for after Sherghdt, and the 
Agheyl are under the impression that -we are going 
on to Mdsul. Hanna knoTTS in a vague vray, that 
■we expect to meet Hr. S. at Deyr, hut his ideas of 
geography do not go far. 

It is needless to say that 'we paid no sort of atten- 
•fcion to Hejriin’s suggestion, and that Wilfrid struck 
off in the direction pointed out hy the Jihdri. Ali 
now for the first time came to the front, and though 
apparently rather nervous, stuck close to Wilfrid as 
he galloped on to reconnoitre. Hothing, however, 
was ■\dsihle hut the desert and the hills for the 
hest part of two homrs, until at last a man was 
sighted peeping over the crest of a teU, and Wilfrid 
rode up to question him. “ Who are you ? ” “ An 
Arah.” “ Where from ? ” ‘‘ From the Arabs 

out there,” pointing in the direction we had come 
from. “Shammar?” “Ho.” “Jihfiri?” “Ho.” 
“ Zoha ? ” “ Ho.” “ Then whose are those 

camels?” “The Shammars’.” “Where are the 
Shammar?” “Out there, far away, far away,” 
pointing to the hill. “ Come and show us, there’s 
a good man. We are friends of Ferhin’s on our 
way to Sherghdt, and we want to speak to 
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Miittony.” “Yeiy Trell, I am one of Miittony’s 
men.” “And a Shammar?” “Yes.” “Maslialldli! 
come along.” 

TMs matter settled, it presently appeared that the 
Shammar camp vas close hy, hidden by some rising 
ground, to the top of wMoh our new acquaintance 
took us, informing us the while that Miittony him- 
self was not there, being away on a ghazd ag ains t 
the Anazeh, but that we should find Hatmoud ibn 
Hiyet at home and very pleased to see us. These 
Shammar are of the Aslan tribe. We soon saw 
below us a scattered camp of about twenty-five 
tents, a great number of camels and a few mares, 
perhaps half a dozen. I got on my mare so as 
to arrive with becoming dignity, and Wilfrid gave 
his gun to Hdnna and put on a sword which he 
has been keeping for state occasions. Mr. S. had 
told us what to do, and how to behave among the 
Bedouins, but we both, I think, felt rather shy at 
this our first visit, arriving as strangers and un- 
announced. Nobody came to meet us or seemed to 
pay the least attention to our party, and we rode on 
without looking to the right or to the left towards 
the largest tent we could see. There we dismounted 
slowly and walked into the tent. 

The etiquette of an Arab reception is a rather 
chilling thing, when experienced for the first time, 
and we have never before been en cirknonie among 
the Bedouius, for in the French Sahara, and the 
Egyptian desert, European travellers are well 
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inoTra, and arc treated after Emopean fashion. 
Here Tre are probably the first Europeans ever 
seen. Xobody moved till we bad come inside 
the tent, and TViKrid bad said in a loud voice 
“ Saliiam aleykoum,” to wbicb everybody, for there 
were perhaps a dozen men sittmg there, answered 
also in a loud voice “Aleykonm saMam.” Then 
they rose to then feet and politely made way for 
us to enter, the priaeipal man bustling about to 
liave a carpet spread and a camel saddle brought for 
us to lean our elbows on, for such is the custom. 
"We sat down without ceremony, merely making 
the usual salute of raising the band to the mouth 
and bead and looking solemn and unconcerned, for 
so Mr. S. bad recommended us to do ; but the 
ice once broken, Hatmoud and bis friends seemed 
willing enough to talk, and anxious to do everything 
they could to make us comfortable. Ali has come 
out in quite a new light, for be is very useful in 
beeping up conversation for us, always our difid- 
culty, and very clever in making any little private 
arrangements as to the pitching of our tents, and the 
getting of com for our mares, and other things which 
one wants done but does not like asking for. Of 
course, there is no question of paying for anyt hi ng 
here. In this he has shown considerable tact. 

Hatmoud’s tent is a very poor one, and we are 
disappointed in finding no external signs of great- 
ness among these Shammaa.’, more than in the tents 
of their lower brethren Jfburi Delfm or Agheddat. 
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Except one carpet and tlie saddle, there is abso- 
lutely no fumitee, and the coffee is made in 
pots no better than Sotamm’s among the Jerlfa. 
The men, however, are better behaved than most 
of those ia whose tents we have been, and have 
asked no impertinent questions. In a few 
minutes, thirty or more of them had collected round 
Hatmoud’s fire. They made no secret of their 
Sheykh’s proceedings. Mfittony was away towards 
ijia on a ghazii, with a thousand horsemen from 
the Aslan, besides what he had mustered from other 
Shammar tribes, for it would seem he is Akid or 
military leader of the clan.* This expedition may 
account for the absence of mares in the camp, or of 
armed men, for very few of the tents were distin- 
guished by the aristocratic spear. Muttony was to 
cross the Euphrates somewhere near Eowa, and was 
to attack the Meh^d, Jed^ian’s people. The name 
of the Aslan camp is BEowshweysh, a difficult name 
to pronounce and impossible to write. When we 
had conversed for half an hour, we retired to our own 
tent, pitched just behind Hatmoud’s, and by Ali’s 
arrangements had our dinner serA'ed there, which is 
a far better plan than eating with the Arabs, and 
which they made no objection to our proposing. 
There are a great many dogs about the camp, and 
a few greyhounds called by the Arabs iazeh. 
Thus ends our first evening among the terrible 
Shammar, of whom we have heard so many tales, 


♦ All this account was an exaggeration, as we heard later. 
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and ttIlo liaTe figured as enemies in so many of 
Mr. S.’s adrentares. 

March 4. — ^Witli regard to om’ plans, of -wMelL 
it has been necessary that we shoidd say something 
in answer to the inquiries of our host and others, 
"Wilfrid has thought it best to conceal the exact 
trath — at least, as far as Paris is concerned — ^until 
we hare found out what Ms real position is’ with 
respect to Eerhdn and the southern Shammar. We 
have accordingly talked a great deal to-day about 
Tisiting ruius and mounds, which they seem to 
understand well enough as an object of interest 
to Em'opeans. In tMs way we have Mt upon a 
piece of information wMeh may proro useful to us. 
We were askmg about the “remains” at Sherghdt, 
of wMch we had been told at Bagdad, as especially 
interesting, when the man to whom we were talTring 
said, “ Oh, that is nothing. If you want to see 
ruins, you should go to El Haddr, where there are 
stone pictures {silra Mjar) and old houses more 
than you can count.” We asked where this was, 
and he pointed north-west; wMch is exactly the 
direction we shall probably have to take; and 
Wilfrid asked Mm if there were any Arabs on the 
way. “Oh yes,” he said, “you Trill find Smeyr, 
who is encamped just by the ruins.” TMs made 
us open our ears, for Smeyr is a name wMch excites 
our curiosity on account of Ms late journey to Jebel 
Shammar ; and we have determined, if possible, to 
see Mm — ^that is to say, if he is not too far out of 
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our road — and get all tte information -we can from 
liim on so interesting a subject. 

Hatmoud proposed in tbe morning, the very thing 
'W'e -vranted of him, to go mtb us to SbergMt. It 
iriU be a sort of introduction for us to Ferban, 
besides giving us protection on tbe 'way in ease of 
an eneountei”5ri.tb7f/i(2yaZ(borsemen) ; so 'R'e readily 
agreed, and at eight o’clock ire started. It was a 
Trbite frost, and our tents "W'ere covered mtb rime, 
■vrliicb, in spite of a bright sun aU day, is still 
umnelted. At starting, om' feet "were so cold that 
we walked for tbe first mile or two, much to 
Hatmoud’s amiable vexation, for be kept on telling 
us to “ erkob, erkob ” (“ mount, mount ”) in a tone 
of command, as i£ it were bis own mare be was 
ofiermg us. But it is a way everybody has in this 
country, where tbe rule of minding one’s own 
business is not accepted. This, however, is a small 
matter to oomplain of. In everything be seems 
most amiably disposed and anxious to oblige. He 
and his companion were faudy mounted, he on a 
bay mare he calls a Seglawiyeh and the other 
on a two-year-old colt, a Jilfdn. They both of 
them admired Hagar, and when they heard her 
breed, Kehllet Ajtiz, put their hands to their 
heads in token of respect. They hurried us along, 
begging us not to let the camels graze, as there 
might be khayal about, — ^and they kept a good 
look-out towards the plain. On our right lay the 
Makhdl lulls, a continuation of Jebel TTamrin, bare 
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and red and intersected -witli ra-\-ines, vide]! every 
nov and then extended into the plain, cutting deep 
’water-courses, and putting the camels to some 
trouble in crossing them. I again rode the deMl 
most of the. day, for Tamarisk limps vexatiously. 
Hatmoud recommends a -wet bandage in the evening 
of salt and lebben. 

A couple of camels appeared in sight, and the 
follov'er was sent to I’cconnoitre, returning presently 
•with two more Aslin, who came on with us. One 
of these, an old man, saw me eating an apple (one 
of the Xawdb’s) and asked what it was. I gave 
bi-m a piece, which he ate, and remarked, “ Hosh. 
hada, basal” (“This is capital, an onion”). A 
little later, a large party appeared on the horizon, 
which we coidd not at first make out on accotmt of 
the noirage. They seemed to be keeping a nearly 
• pai’allel line with om’s, and at first there was a 
suspicion of khaydl, and the usual word “Ho/” 
(“danger”) was bandied about freely ; but as our 
lines gradually converged, the cause of alarm proved 
to be nothing worse than some poor people •with 
donkeys, travelling from Bagdad to Mdsul. They 
had been seven days on the road and had come this 
way instead of taking the Derb es Sultan or high- 
way roimd by the Persian frontier, because it is 
shorter, and they have nothing to lose. They were 
glad, however, of so good an escort as ours, and 
proposed to travel •with us as far as we should go. 

There was a woman in the party, and as we were 
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both talking she came to me, and ve had a little 
talk. She told me how tired she was, how she, and 
her husband Abdallah, and a boy of twelve, and a 
child of three had but one veiy small donkey 
amongst them. I saw Abdallah on it, with the 
child in front of him. The elder boy was walking, 
and she begged me to let him ride one of our 
camels, and seemed very gi-ateful when I consented. 
She, poor thing, seemed to find life a burden ; her 
feet were huid by the stones, and she expected to 
be confined in about two months. The donkey 
shook her too much, she said, and so she had 
walked all the way. The thoiight of going home 
to Mdsul was her only comfort — ^Mosul, such a 
beautiful town, her own h^led, fax better than 
that wretched Bagdad, Abdallah’s budhplace. The 
anticipation of home buoyed her ixp with hope. 
Two others of the party were Fatma’s brothers, 
with a second donkey between them. One of the 
Asl&a very good-natoredly dismounted to give the 
brother who was on foot a ride. 

So the day passed, a long weary march, perfectly 
straight, but across a singularly pretty bit of de- 
sert, which nobody but I, I am sure, thought so, 
Wilfrid had ridden on with Hatmoud, and about 
four o’clock I saw them gallop towards some tents, 
which appeared still a long way off under the 
Mils. When we came up, the two Shammar had 
stuck their spears into the ground in a nice wady, 
where there was grass, a mile or so from the tents. 
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This -was the sign of our camp behig chosen, so 
here we are pleasantly lodged enough and alone, 
for the Mdsul people have gone on to the Arab 
camp. 

.... I am afraid we have made a stupid mis- 
take; and it only shows how careful one has to be, in 
dealing with Arabs, not to hurt their feelings. We 
were resting iu our tent, rather tired, writhig our 
ioumals, when Hanna came to say that a lamb had 
been sent from the neighbouring camp. We had 
understood from Hatmoud, that the people there 
were not Shammar, but Haddadfn, whom we had 
heard of as a very respectable, but commercial tribe, 
which makes its living by taking in sheep to graze 
from the townsmen of Aleppo and Mdsul. We did 
not then suppose that the lamb came as a present, 
and having our larder full sent it away. But now 
several of the Haddadfn have come, and with them 
their Sheykh, the sender of the lamb, who is much 
distressed at having his hospitality slighted. The 
Sheykh, a venerable old man with a singularly dig- 
nified countenance, was standing unnoticed by us 
in front of our tent, when Hdnna returned with 
this explanation, and we have had much ado to 
make him forget our rudeness. We made him sit 
down by us, showed him our maps and asked him 
about his tribe. Still he remained grave, as Arabs 
do when they are offended, and then after a certain 
amoimt of talk, in the course of which we were 
informed, though not by himself, that our visitor 
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■vras Abdallali, Sbeykli of all tbie Haddadln in 
Mesopotamia, "we bade Hanna bring Tvliat was left 
tis of tbe fruit the Hawab bad packed for us at 
Hasmeyn, and wbieb we bad bitberto found a most 
acceptable present, wben presents were requned, — 
for fruit is beld in great estimation by tbe Bedouins. 
This we begged bim to accept for “ bis bouse,” that 
is to say bis wives and family, tbe usual pobtefoim 
of ofieiing sueb a present ; but tbe old man put 
them aside, not mdely but reproacbfuUy, and saying 
simply “You would not take my lamb, wby should 
I take these?” 

We assured him lamely enough, that we did not 
know tbe present came from a Sbeykb, (of eom’se 
we eoxild not say that we thought it bad been sent 
for sale,) that we bad no notion that tbe camp we 
bad seen was that of AbdaUab tbe Sbeykb of tbe 
Haddadin, or we should certainly baye alighted 
there,* and that in fine tbe lamb should at once 
be killed. Tbe bystanders interested in tbe pro- 
spect of a feast, supported us in om* explanation, 
and declared that it was satisfactory, and tbe good 
old man has gone away with bis oranges and pome- 
granates. But I am yexed at our having made tbe 
mistake. Tbe lamb has been slain and devoured. 
It is delightfully still to-night, after tbe Sbammar 
camp of yesterday, with no sound iu tbe desert 

* An excuse for want of politeness on the ground of ignoi*anoe 
of the rank of the person offended, though an additional offence 
with us, is always accepted as yalid in the East. 
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roxmcl Tis, but tbat of tbo camels quietly ebexviug 
tbeir cud. 

March 5 . — The Haddadm, according to Sbeykb, 
AbdaUab, have fire hundred tents, the number, I 
expect, of those xmder his direct rule, for Hatmoud 
assm’es us that they are a very numerous tiibe, 
three or four thousand tents he says. They hare 
at any rate the appearance of groat "vrealth, for 
besides a hundred camels '57hich they keep for 
caiTying their tents and other goods, they have a 
far gi-eater nxxmber of sheep here, than Tre have 
seen together diu’ing oxxr vhole joxmiey, except 
those perhaps on the plain of Melakh, The flocks 
began to pass our camp before it "was light, and 
some of them must have been already out of sight, 
yet, coxmting them as ve started, I made out at 
least twenty separate flocks, ■which may be reckoned 
as containing quite five hundred sheep each. In 
one "which I counted there 'were over seven hundred. 
This gives ten thousand, in roxind numbers, as the 
property of only -twelve tents. Some of these -were 
probably only held in part o-wnership -with the to-wns- 
men of Mdsul; but, even if half were not theirs, this 
stiU loaves over fourhxmdred sheep each, a very tidy 
propei-ty. 

An horn’ after this, we turned to the right, and 
began to cross the hills by a well-worn pass in the 
limestone rocks, two hxxndred and flfty feet, accord- 
ing to my barometer, above the plain, and six 
hundred and flfty above the level of the Tigris at 
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HoTTsliweysli. We readied the Mgliest point at 
half-past ten, and from it got a fine Tie'w north- 
"wards oyer the plain of IsineTeh and the 
beyond Mdstd, still -white with snow. The descent 
was not rapid and, after one or two ups and downs, 
brought us to a smiliag valley rejoiciag hi the quite 
inappropriate name of Wady Gehennem or Yalley of 
Gehenna. There we overtook a party of Agheyl, 
with thh-ty or forty camels, encamped -with their 
luggage in a sheltered place. They were dehghted 
to see then- comrades ITejrdn and Ferhan, and made 
us stop and drink water with them. They had no 
coffee, and Wilfrid was given a narghileh. They 
were from Bagdad, and had been thhty-one days on 
the road, taking it easy on account of them camels. 
They had followed the river all the way. This gave 
Ifejrdn, who has begun to complain about our going 
on every day, and for such a long distance, a text 
for a sermon on overdriving the camels. But they 
have shown no disposition yet to give in, and keep 
well in flesh, so that I suspect it is more on his own 
account than theirs that he is anxious. He does 
not do half so much work as Ferhan, and insists 
upon riding one or other of the camels a great part 
of the day. He is a very little man, but inclined 
to be domineering, and to give Lis advice on all 
occasions. The other servants don’t like bimj and 
Hdnna complains of his prodigious appetite. But 
we cannot afford to quarrel -with biTn here. 

The approach to Sherghdt is’cheerless enough, as 
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is that of eyery other place "with, settled habitations 
in this conntry. bTot that Sherghdt has any houses, 
or anything more than a •wretched little guard-honse 
to boast of; but Ferhdn Pasha, as he is styled, has 
made it his fixed head-quarters now for three years 
past, and of course, every blade of grass has been 
eaten do^wn, and every inch of gro^und trampled and 
bemired for miles round. A more dismal camp, not 
even excepting Aldershot, I never passed through, 
dirty and squalid and hideous. It mates one’s eyes 
ache to look at it. The Pasha’s tent is set on the 
side of a bare heap of refuse, one of the Mounds of 
Sherghdt, and looks uncomfortably askew. It is 
surrounded by smaller tents, perhaps fifty of them, 
to give it a countenance, but in such a place a 
whole army would look mean. Here we have now 
alighted -with the dreary prospect of a two days’ 
sojourn before us, and I can afford to put off de- 
scribing Sherghdt and omc reception at the Pasha’s 
tent till to-morrow. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


** But what on earth brings yon to Cnb Castle ? 

“ They’re fearless fules the young Osbaldiston squires.” 

“The sons were indeed heavy unadorned blocks as the eye would desire to look 
upon.’* Rob Roy. 

Perhkri's camp at SHergiit— His wives and sons — Wq diplomatise — 
We start to cross Mesopotamia — ^Ismail on horseflesh — W e are 
received by Smeyr — ^His account of Nejd, its rulers, and its 
horses. 

Ir I liad been bom a Sfdk and called myself 
Eerbdn, SbeyMi of tbe Sbammar, I ■would not give 
Tip life in tbe desert, even to be made a Pasba and 
to have £3000 a year paid me quarterly. Xeitber 
wo'old I condescend to handle a spade, even in make 
believe, or go abo-at •with a tail of ragamnfSns at 
my back, picked up from tbe offscourings of aU tbe 
low tribes of tbe Tigris. I would not ride bah 
bred mares or keep a rascally Mollab from Mdsui 
to iostruct my sons in Turkisb, and — ob, a'-tbousand 
times ! — ^I would not live at Sbergbdt. 

Of all wretched places this, I think, is tbe 
wretcbedest ; and it is just possible that Eerbdn’s 
residence here may be as much a make bebeve as 
all ■the rest, for be is away on a visit, they teU us, 
to Xajif, that son of Earis to whom we have letters. 
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and nobody Inio-ws when be will be back. This 
absence, although at first sight it seemed to us a 
calamity, is after all perhaps the best thing that 
could Mve happened to om* plans; for now we 
shall have the excuse of going after him, to cover 
our further journey into the heart of Mesopotamia, 
and once started, it will be hard if we don’t go 
where we like. 

"We were received at the Pasha’s tent with more 
than the usual frigidity of Bedouin etiquette, the 
absent Sheykh being represented by his son, a boy 
of fifteen, who either had not the wit or had not 
the manners to behave himself politely. He 
remained sitting when we entered, even after the 
salaam had been given, and pretended to be unable 
to understand a word of what we said or to com- 
municate with us except through an interpreter, 
an empty form, as we do not know a single word 
of Turkish, and the interpreter’s Arabic is in no 
way different from his own. By preserving a very 
solemn silence, however, in return for his, and by 
talking to others instead of to him, we managed to 
assert our position as people of consequence, and of 
course, as guests, we had a right to certain honour- 
able forms, which there was no idea of denying us. 
Indeed, I am pretty sure that the boorish manner 
of ,Abd ul Aziz (for such is the young gentleman’s 
name) is due more to stupidity than to any intention 
to disoblige, for this morning, as we remained in 
our tent till rather late, he has sent a message to 
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Wilfrid to say that he hopes he is not offended and 
to invite him to coffee. There seems, too, to be 
every intention of complying vith om* -^shes as 
to future proceedings, for the IS’a'wab’s letter has 
been read, and it contains an especial request to 
Perhin to fortrard us to any part of the Shammar 
country ve may choose to visit. It is probable 
that the present of a cloak and a pair of boots at 
the beginning -w^ould have made aU right, but it is 
rather late now, and Wnfrid considers it would be 
doing the young cub too much honour to invest 
him with a robe. Ali advises us to let the matter 
be, so we have limited our gifts to some sugar- 
plums, sent to Ferh^n’s favourite wife, the person 
really in authority here, and who with her children 
is the only one, besides the moUah, actually living 
in the Sheykh’s tent, Abd ul Aziz and his brother, 
Abd ul Mekhsin, another cub, being already married 
and settled in tents of their own. 

Ferh&i Pasha, because he is a Pasha, has been 
many times married, and he still has six wives, 
residing at Sherghat. These ladies have separate 
tents and establishments, and see no more of 
each other than relations are bound to do. Fasal, 
the youngest and the favourite, alone lives with 
him. She is the daughter of Sheykh Saaddun, a 
Kurdish chief from Upper Mesopotamia, and has 
two sons, Hdmid and Beddr, three and two years 
old. As Ferhdn himself is the son of a Bagdadieh, 
these little boys are consequently of very mixed 

VOL. I. S 
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origin and only to the degree of one quarter Arah 
in blood. 

I "went, on the afternoon of our arrival, "vrith 
the TaMl, or representative of the Pasha, MoUah 
AbdaUdh, to pay the Hatdun Fasdl a visit. I 
found her in the half of the big tent that is divided 
by an avTiing from the public part. She is pretty, 
■with bro'wn sleepy eyes and "well-shaped, though 
rather large hands, very much tattooed. Her little 
boy Hdmid, aged three, was playing about with 
first one, then another, of the crowd of people, 
men, women, boys and girls, who sat roimd a fire 
in a hole in the ground, on which stood a huge 
copper pot full of rice and meat ste'wing. Fasdl 
rose and kissed me, and we sat together on a 
mattrass. Behind her was a cradle, out of which 
a girl handed her a very small baby "wrapped in 
very dirty rags ; she nursed it for a short time and 
gave it back to the girl. Then somebody uncovered 
the big pot and pulled out some lumps of boiled 
meat, which were given to the little boy EK.mid to 
munch. All this time the conversation did not 
proceed ; the Hatdun seemed stupid, and I could not 
make much out of the Yakil, who sat on my left. 
A little girl, Fasal’s eldest cbild, named Shems, 
about five or sis years old, had a nice face. A 
stir in the crowd opposite was occasioned by 
another lady coming into the circle ; the secretary 
said she was Ferh^’s sister Arifia. All the rest 
of the company seemed to be servants, nurses, and 
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inferiors. I "vras deligMed wh.en tlie moment came 
for leaving tlie harem, for the scene was one of 
squalor and discomfort. The men, uncouth as they 
are here, have generally something to say, but the 
women are without ideas, good-natured, but quite 
nninteresting. 

I found Wilfrid sitting talking with a man from 
Hormuz, a suburb of Mdsul, who is here on 
husiness, selling tobacco, and who knows all the 
tribes of this part of the coimtry. From bi-m 
und the mollah, and two or three others of the 
Pasha’s retainers he has been maki-ng out a list of 
the Shammar tribes, with an approximate table of 
their numbers. From this it would appear that 
the Shammar do not in all number more than 
■eleven or twelve thousand tents, and their fighting 
allies and tributaries eight or nine thousand more. 
Perhaps they could bring twenty thousand spears 
into the field, if aU could be got together. 

Our dinner was served in our own tent, and was 
both plentiful and good, — ^blirghul, ragouts, lebben, 
hutter, and well-baked bread. Two lambs were 
killed for us, Hdnna says. After this, except for 
the incessant barking of dogs, we were left in 
peace. 

So much for yesterday. To-day has been a 
weary one of idleness. We were taken to see the 
ruins, or rather mounds, for there is nothing above 
ground in Sherghdt. These, they say, are just 
the same as those at Hineveh. Indeed Sherghdt, 
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according to Dr. Colville, is one of the Mnevite 
cities. To ns they vere quite uninteresting, 
though 'Wilfrid considered it his duty to rummage 
about in the tunnels dug hy antiquarians on the- 
chance of finding something ne-vr. These cannot 
have been made more than thirty years, yet already 
the histoiy of them is forgotten, and they are held 
by the Arabs to be as ancient as the mounds them- 
selves. We vievred a "wolf avay from one of them, 
but the ground -was too broken for coiu'sing him. 
The two young Osbaldistones rode with us, “ Dickon 
the jockey, and Wilfrid the fool.” They could not 
have been better represented — ^the one trying to 
sell us the mare he was riding, the other saying- 
nothing at aU. I -will say this however for Abd ul 
Aziz, that when Wilfrid questioned bi-m about the 
breed of his mare, he admitted at once that she was 
only Kehileh, and, though the Mosulawi who was 
riding at his elbow suggested the addition of 
“Ajiiz,” the boy said, “No, she is not asil — she 
came from Bagdad.” 

In the afternoon, Das^ returned my visit, while 
Wilfrid was out for a walk, with her sister-in-law 
and children, and followed by attendants, who aH 
crowded into the small tent. The vakil came too. 
Dasdl evidently -wished to be amiable, but I found it 
diificidt to talk -with her. She only once brightened 
up, when I spoke of her father, Sheykh Saaddun, 
who lives near Diarbekr. I offered them some of 
Mrs. Nison’s diamond-shaped white Bagdad sweets- 
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— they seemed to hesitate about taking any, -w^hen 
Hanna, vho stood outside, said something about the 
STreetmeats being fit to eat, and the Vakil lloUah 
Abdallah put in slioghl Islam ” * — ^The children 
then, especially Shems, pounced upon the bos and 
canied it off. TTilfrid wanted me to give a kefiyeh, 
and so I offered it, and by way of talking, said to 
the hatom, “ Please take it for the boy ; ” then it 
was explained to me that children’s heads are 
always dressed in black f — ^however the kefiyeh 
was taken. The tent becoming too crowded after 
half-an-hour, I said I should be very pleased 
if the hatdun would stay longer, but that being 
tired I must now sleep, and then they all went 
away. 

■Wilfrid, during his walk, had come upon the 
Agheyl we had made the acquaintance with in the 
Wady Gehennem, and had sat down with them and 
eaten some lentil broth they had ready for their 
dinner, much to the disgust of a negro slave of the 
Pasha’s who was with him, and who thought him- 
self degraded by such company. The people here 
are a mongrel set, very few indeed of them real 
Shammar. We see no sign of the cultivation 
supposed at Bagdad to be flomishing here, but Abd 
ul Pettakh, the man from Eormiiz, says there is 
plenty between this and Mdsid. 

All is, I believe, arranged for our journey to- 


* Literally, “ Mussulman ‘business/^ 
t For fear of the evil eye. 
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moiTo\r. The MoUah is eTidently the man in 
authority here, and ve hare succeeded in matnig 
friends mth him, at least to the extent of getting 
him to help us iu our plans. We hare not said 
much about Faris, except in the "way of inquiring 
his vhereahouts. Xohody seems to know clearly 
about this, and, although they will not admit that 
he and Ferhan are otherwise than friends, there 
is certainly some mystery connected with him. 
Besides, it now appears that there are at least three 
Farises, and that the father of Kaif is Ferhan’s 
imcle, not his brother, and consequently not the one 
we want. TTe wish, however, to get away from 
Sherghat without delay, and have worked the ruios 
of El Haddr as a first stage on the road. These we 
declare wo must and will see, and have appealed 
to the l^awab’s letter for assistance iu doing so. 
Ferhdn, too, is somewhere in that direction, and we 
talk of goiug on to him when we have seen the 
ruins. So it is settled that a man of the name of 
Ismail is to go with us, and see us safely to the 
Pasha, passing through El Baddr on our way. 
There has been the usual talk about Kh.6f, danger, 
and hardmi, robbers, and ghazfis, war parties, and 
if one were to take this literally, one would suppose 
the Shammar here, at then’ head-quarters on the 
Tigris, lived in daily terror of the Anazeh. But we 
have long left ofi believing an 3 rthiag that we hear 
on this score. 

March 7. — It was raining hard this morning 
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Tvlieii Tve got up, but u'e -would not be baulked of 
starting, and then Tamarisk -was discovered to bave 
something tbe matter -with ber. Every two minutes 
sbe lay do-wn and rolled, and tben got up again. 
Tbe ijrabs said sbe "was mamosa,^’’ and tbat it 
came from eating too mueb barley after too mucb 
grass. It -was probably a colic. Tbey prescribed 
many remedies, and tried two or three ; jGa’st a rope 
was tied tight round tbe loins, tben sbe was walked 
and run about, and tben ber tail was tied up -with 
string, and lastly Ismail whispered a verse of tbe 
Eloiun into ber ear. This seemed to do ber good, 
and we started. 

Tbe people of Sbergbdt are fond of saying their 
prayers, a habit tbey bave learned from their 
Sbeykb, whose balf-Turkisb education seems to 
bave affected tbe whole of tbe people about him. 
Oiu' Agbeyl, Nejrdn, on tbe strength of this has 
become very obnoxiously pious, saying bis prayers 
in and out of season, and giving us quite uncalled- 
for advice. He is also an idle fellow, leaving 
everything to Eerbdn who loves bard work, insists 
upon riding instead of walking, eats till be is ill, 
and, what we most dislike, is always banging about 
listening to what is going on in our tent. Ali, on 
tbe contrary, is gro-wing more and more in our 
estimation, -fliougb less and less in flesh. He keeps 
strictly to bis place, does what be is told, and is 
clever in tbe little bits df diplomacy we trust him 
to manage. Hdrina shows no sign of giving in, 
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and lias lost all Ms fear of tlie Bedouins, if not 
quite of the desert. 

Ill as ve had been received, great difficulty -vras 
made about om* going avray, now that there was 
the excuse of the rain, but "Wilfrid was firm, and 
Abd ul Aziz bad bis mare saddled and brought 
round to accompany us. I think, after aU, they 
are not a bad sort of boys, only ill-educated and a 
little spoilt by them father’s position. They don’t 
like the Turkish language they have to learn, or 
the half-bred horses they have to ride, and would 
be glad to join their elder brothers, Eyssa and 
IMEijuel, who scorn such things and live in the 
desert like gentlemen. So there is hope for them 
yet. Abd ul Aziz managed even to get out a 
complimentary speech, at leaving us, in answer to 
one made him by "WiLfrid, and smiled and looked 
gracious, as we rode away. 

.We have been travelling over a table land, on 
beautiful undulating soil thinly covered with grass 
and tMckly with flowers, and intersected by deep 
ravines, at the bottom of wMch there is usually rich 
meadow pasture. Our course is due west, wMch 
answers exactly to the position of El Haddr on our 
maps, only that Chesney’s general map of Arabia 
and Syria makes it fifty, and Ms particular survey* 
of the Tigris describes it as only twenty-eight 
miles from the river. 

We have with us, besides Ismail, a black slave 


* By James Claudius Eicli, Bixtisli resident at Bagdad. 
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and a boy and an old man in a turban on a donkey, 
all on tbeir Tray to Ferbdn, and taking advantage 
of our journey to get an escort. Ismail is veiy 
communicative. He tells us that it is perfectly 
true that Smeyr Trent to Jebel Sbammar this 
Trinter, but be doesn’t knoTV Tvbat came of it. He 
says that the relationship of the Shammar in Meso- 
potamia and the Shammar in Kejd, of Trhom Ibn 
Eashid is one, is alTvays kept up, and he seems to 
knoTT all about the country, though he has not been 
there himself. He says that Ibn Eashid has thirty 
cannon and any number of guns, and is so rich 
that he sent thi-ee camel loads of gold to Mecca as 
an offering. There is no Tvater in Jebel Shammar 
except in Tvells, nor grass nor com nor anything 
but dates. The vrells he said are as deep as from 

here to that camel,” eighty yards off, or, stretch- 
ing out his arms, “forty times that.” He says 
also that certain ties of relationship exist betrreen 
the Jerba Shammai’, his oTvn tribe, and the Eoala, 
and that the late Eeysul Ibn Shaalan’s mother Tras 
a Jerba. This Tvould account for the proposed 
alliance of Ibn Eashid, Ibn Shaalan and the Meso- 
potamian Shammar. 

Ismail is surprised at my knoTving so much about 
the breeds of horses, and Tve had a long talk about 
them. I find he is q[uite as fanatical as everyone 
else about blood, although he says the Pasha and 
some of his foUoTvers affect to despise it. This is 
because Perhdn is a Turk and has spent eight 
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years of Lis life at Constantinople, always talking 
TurkisL. in preference to Arabic, wLenever be gets 
tbe cLanee. His sons were brought up in the 
same ideas, but tbe elder ones baye broken loose 
and Kve away with tbe Arabs down towards .Aua. 
Tbe Turks bare no tborougbbred borses of tbeir 
own, and know nothing aboixt those of tbe Arabs. 
He told us, however, that the Abdyeh ShaTdk we 
had seen at Bagdad had reaUy come from Perhdn 
and was really asil. formerly, Ferhdn or his father 
had possessed a strain of Seglawi Jedran blood, 
but it had died out. Ibn Shaaldn of the Eodla 
was now the only possessor of that strain,* and he 
appeared surprised and rather incredulous when I 
told him, what we have constantly heard, that Ibn 
Hedderi of the Gromussa and Ibn Sbeni of the 
Mehed both retain it. I then told him the story 
of the Yaly’s mare at Bagdad at which he laughed 
so loud and so long that I thought he would tumble 
ofi his horse. He kept on repeating at intervals 
during the day “Hehllet Ajiiz es Sunri,” “Xehllet 
AJuz es Simri,” and every time with new bursts of 
delight. I wish Mr. Eeubeniram could have heard 
him. 

Having brought Ismail in this way to a high pitch 
of good humour we began to open ground with him 
about Baris. Here he was more reticent, and only 
answered our q^uestion, as to whether Baris and 
Berhdn were friends, by saying “ they are brothers. 

* This is incorrect. Ibn Shaalin’s breed is Seglam el Abd. 
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i’erlu.la is Slieykli of all tlie SlLammar, all, all ! ” 
One thing, h.o’s^ever, "we hare ascertained, and tliat 
is that om* Paris is not at aU the same as Mohammed 
el Paris, Xaif’s father, or Paris ibn Mohammed, 
Xaif’s brother; so that -vre have been at cross 
pm-poses all along about him, and, even if Xdman 
had come vith ns from Bagdad, he could have 
been of no use to ns. Paris too, it appears, is on 
the Ehabm*, not near the Sin jar hills ; but we did 
not press the matter, as we mnst see how the land 
hes a httle farther yet. 

The ram stopped soon after we started, but 
there has been a violent wind all day. ITow we 
are snug enough in a deep wady, where there is 
grass and water, and where "Wilfrid has got us 
some ducks and teal and snipe for dinner. There 
is no sign of inhabitants, and we are happy. 
Talking of Naif, we mentioned Ahmet Aga and the 
letter we had from him ; but Ismail begged us to 
say nothing about it to the Pasha, as Ahmet Aga 
and he were “ dushman,” “ enemies,” linking his 
httle fingers which is the Arabic sign for enmity, 
as putting the forefingers side by side is that of 
friendship. “Enemies?” we asked, “and how?” 
He then told us that Ahmet Aga (a thoughtless 
young man) had, in attempting to cure Perhdn of 
shortsightedness (a common complaint among the 
Arabs), put the eye out altogether. He had poured 
sulphate of zinc, or something of the sort, into the 
eye, without adding any water, and the eye was 
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gone. I remember baving beard tbe story at 
Bagdad. Xow for a quiet night’s rest. 

March 8. — I suppose did not manage more 
•than twelve miles yesterday, but to-day we bavo 
marched neaiiy twenty. Wilfrid began tbe morn- 
ing by puUing tbe tent down over tbe servants’ 
beads, for, with tbe black man and boy, and the 
man from ITdsul, and a shepherd impressed on tbe 
road yesterday as guide, there are rather more than 
be can manage quietly. This set them all in a 
bustle, and we got off at seven o’clock, tbe earliest 
start wo have made yet. 

We were no sooner out of tbe wady, and on tbe 
table-land again, than we foimd om'selves in a 
thick fog, which would have obbged us to stop if 
we bad been without a compass. By tbe compass 
we determined tbe direction, and then kept to it by 
tbe wind, which blew from behind upon our right 
ears. It is curious bow little faculty tbe Arabs 
have of finding their way. Their coxu'se seems 
io be directed entirely by what, I believe, sailors 
■call “rule of thumb.” Once out of their owm 
•district they are incapable of pm’suing a straight 
line by tbe stm, or tbe wind, or any natural 
instinct. They travel from landmark to landmark 
and almost always in a zigzag, which costs them 
many a mile. Here they bad to depend entirely 
upon us for tbe direction of El Haddr, a place we 
bad never seen, or beard of till two days ago ; and 
our knowledge of its position, though simple enough 
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to Tis, seemed veiy marrelloxis to them. 'When the 
fog cleared, as it did ia the coxirse of the morning, 
thej saxr to their surprise El Haddr straight in 
front of them. It xras still many miles off, hut our 
coiu’se had been coiTect. I think this fog has been 
a fortunate eneumstance, as it has raised us in the 
eyes of all our foUoying, -who noxy profess fuU faith 
and confidence in the Beg. 

Soon after this, xye descended to lower ground, 
and came upon a spring of rather bitter water and 
some Haddadfa tents, where they gave us un'TIr and 
told us Smep was straight before us, in the valley 
of the Sersdr or Tharthar. These Haddadin are 
certainly one of the best-mannered tribes we have 
met, and are always hospitable and friendly ; you 
are stne of a j)leasant reception in their tents. All 
the country between the Sersdr and the Tigris is 
intersected with ravines and deep wadys, well 
watered and rich in grass. It surprises one very 
much to find it so thinly inhabited, but the popula- 
tion of the desert is no doubt fixed, not by what it 
can maintaia ia good years like the present one, 
but in seasons of drought or blight. The Sersdr, 
however, is a perennial stream, and quite unlike 
any other we have seen in Asia. It flows down a 
well-defined valley meandering through rich pasture, 
and its banks are fringed with pollard willows, just 
as one may see many a stream in England, where it 
would have an evil reputation among sportsmen as 
a “ stopper ” ia the hunting field. Sluggish and 
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deep, and Tvitli rotten banks, tbe Sersdr is tTrenty- 
fiye to tbirty feet ydde and, at tbe ford where we 
crossed it, about fire feet deep. There are very few 
places where camels can get across. Hagar went 
boldly in, without making any fuss, and my mare 
followed, and was off her legs and swimming for a 
moment or two. Hanna with his white donkey and 
AH long stood shiTering on the bank, and I haye 
not yet heard how they managed to get oyer. TVe 
did not wait for them, but pushed on with Ismail to 
Smeyr’s camp, which lay just beyond. 

"We stopped at the principal tent, where a Httle 
spare man of fifty, with grnaled beard, pale cheeks 
and an anxious expression of face, received us. At 
first, we doubted from his manner whether we were 
altogetber welcome, but He made us sit down, and 
had carpets and cushions brought, and presently, 
after a few words in his ear from Ismail, among 
which I distinguished something about “bint el 
malek” (daughter of theking), his features relaxed, 
and his manner became more amiable. This was 
Smeyr, of whom we had heard so much as Perhdn’s 
envoy to Ibn Eashid. We then began to talk, first 
■making the nsual compliments of asking after onr 
host’s health and hoping that all was going well 
•with him, and then inquiring about the mins of El 
Haddr, which we professed a great curiosity to see. 
He said that he understood them to be interesting, 
and had heard that they contained sculptures and 
inscriptions, but he had never looked at them 
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Mmself, except from a distance. He sliould be 
delighted to show them to us, and added that "wo 
■^ere the first Europeans ■who bad come to El 
Haddr. He bad taown Mr. Eassam formerly, tbe 
English Consul at Mdsul, and be inqubed after him 
and tbe batdun, Mrs. Eassam. They bad never 
come to El Haddr.* A European bad been sent 
two years ago to Ferbdn at Sbergbdit on purpose 
to see tbe mins, but bad not been allowed to 
proceed, as be was suspected of being a Muscdv. 
Europeans, be knew, were muious about such 
things. He then said rather abmptly to Wilfrid, 
and pointing to me, “ Is it true that tbe batdun is 
* absan’ (better), than you ? ” We did not under- 
stand what be meant, but Wilfrid answered, I 
suppose as a compliment to me, “ Ob yes ! far 
better.” Whereupon be went on to say that be bad 
beard as much, and that be was very pleased to have 
tbe opportunity of making my acquaintance. We 
saw that there was a mystifi.eation somewhere, and 
we remembered certain bints to tbe same effect, 
which Ismail bad let drop in conversation to-day 
as we came along, and as soon as we returned to 
our tent we asked Ismail what it all meant. He 
then told us that be bad beard from Hejrdn that I 
was tbe daughter of a king,t and that, now tbe Beg 

* In tHs Smeyr was mistaken. Mr. Ainsworth yisited El Haddr 
in 1840, and Mr. Layard the year following, with Mr. and Mrs, 
Bassam. 

t The woid “msdek,” though translated king, hardly conveys ’ 
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liad aclmittecl tte tratli of it, there -was no longer 
any reason for concealment. He had told Smeyr all 
ahoxit it, and implied that there xras nothing to he 
ashamed of in the matter. In Tain rre assimed him 
that it Tvas all nonsense. He refused to heUere us, 
haring heard the Beg say it xrith his oxm ears. It 
•vras not xrorth XThile disputing, so a king’s daughter, 
I suppose, I must remain. TThere Xejr&i picked 
up his information I cannot think, but it may perhaps 
be accoimted for by the ju’esents given me by the 
IS’aTTab. Por to receive gifts is alvrays a high proof 
of merit in the East. 

WOfrid is so much pleased vrith Smeyr’s reception 
of us, that he has decided on giving him a mashlah, 
the one indeed he had intended for the Pasha ; and 
he thinks that, by making friends xnth him, xve may 
very likely be able to dispense ■with Ferhdn’s permis- 
sion to go on to Paris, This "woidd save us time 
and trouble, and ■we have no great curiosity to see 
this half-Turkish Pasha ; besides ■which, if it is true 
that he is on bad terms vrith his brother, a visit to 
him might defeat our object altogether. In any 
case ■we don’t kno^w xrhere Perhdn is, and a friend 
like Smeyr in the hand ■would be ■well ■worth two 
like Perhitn in the bush. With this vie'w Ali has 
been despatched on a diplomatic mission to the 
Sheykh’s tent, carrying ■with him, a gold embroidered 

to Arab ears wliat it does to ours. Any great independent Sbeykli, 
like Ibn Easbid of Jebel Sbammar, might take the title without 
adding much to his dignity. 
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cloak, a pair of red boots, about three pounds of 
tobacco in leaf, and a box of sugar-plums for tbe 
iiarem. 

* # * * 

I Tras interrupted by All’s return. He has 
managed tbmgs capitally, baying not only sounded 
tbe ground udtb Smeyr, but got bin to agree to our 
■wishes. There bas been luck as well as s kill in tbis, 
but I •will not go into tbe details of bis negotiation 
separately, but give tbe result as it now stands, 
after a conyersation we baye ourselyes bad -with tbe 
Sbeykb. It turns out then that, when be first saw 
us arriying at bis camp, Smeyr was considerably 
alarmed, fancying that we were a party of soldiers 
sent to arrest bin ; for some years ago, at tbe time I 
believe of Abd ul Eerim’s death, be or bis people 
killed some soldiers sent by the Goyemment against 
them, and Smeyr bas since -then been “ wanted ” at 
Bagdad. 

Tbe Turkish Goyermnent have several tines sent 
orders to their Pasha, Perbdn, to deliver up bis 
cousin to them, but Ferbdn bas hitherto put them 
off by saying that be does not know where to find 
Smeyr. Smeyr, however, evidently mistrusts bis 
chief, and is anxious to come to terms with those 
in power, fearing some act of treachery which 
should lead him to tbe gallows. Now it is a very 
common thing among tbe Bedouins, when they 
"wish 'to make their peace ■with tbe Government, to 
.get one of tbe foreign Consuls to intercede in their 
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fayour, and Smeyr had already -written to Colonel 
Hixon on the subject. He had, howeyer, not yet 
had an answer, and he no-w fancies that our joume^ 
to El Haddr must in some -way be connected -with 
his own affairs. Ali, seeing its adyantage to our 
plans, has done his best to encourage the idea. 
Without going so far as this, -we haye expressed 
our readiness to do an 3 rthing -we can for him in 
the -way of interceding in his behalf -with Colonel 
Hison, or of carrying letters or treating -with 
Husseyn Pasha for him -when -we get to Deyr. He 
sees yery plainly that -we haye nothing to do -with 
the Goyemment, as -we haye no soldiers or zaptiehs, 
or any representatiye of authority -with us, and 
that -we -wish him -well and may perhaps be able to 
help him. He -was deKghted, too, -we hear, with 
the cloak, the like of which has not been seen in 
this part of Mesopotamia within the memory of 
man, and Hdnna’s description of the way it was 
handed roxmd in the tent, and felt and tried on and 
admired, is yery satisfactory. Einding bi-m in such 
excellent dispositions, we haye told Smeyr frankly 
what it is we want, and he has answered, I fully 
belieye, as frankly, — certainly yery sensibly. 

In the first place, we are to see El Haddr, which 
it would be a pity to miss, as we axe so near it, 
and then we are to make our way, -without turning 
to the right or to the left, for the Khd,bur, a small 
riyer which runs into the Euphrates below Deyr, 
and somewhere on the banks of which Paris is 
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known to be encamped. TMs is abont a hundred 
and thirty miles as the crow flies, and of course 
desert all the way, but be will send a trusty man 
with ns, the same that be took with him to Jebel 
Sbammar this year. With regard to Ferbdn, 
Smeyr insists that we must go to bim, if we bear 
that be is anywhere near our line of march, and 
this of course we should feel bound in any ease to 
do after baTing enjoyed bis hospitality at Sbergbdt. 
We must also keep on Ismail, the Pasha’s man, as 
Smeyr is afraid of giving offence by allowing us 
to send Mm back. As to Ms own man, be is to 
have ten mejidies (562) as akhrmn ” (reward, 
bterally “honour,” like the French “ bonoraires ”) 
for the job. To all tMs we have consented, and 
have thanked Smeyr most cordially for Ms help. 

We are now on a more confidential footing with 
Mm than we have yet been with any of the Arabs, 
and we have made use of it to ask Mm for par- 
ticulars of Ms visit to Jebel Sbammar. With 
regard to Ms own adventures, we cannot get bim 
to say much, which looks as if he had uot been too 
well received by Ibn EasMd, in fact we know Ms 
mission faded ; but he talks freely enough about 
the country and the people in it, and, what we 
most wanted to know of, the horses. I will put 
down as nearly as I can recollect what he says : 
Jebel Sbammar, he affirms most positively, in 
spite of what Pr. Colville told us of its being 
a single conical peak, is a long range of hills 
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higher than Jebel Hamrln,— “ like Jehel Siaj^, 
only higher stiU.” jRaia falls there in the winter 
and sometimes snow. There are, however, no 
springs or water of any sort above ground, but 
plenty of deep wells, and he makes use of the same 
mode of describiag their depth as Ismail did, by a 
distance along the ground, which is curious.* The 
people of Hiyel and the other towns, and their 
Sheykh, Ibn Eashid, live most of the year in 
houses, but during the winter and early spring go 
out to the mountain, and then they inhabit tents. 
There is plenty of grass at that time of year, that 
is to say for three or four months, and ihe mares 
then live out as they do here, but for the rest of 
the year they have to be fed on barley, of which 
there is but little, or more commonly on dates. 
There are no trees, if we understand him rightly, 
but the palms, and no cultivation but the gardens 
round the towns. 

About Ibn Eashid, he said that he was a Sham- 
mar, and he talked of him as the Sheykh (not Eng). 
He was Yakil to Ibn Saoud of Eidd, — “as it were, 
his eavass,” — but very rich ; and he repeated the 
story about the three camel loads of gold sent to 
Mecca. Ibn Saoud was King of all Arabia. We 

* Arabs, wbeii drawing water from a well, fix a tent pole or 
other piece of wood across the month and then draw np the leather 
bucket by a rope over it, not gathering the rope in coils as we do, 
but running with the end of it as far as is necessary to bring the 
bucket to the top. They naturally, therefore, measure the depth 
of a well by the distance the rope is trailed along the ground. 
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asked >11111 for an introdnction to Ibn EasMd, but 
be is evidently not on snob terms witb bun as to 
give tbis. He added to Wilfrid, “ If you 'were my 
brother, I 'would not ad'sise you to go near Ibn 
Easbid. He does not bke strangers. If you -were 
to go to Hiyel to look about you (fdrraj), as you do 
bere, be -would think you bad some e-vil purpose.” 

Wilfrid then inqubed about the horses or rather 
mares in Jebel Sbammar, and asked if the Arabs 
there bad the same breeds as the Ilesopotamian. 
Sbammar. “ Just the same,” be answered. “They 
have Kebeilebs and JiMebs and Dakbmehs and 
Meleybas, just as -witb us. There are not many 
horses (kbeyl) bred there. Ibn Easbid buys aU bis 
from the Bedouins — ^tbe best from the Anazeb. 
There are few horses in Hiyel, and they are dear. 
Tbis is because there is no pasture for them the 
greater part of the year, as there is in the North.” 
Wilfrid: “We have beard that in Nejd there are 
horses of a different breed from any you have bere, 
or rather that the Arabs there make no account of 
breeds ” (alluding to Palgrave’s account of the Eidd 
stables). Smeijr: “Whoever told you that told 
you ‘kidb’ (nonsense). There are no breeds in 
Nejd but the breeds of the Bedouins, Segldwi, 
Jilfdn, and the rest. Ibn Saoud, if be has any 
horses, gets 'them all from the Bedouins. There are 
good horses in Nejd and asil (thoroughbred), but 
the Anazeb horses are the best.” He had never 
heard of any Nejd breed. “ All Bedonius have the 
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same breeds of horses. There axe none other asll.” 
He had brought a mare back with him from Jebel 
Shammar, a tTilfeh Stam el BouKd, for which he 
had paid, besides another mare he had had to get 
rid of, five camels and twenty sheep, but horses 
were dear at BQyel. He had known maxes from 
the Shammar fetch as much as twenty camels when 
sold there. He took us to look at this mare, which 
was standing just outside. She is a chestnut with 
three white legs, not particularly handsome or more 
than fourteen hands two inches in height. 

On the whole, we are pleasantly impressed with 
Smeyr. He is a gentleman, though not of a very 
refined, still less of a very romantic type. But he 
has the politeness to perceive when we wish to talk 
and when we wish to be aloiie, a thing we have not 
met before. He has not been inside a town for 
many years, and seems more tike a man of the 
world who has forgotten part of his maimers, than 
a rustic bom and bred. He is q[uite without pre- 
tence, indeed rather less dignified than he should 
be ; but I fancy he is poor and bullied by Ferhin 
and his sons, at least Ah says as much. I can’t 
quite make out what his relations with Faris are. 
There is certainly a coolness, if not worse, between 
Ferhdn and his brother. Smeyr is first cousin to 
them both, his mother having been a sister of Sfdk. 
He has a younger brother, Ghathban, hving here in 
a separate tent, and several grown-up children, aU 
by the same wife, for he has only one. The men 
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here are very difEerent from, those in Ferhdn’s 
camp, being, I should say, c[nite pure Shammar, 
They are well behaved, merry, good-natured people, 
and do not crowd about our tent or ask tiresome 
questions. They seem poor, much poorer than the 
Haddadin, and have but few mares. The only 
very talkative man ia camp is a Mosul^wi, a strik- 
ing contrast to aH around bim. He is a young 
man, fat, smooth-faced and red-haired, with a 
curious miacing accent, and gi’eat play of puigy 
white hands in speakiug. What he is doing here I 
can hardly make out. But Wilfrid has bought 
some tobacco from him, and I see him sometimes 
writing letters, and sometimes mending clothes for 
the Arabs. Perhaps he is a general trader. They 
seem to like him, and sit open-mouthed listening to 
his interminable stories and accounts of what is 
going on in the world, tales of the war, the Muscdv 
and the Sultan. The Shammar are much more 
“ Turkish ” in their sympathies than the Arabs we 
met on the Euphrates, and this, I fancy, is because 
they are more pious. Smeyr and most of his people 
say their prayers regularly, and one of the first 
questions he asked was whether we were Muscdvs. 

Smeyr’s wife, Sukr (Sugar), is a middle-aged 
person of well-bred appearance, and possessed of an 
intelligent, pleasant face. She received me, when 
I called this evening, with all possible honours, 
cushions, pillows, dates, butter and the rest of it. 
There were with her several sons and daughters, 
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a son’s mfe, a grandcHld and a son-in-law, besides 
a brother who came in while I was there and kissed 
her, and then sat with bis arm round her neck. A 
huge caldron of camel’s milk was simmering on 
the fire, and rice was being added to it eyery now 
and then from a basket. At other fires other 
caldrons were full of meat. Three large camel- 
saddles and some dirty mattrasses were the only 
furniture. I like these people better than those 
of any harem I have seen. They are simple, merry, 
and kind. 

But this is surely enough for to-day. 




CHAPTEK XIY. 


I said to Time, "This venerable pile. 

Its floor the earth, its roof the firmament. 

Whose w 2 i& it once ? ** He answered not, but fled 
Past as before. I turned to Fame, and ashed 
" Names such as his, to thee they must be known. 

Speak 1 ” But she answered only with a sigh. 

And, musing mournfully, looked on the ground. 

Then to Obhvion I addressed myself, 

A dismal phantom, sittmg at the gate ; 

And with a voice as from the grave, he cried, 

" Whose it was once I care not ; now ’tis mine.** 

Bogsss. 

The city and palace of El Haddr — ^We are mobbed in the mins — 
Smeyr sends ns on onr way — We put our house in order and 
march westwards — Quarrel with Ismail — He leaves us — ^We 
discover salt lakes — wade through the mud— A silly old 
man — ^Paris at list. 

March 9. — W e have been spending the day at El 
Haddr, and have been far more interested than we 
thought to be. It had been agreed overnight that 
Smeyr should move his camp, and we ours, to the ruin 
to-day ; so, as soon as we had had coffee and made 
arrangements with Hdmia for the day’s march, we 
started. It was but three miles, and we galloped all 
the way, leaving Smeyr and a couple of his men who 
were riding with us far behind. Their maxes had 
lately foaled, and they did not care to press them. 

As we came near the ruins, we were surprised to 
find a really large city in tolerable preservation, with 
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great part of the trails and to'wers and even some of 
the houses still standing. Its situation is a charm- 
ing one, in the desert it is true, but in a desert 
■vrliieh might easily be mistaken for one of those 
great rolling downs one sees in "Wiltshii’e, only that 
here a multitude of flowers are mixed up with the 
grass i scarlet tulips the counterpart of our garden 
ones, purple stocks, marigolds, and a pretty blue 
flower called by the Arabs hoMtteyr. In all the 
hoUows there is now thick grass, pasture sufficient 
for twenty times the number of flocks there are to 
eat it ; and the ruins rise out of a bed of green, like 
ruins preserved for ornamental pm-poses in England. 
The town is nearly square, and covers perhaps an 
area of two miles. The walls and fortifications are 
of massive hewn stones. They seem to have been 
overthrown, in part at least, by earthquakes, for in 
many places there are deep cracks in the masonry 
indicating a “ settlement ” of the ground beneath 
them. The houses, such as stiU remain standing, 
are merely square blocks without internal divisions 
or more than a single doorway, and a hole or two 
high up to admit light. Their roofs are arched, and 
remind one a little of the more modem houses of 
Syria. They belong, however, certainly to classic 
times, and there is little or no appearance of the 
city having been reconstructed, as so many were, 
by the Caliphs. 

In the centre stands the palace, a really noble 
building. The outer wall enclosing it, Kke every- 
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thing else in El Haddr, is reetangnlar, and each, 
face of the square is perhaps a quarter of a mile in 
length, and as solidly built as the ■walls of the city 
itself. The courtyard thus formed is perfectly level, 
and appears to have been paved throughout. Within 
stand several buildings, temples, arches, and single 
columns and, towering over all, the palace itself. 
This, as I have said, is really imposing, and has a 
facade to-wards the East, •which in the day of its 
glory must have been the principal wonder of -this 
part of the world. In idea it is not unlike 
Ctesiphon, except that, instead of a single open 
court of gigantic dimension, there are here four 
smaller ones; hut the arrangement is similar, and 
each hall leads hy a low door to a suite of smaller 
apartments beyond. The principal of these halls 
of audience, for such they undoubtedly were, is or- 
namented -with pilasters, bearing on each of them 
a group of three human faces carved iu stone. 
Above, runs a comice of the common egg and 
tongue pattern, and then there are the remains of a 
vaulted roof springing from a second cornice. The 
faces are not in the pm-est style of art, but are 
sufidciently well cut for decorative purposes, while 
the mouldings and architraves of the doorways are 
more carefully executed and are very beautiful. I 
have taken drawings of some of these. They would 
make beautiful chimney-pieces, if one could get 
them to England. Three of the faces have been 
carefully cut away -with a chisel and are gone. 
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To me the most interesting part of the palace is 
the sxdte of inner rooms, lying behind the halls of 
audience, for some of these are quite perfect and in 
such “habitable repair” that, mth a little sweeping 
ont and clearing away of rubbish, one might go in 
at once and take possession. One room in particular 
would pass without much comment in London as a 
dining-room, with its coved ceiling, Corinthian 
comice, and handsome architraves. One can see 
that the walls were intended for tapestry, for below 
a certain height the stones have been left rough, 
while above it the surfaces are nicely polished. The 
whole palace is built of a handsome red sandstone,* 
which is so well preserved, especially in these inner 
rooms, that the masons’ marks are still perfectly 
distinct. They look like the letters of an alphabet 
— ^but what alphabet ? On one of the walls there is 
an inscription in Arabic, and another in a character 
similar to the masons’ marks. The building is 
admirably finished — each stone beautifully fitted to 
its neighbours, without flaws or spaces, or any 
“ scamping ” of the work. Here we have wandered 
about all day drawing and taking measurements ; 
but it is impossible to give a correct idea on paper 
of the beauty of aU tiiat we have seen. Hobody 
here knows anything of the history of El Haddr, 
neither do we.f 

* BroTigM from the Sinj^r hills. The natural rock of El Haddr 
is a friable limestone. 

+ El Haddr is no doubt a Greek city of nearly the same date as 
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# # # # 

We were driyen from our meditations in the 
palace, by an inyasion of the youth and fashion of 
Smeyr’s camp. They had finished their work for 
the day, the work of pitching tents and unpacking 
household furniture, and were now at liberty to 
spend an idle afternoon in the noisy fun which 
Bedouins love. At first they left us unmolested, 
and merely ran about the ruins laughing and shout- 
ing, but by degrees they gathered round us, and, as 
it is not the custom to refuse one’s company to any 
who wish to share it, we soon found ourselyes in the 
midst of a rather uproarious mob. 

The men were ciyil enough, and perhaps the 
women meant to be so, but they and the children 
pressed so closely round me that I had to giye up 
my drawing, and escape as I best could to the top 
of a pile of broken columns imder a wall. Eyen 
there they followed me. Some of the ghls were 
really yery pretty, with bright laughing faces and 
teeth like pearls. But the old women would insist 
upon handling and pulling at my clothes, to feel 
what they were made of, and the children would 
not be repressed from sitting almost in my lap. 
Meanwhile, the older boys had begun to throw 
stones at the caryed faces on the wall, great fun 

Palmyra, It is mentioned by Benjamin of Tiidela as still existing 
on the road to Bagdad. It was possibly destroyed finally by the 
Tartars. Palmyra was as nninhabited as El Haddr a hundred 
years ago. 
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no dontt for them, hut distressing for us to look 
on it. Fortunately the natural stone of El Haddr 
is softer than that of the builchngs, and no serious 
damage "vras done ■while "we "were there. Only the 
stones began to fall in a rather reckless 'way, and 
as the elder people, "who might hare maintained 
order, -were avay, "Wilfrid thought it best -we 
should retire before an accident happened. So, 
putting the best coimtenance vre could on our 
retreat, -we said good-bye to the ruined palace. I 
confess I ■was glad ■when -we got back -without 
mishap to the camp. Smeyr excused his people’s 
beha-nour, ■when he heard of it, by remarking, if 
I may translate it into Scotch, that “ it was only 
the laddies.” 

He has been asking ■us for medicine to cm-e his 
eyes, which have Kttle the matter -with them except 
shortsightedness, and we have been at some pains 
to explain that we have nothing which will cure 
them. He asked us for “ sugar of Egypt,” mean- 
ing, we supposed, sulphate of 2inc, which we 
happen to have ; and at first we thought of letting 
him have some, till it appeared that he intended 
taking it internally. The word “ poison,” however, 
has nearly frightened him out of his wits, and he 
begs for something else. He complains too, as 
many do in this country, of indigestion, and no 
wonder, when one thinks how the lives of Bedouins 
are spent between starvation and feasting, and of 
the mass of indigestible curds and ill-baked bread 
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they deTOTir. We have oompromised matters, and 
made liim happy mth haK-a-dozen hlne pilk. To- 
moiTO'w "we are to bid him good-bye. 

Sundaij, March 10. — I am afraid 'sre -were not 
altogether as sorry as ve should have been -when 
■vre took leave of our host this morning. Smeyr 
has been very kind to us and has fallen in "with 
our plans in a way we had no right to expect of 
bim, and which may yet cost him some trouble 
with his Sheykh, — and all without any clear 
prospect of return at our hands. Nevertheless, we 
could not manage to feel regret at going. The 
fact is, life in an Arab camp is terribly irksome, 
and the thought of exchangiag the forms and 
ceremonies of Bedouin society for the freedom of 
the uninhabited wilderness was too much for us. 
We could hardly conceal our joy. Portunately 
gratitude is not an Oriental virtue, and to eat and 
drink with a stranger, and then to go away without 
wishing him good-bye, is quite in accordance with 
the best manners, so a little demonstration in our 
farewell went a long way. Smeyr’s last words, 
too, relieved us in part of our sense of obligation, 
for it was a request that we woidd send bi-m a 
pistol from De 3 a’, “to protect him,” he said, 
“ from the soldiers, — a revolver with five chambers 
like the Beg’s.” This we made him a conditional 
promise to do, — conditional, that is, on our having 
a pistol to send and a chance of sending it. At 
the Pasha’s tent we had given liberal tips to the 
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servants, as if we had been stayiag at a bonse in 
Bagdad, but here nothing was expected beyond 
the conventional crown-piece to the coffee-maker 
and a shilling to the man who held our stirrups. 
So amid benedictions we departed. 

At first our way lay through the ruins, which I 
fitnd more extensive westwards than I had imagined 
yesterday, and we may have been half an hour 
before getting clear away. Our course to the 
Ehabur we knew should be west-north-west or 
west by north, and towards the latter point we 
steered, Daessan, Smeyr’s confidential guide, a 
little old man nearly bliad leading the way. The 
first thing, however, to be seen to was to put our 
camp in order, for we are now on a serious, if not 
a dangerous journey, and cannot afford to hamper 
ourselves in anyway, andWilMd at once proceeded 
to weed our party of its useless components. The 
Eurd, the black man, the boy, and the shepherd 
still dogged our steps, and showed no sign^ of an 
intention to leave us; and leave us we were 
determined they should. However, on the principle 
of dividing a bundle of sticks, "Wilfrid deemed it 
best to get rid of them in detail, so, riding up to 
the four, who were together, he asked them what 
tiiey wanted and where they proposed going. 

“We are the Pasha’s servants,” they said, “and 
will travel with you till we get to his camp.” 

“ And this ‘fell^,’ ” (pointing to the Eurd) “is 
he the Pasha’s servant too ? ” 
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“ Oh. no,” said the others ; “ he is only a Eurdish 
idjer., a merchant going to sell tobacco.” 

A Kurd, indeed ! — ^a merchant ! — a fellah ! I 
cannot haye such people mth me. It is a disgrace 
to the camp. Let him be off ! ” 

This suited the prejudices of the other three, 
■who, according to Bedouin custom, naturally de- 
spised their fello'w-trayeller for his city origin, and 
they made no more ado, but abandoned him to his 
fate. With as terrible a voice as he could command, 
Wilfrid bade him begone, and the man, after 
appealing a little and lingering a little, obeyed. 
As he "went he called on the shepherd to folloTV 
him, for I fancy the two had come to an arrange- 
ment beforehand, and so ‘we got rid of them both. 
The shepherd, •whom Wnfrid had made friends 
■with, and who had been useful to us in naming 
plants and occasionally lending a hand in loading 
and tuiloading the camels, came very ciyiUy to say 
good-bye, and Wilfrid made him a trifling present, 
which he evidently did not expect, for he looked 
up in astonishment at the piece of silver, and then, 
invoking blessings on us and ours, kissed our feet 
and ran after the Kurd. We could see them for 
nearly an hour afterwards travelling, the- one on 
his donkey, the other on foot, towards the south- 
west. 

The negroes, now left alone, assumed a very 
humble tone, and for the first time made a sho-w 
of being of use, and, as the elder is really a servant 
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of Teiiim’s, ve liaTe let them foUo'w us for “ one 
night only,” — ^being pretty sure that they -will 
leaye ns when they find out where we are going. 
The negro slaves give themselves immense airs 
among the Bedouins, afiecting, what is quite 
opposed to their character elsewhere, a grave and 
solemn demeanour. This comes in part from their 
having always lived in the tents of Sheykhs and 
great people, and having been generally brought up 
as companions to the boys of the house, and partly 
from their being stricter Mussulmans than their 
masters. They are treated by these on a footing 
almost of equality. At any rate, they have 
considerable influence, and come and go and sit 
down with the rest just as it suits them, so that,, 
unless we are to quarrel with Berhdn, it wiU be as 
well to conciliate his blacks. Still we are travelling 
in a barren land, where water has to be carried 
as well as food, and extra mouths are a burden. 
In any other countries but these, parasites of this 
kind would endeavour to propitiate those they live 
on by making themselves useful, but here nothing 
of the sort can be expected. [Neither the black 
slave nor the Eurd have ever deigned to put their 
hands to a rope, or so much as minded a camel, 
while the boy squats in the tent as soon as it is 
pitched, and laughs impertinently if told to move, 
and on the march complains loudly i£ he may not 
ride one of our camels. Yet this little negro is 
a mere outcast, left behind by a caravan some 
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months ago, and KTing on charity ever since. He 
is now on his way, he says, to his friends at Deyr. 

This matter of camp followers settled, our nest 
anxiety was to come to a clear understanding with 
Daessan, as it had not yet been formally annoxmeed 
to Ismail that the Pasha’s camp is but a secondary 
object in our journey, and that Paris and the 
Ehabur are really our destination. To manage 
this it was necessary to get Daessan alone, so I was 
deputed to engage Ismail in conversation and liager 
behind, while Wilfrid rode on and settled matters 
with oxu’ guide. It is just as well that we did 
this, for it turned out that Ismail had abeady been 
at Daessan on the subject of our route, and the old 
man had been half persuaded to give in to him. 
But, now that he clearly understands what is ex- 
pected of him and what he has to expect of us, I 
think we may depend upon his loyalty. He seems, 
however, to be afraid of Ismail, who is a great big 
bullying sort of a fellow, and he requires the con- 
stant support of our presence to keep straight upon 
his course, instead of following Ismail, who is always 
edging away to the south. It is lucky that we are 
accustomed to desert travelling, or we should be en- 
tirely in their hands ; but, by dint of perseverance 
and constant attention to the position of the sun, we 
have managed to make a capital march of it to-day, 
nearly thirty miles, and all in the right direction. 

Objects of interest there were few on the road, 
an old track leading from Mdsul to Ana, and 
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anotlier from. IMcJsul to a sTublkha or salt lake called 
Ashgar, being tbe only inteixtiptions to onr pathless 
eonrse across the plain. A earaTan, ’^re are iof ormed, 
traTels once a year along the former of these two 
roads, accompanied by a mixed escort of Shammar 
and Jjiazeh to protect it, on toll jpaicl, from ghazds; 
and the latter is an occasional route for parties sent 
by G-ovemment to get salt. Ashgar is three days’ 
journey from lldsul, but long days, as from the 
point "where "we crossed the track it "was seventy 
miles as the cro'w flies. About the middle of the 
day "we sighted some camels on the horizon, and 
there was the usual alarm of a ghazil; but_the 
caravan, if it -was one, "went its "way without ex- 
changing signals "with us, and shortly afterwards 
we came to the edge of a large brackish lake, on 
which immense flocks of flamingo {naaj) were feed- 
ing. This, Daessan informed us, was the Sdbbkha 
Ommuthsidbeh. It is three miles long by one 
broad, the greater length being from north to south, 
and we skirted its southern shore. It and another 
lake, stiU larger, called Ubu&a (twelve miles long 
Daessan said), are fed from small streams issuing 
from the Sinjar hills, and have, except in the 
driest seasons, water fit for camels, though not for 
other animals. Hot far ofi we came upon a small 
camp of Haddadfn, where the women gave us milk, 
their husbands being away. It "was the hour of 
afternoon milking, and the fresh sheep’s milk was 
very refreshing, for we had had nothing all day. 
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The Tvomen ■were gossiping, good-nalured crea-tures, 
and yery pleased to get an opportunity to talk. 

Still 'W'e went on, Ismail becoming yery restless, 
and looking out constantly oyer Ms left shoulder, 
and declaring that we were going the wrong way, 
in spite of all oiu* attempts to engage him in 
eonyersation ; but fortunately he is mounted on a 
■wretched kadish and cannot get on ahead of us, 
so he has to be content with complaining. It yery 
nearly, howeyer, came to a crisis, when, from some 
rising gro'und, he caught sight of tents far away to 
the south-west, wMeh he declared must be the 
Pasha’s. “Ya beg, ya beg,” he cried, “they are 
there, the Jerba,_the tents of IS'aif and Ferhan.’^ 
But we would not listen, saying there were only 
fomteen tents, for we had counted them, and 
maintaining that such a camp could not possibly 
be the Pasha’s. “ At least,” he pleaded, “ we 
shah, haye a lamb to eat there and bread and lebben, 
while farther on thei’e is nothing but ch 61 — 
nothing but chol” — giying the doleful accent to 
the word wMch to'wnsmen use when talking of the 
desert. Still we paid no attention to his remon- 
strances and went steadily on, the camels doing 
their work brayely at the rate of three miles an 
hour. 

The best way to manage camels is to keep them 
going at a steady pace aU the morning, for they do 
not care to eat during the forenoon, and then, when 
the sun begins to decline, to let them feed as they 
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go. This of coiirse delays them a little, yet oiir 
camels will march feeding at the rate of two and a 
half miles in the hour. At least two hours before 
sunset they should he allowed to stop, and turned 
loose to get all they can before it is dark. If there 
is a moon they will go on grazing half the night, 
otherwise they must be collected round the tents 
during the last minutes of twilight, when they will 
sit quietly chewing the cud all night. They require 
no water during the winter (ours have not touched 
a drop since they left Bagdad), or as long as they 
get grass during the spring ; but ii fed on beans, as 
they are in Egypt, they must drink at least every 
four days in warm weather. Here they get no 
food at any time but what they can pick up. 

To-day we hare done much more than a usual 
march, and it was five o’clock before the tents were 
pitched. TVe had some difficulty in choosing a 
proper spot for camping, as the latter haK of our 
day’s journey had been across a barren tract of 
land ; but, just as we were beginning to despair of 
■findiTig better, "Wilfrid espied a tell some way off 
the road, which he thought looked green, and 
galloped off to it, and sure enough it was covered 
with bohdtteyr, a green plant with a blue flower, 
like nemopbila, which horses and camels alike 
appreciate. Here we are now, and a delightful 
spot it is : a single mound in the middle of the 
plain, rich in this herbage to the top. Bhlf way 
up there is a fox’s earth, and below, a colony of 
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jerboas, vMcli tMs -warm eyening are sitting at tbe 
montlis of tbeir burrows looking at us in astonish- 
ment. 

2Iarch 11. — ^To-day matters came to a crisis with 
Ismail, and he is gone. The two blacks also have- 
left us. All last night and this morning Ismail was 
working the old tales of danger and ghazds, expa- 
tiating on the terrible nature of the desert north 
of ns, contrasted with the delightfully inhabited 
regions of the south — ^want of water, want of grass, 
want of “ Arabs,” of aU except plundering bands of 
Anazeh, who, by his aceoimt, perpetually scour these 
inhospitable regions, robbing and slaying those who 
venture there. Ali and Hdnna and the two Agheyl 
were much impressed by these sad stories, and even 
Daessan occasionally chimed in, “ He did not know 
the road ; he did not know whom we might meet ; 
he did not know where we should find Faris. Per- 
haps it would be better first to go to Ferhdn, or at 
least to Half, who would send people with us. It 
was not all quite right between Ferhdn and his 
brother ; the Khibur was clean out of our road to 
Deyr,” &e., &c. The weight of public opinion in 
the caravan was against us ; and all we could say 
in support of our views was, that the camels were 
ours, and that those who liked might leave us. Of 
this, of course, there was no question a-mnng our 
own people, and Ismail was evidently loath to part 
with us, not, I fear, from affection, but from love 
of the backshish he had so nearly earned. 
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"We had no sooner started than it became e'sident 
that Daessan had been “ got at ” dining the night, 
for he' no longer kept his comse fairly, but suffered 
Ismail to lead him astray rrhenever our attention 
Tvas directed elseirhere. Excuses "were easy to give 
for this : ‘‘ There 'vras a siibbkha in our ivay ivhich 
■would have to be turned by a circuit to the south- 
■west ; we had come too far to the north yesterday ; 
he must go a little to the left to get his bearings.” 
The contest between Wilfrid and Ismail soon al- 
most became a physical one for the possession of the 
little man, one riding on one side and the other 
on the other, and each trying to edge him off to 
right or left, like the spirits of good and e-ril tempt- 
ing a human soul. At last the crisis came. Ismail 
ha'ving stopped behind for a few minutes to say his 
prayers, Wilfrid profited by this to get a good point 
northwards, so that when Ismail succeeded in over- 
taking them he was so much out of temper that he 
declared he would go no further. The black maTi 
and the boy were already gone and out of sight, 
having made away nearly due south; so a halt was 
called, and we all sat do-wn on the groxmd to discuss 
matters. The strong point of our case was, that 
physically we could do as we liked, and were free 
to turn the camels’ heads to any point of the com- 
pass we chose ; the weak one, that we could hardly 
go -without introduction of any kind to Earis, and 
it was necessary that one or other of the Shammar 
should remain "with us. Ismail’s strong point was 
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the desire -we had always ex 2 )ressed of paying !Fer- 
han a visit, and the shame («i‘5) it -vronld he to pass 
so near his tent -withotit stopping. The conversa- 
tion, then, vras something of this sort. Ismail: 
“Ton do not ■wish then to see the Sheykh ? Per- 
hdn -will not he ijlcased.” Wilfrid: “ We -wish to 
see him, hnt ■where is he?” Ismail: “Out there 
with IS’ai'f,” pointing semicireulaiiy round half the 
southern horizon. Wilfrid: “ And Paris, where is 
he ? ” “ Away on the Elhahur, close to Deyr,” 

pjointing in almost the same direction. Wilfrid: 
iN’onsense, that is the road to Auah. I have an en- 
gagement to meet a friend at Deyr in five days, 
and I want to see Paris.” Ismail : “ Pive days ! it 
is quite close. The Pasha will send you there to- 
morrow.” “But where is the Pasha?” “Ton 
see that hill on the horizon : come -with me there, 
and I will show you his house.” “ Let us go ; hut 
mind, if I don’t see it, good-bye.” 

There was not much danger in Tnaldng this 
promise, and although the hill (or rather the little 
indentation on the horizon) was some five miles out 
of our way, we thought it jmident to go so far 
■with Ismail, that we might not seem un^willing to 
see his master, whom we have no ■wish to offend 
(and passing close to a great man’s camp ■without 
stopping is a serious matter), so we altered our 
oom’se, and now held on nearly straight to the 
south. Ismail seeing he had gained his point had 
become good-humoured, and we, -wishing to part 
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friends "vritli him, explained the difficidties of our 
position as to Faris and Ms master, both of -w^hom 
•we had not time to visit. If tho whole truth must 
he known, one of oiu* principal objections to 
meetiag the great man was, that we had only one 
gold embroidered cloak left, the one destined for 
Ferhdn ha-ring been given to Smeyr, and we did 
not like to appear empty-handed at Ms tent. 
Daessan followed in sflenee, for he is not much 
addicted to words, and AJi and the rest of our 
followers were of course in Mgh delight. “ In 
another moment we shall see the tents,” exclaimed 
the enthusiastic Hdima, “a lamb ’will be killed, 
perhaps a young camel, and we shall at any rate 
sleep among the Arabs to-Mght ! ” “ InshaU^ ” 

they aU chorused, and so we rode on. 

The little hill, on nearer approach, turned out 
to be nothing but a mound transfigured by the 
mirage, and made to look great only from the 
surroundmg level of the plain. Beyond it, how- 
ever, the ground sloped away rapidly; and, in 
truth, it coromanded a very considerable view. 
Here we halted, straining our eyes in every direc- 
tion for the -rision of black dots wMch should 
represent an Arab encampment, but nothing was 
visible for miles and miles. Ismail, however, was 
not so easily abashed. On the far horizon, perhaps 
fifteen miles away, rose a flat-topped MU easily 
recogmsable, and very likely reaUy recognised by 
Mm. To this he pointed triump h an t ly : “ There,” 
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lie said, “ is tlie house of INaif, and there the Pasha 
abides.” — “A day’s journey,” -vre replied; yous 
will get there to-morrow, but ive must go on our 
way.” — “At least,” he pleaded, “go a little way 
towards it, as far as the tent you see down there.” 
We knew there was no tent, but the object he 
pointed to was not far ojQt, and we agreed to satisfy 
Mm, so, bidding the caravan wait, we galloped 
down the sloping plain. The object, on nearer 
inspection, proved to be a pile of bushes marking 
the spot where a tent had been, but long ago. 

Just as we made this out, a string of camels hove 
in sight a mile or two away. Ismail seemed 
alarmed, declaring there were horsemen with them, 
but we could see well enough tMs was not the case, 
and galloped on towards them, wishing to set the 
matter at rest as to the whereabouts of the Sham- 
mar, for the party seemed to be travelling from 
the south. We were determined, too, to get om 
information unadulterated by Ismail’s colouring, 
and so let our mares out, and left him on Ms old 
kadish well in the rear. As we rushed up to them 
at full gallop, with guns in our hands, it is not 
strange that the people with the camels should 
have been a little alarmed. They halted and 
formed square, as I may say, to receive our charge. 
They were ten men on dromedaries, armed with 
lances, but tibey had no fire-arms with them. We 
pulled up a few yards in front of them, and asked 
them whence they were and wMther going; to 
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■vrMeli tiey repKed t]iat they came from rerhdn, 
and -were on their iray to Tell Afar, a tomi of the 
Sinjdr, to hny com. The camels vere not laden. 
They infomied ns that liTaif’s camp ■was, in truth, a 
little -way beyond the flat-topped MU, the name of 
■wMeh -was El Slolifeh, but that Ferhdn had left 
it, and -was "with his son Mijuel, a day’s journey 
further stiU. Ismail came up just as they told us 
tHs, and sa-w that the game "was up ; so, ■when the 
men had ridden a'way ■with their camels, he came 
to us and said, ■with a rather ghastly smile, that he 
must ■wish us good-bye here. He had to be at 
Half’s tent before night, and, if ■we ■would not come 
Tvith him, why he must leave us to our fate. He 
couldn’t go ■with us further north. He and Eaiis’s 
people were not Mends. We repKed, “ So be it,” 
gave him a polite message to Ms master, and, to 
Ms great joy and surprise, a present for himself. 
We had gained our point, and could afford to be 
generous. So he ■wished us good-bye and various 
blessiags between Ms teeth. Then, putting his 
hadish into a feeble canter, he departed. 

Circumstances had favoured us, for Daessan was 
beMnd and the rest of our caravan out of sight, so 
that no discussion ■with any of our people had been 
possible, and when we returned we had only to 
annotmce Ismail’s departure as a fait accompli. 
Daessan, flmding himself relieved from the burden 
of Ismail’s presence, now made no objection to 
giving us the true direction, and the camels’ heads 
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•were turned north.-’srest, "wliile onr follo'wers, after 
a fe-w expressions of disappointment, lapsed into 
silenee. We traxelled on thus for two hours, re- 
gaining most of our lost ground. WHfrid was 
then fortunate enough to discoTer a pool of rain 
water, the first fresh water we had met with sineo 
lea'ving El Haddr, and there we filled our goat 
skins. We should have liked to encamp beside the 
precious element, but Daessan, saying that seriously 
there was danger in the country we were entering, 
begged us to go a little further on. We are now 
encamped in a wady, far away from all living 
creatures, and nicely hidden from the surrounding 
plain. Ali, Hdnna and the rest are very serious 
and quiet this evening, and we hope to have an 
undisturbed night, ha'ving had troubles enough 
during the day. 

We are now in the heart of Mesopotamia (just 
at the top of the second 0 in our map). The tents 
have not yet been pitched, for fear of distant eyes 
— ^for this is neutral ground, between Eerhdn’s 
people and Earis’s, where nobody comes for any 
good. 

March 12. — Ali, who had hitherto supported us 
loyally in all our plans, came last night to our tent, 
and sitting do'wn, explained that he considered it his 
duty to warn us against persisting in our journey 
any further in the direction we were taking. He 
was convinced that we were going into an unin- 
habited region, from which we should find no exit, 
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and quite in an opposite direction to that -wliieli "vre 
intended. He remarked, as was perfectly true, that 
Haessaa was blind, and could not be expected to 
make a yery efficient guide, and that we had only a 
couple of goat skins with us, and seven people to 
supply with water, to say nothing of the four horses 
and the donkey. "We had great difficulty in pacify- 
ing him, for, in truth, we were a little anxious 
ourselves ; but we got out the map and showed him 
our position on it and that of the Khdbur, which 
could not now be more than eighty miles off, as, in 
spite of our loss of ground yesterday, we have been 
making long marches. He was not convinced, but 
did not insist with his objections, and I am sure we 
can depend upon him. 

Daessan, too, was rather gloomy this morning, for 
the twisting and turning about yesterday had put 
him out of his reckoning, and he is so blind that he 
had not been able to see the Tell Melifeh, and had 
lost his bearings. He was nervous too about enemies, 
and constantly begged us to keep a good look-out 
for khaydl. However, we saw nothing but some 
bustards and a fox. Wilfrid and I rode in front 
giving the direction, and he followed a little behind, 
so that the camel division might not lose sight of 
us. The country now was no longer flat, but rose 
rapidly before us, and after an hour or two we came 
to a high position, from which, to our great delight, 
we could see hills to ike north, which we knew must 
he Jebel Sinjdr; while below us, to our left, an 
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immense lake appeared ■with some high clifis beyond 
it. Here 'we dismounted and ■waited for the rest to 
come np. Daessan, though he could not see these 
things, recognised our description of them, confirmed 
us in our recognition of the Jehel Sinjdr, and gave 
the lake a name, Sndyseleh. He told us we should 
have to go some way further in order to get roxmd 
the head of it, and asked us anxiously if we could 
see no tents. 

After a careful examination of the groimd beyond 
the lake, Wilfrid, who is long-sighted, made out 
some black specks on a sort of plateau, with some 
lighter specks around them, which by careful 
watching were seen to move, and he pronounced 
them to be tents and camels. The encampment 
appeared to be about six miles ofr, and we agreed 
at once to go towards it. It lay to the west. 
First, however, there was the siibbkha to be circum- 
vented, and we were obhged to alter our course 
northwards and skirt its shore, looking for a place 
where we could cross, for the upper part of the lake 
was evidently quite shallow, though about three 
miles in width. At last we came to the track of a 
camel leading across the wet mud, which we could 
trace for a long distance till it disappeared in the 
mirage, and Wilfrid, impatient to go straight to ■the 
tents, determined to follow it, while Daessan and the 
rest of the party should go round the head of the 
lake. I foolishly went with him, and doubting the 
soundness of the bottom did so on foot, but I had 
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not got more than a few hundred yards before I was 
quite exhausted, and my boots and skirt were so 
clogged with mud that I was unable to get any 
further. I confess that I was rather frightened, 
for already there was such a dense mirage that we 
could not see anything round us but the uniform 
expanse of mud, and we had left the camel track, 
which meandered about, and I thought we were 
going to end our days in this miserable place. But 
Wilfrid would not turnback, and at last I managed 
to scramble on to my mare, and then found matters 
less hopeless, for the mud was not really much oyer 
her fetlocks, and did not get any worse. Also from 
the higher position I could see better, and make out 
the form of the opposite hills wavering through the 
mirage. So we struggled on for an hour and a half, 
and at last landed safely on the other side. 

As we got to higher ground, we looked back 
across the siibbkhafor the camels, but they were 
nowhere visible, being far away, rounding the head 
of the lake ; but about half a mile in front we saw 
a man standing, and rode up to him. He had been 
watching, no doubt, for a long time, and asked us why 
we had come across the lake instead of going rpund. 
He told us, too, after the usual evasive answers 
BSdoTxins always begin with, that the tents of his 
pfeople were those that we had seen from the other 
side, and expressed surprise that we had been able to 
count them from so great a distance. As soon as he 
heard that we were not marauders, but traveEers 
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on our way to Paris, he became very amiable, and 
Tre all three sat down, while our mares grazed, 
waiting for the camels to appear. This they soon 
afterwards did, to om’ no small relief. The man 
told us he was a Gaet (one of the Shammar 
tribes), and that his Sheykh, Btjddr, was fiye or 
sis hours further on j that Beddr was a friend of 
Paris, and that Paris himself was at a place called 
Sheddadi, on the Khdbur, only a day’s journey be- 
yond B^ddr’s camp. This was indeed good news j 
and groat was the rejoicing in our party when they 
at last came up and heard it. 

The man, who was a good-humoured honest 
fellow, now put us on our road, pointing to a 
line of hills, from which he declared we should 
see B(iddr’s camp. The groiuid rose rapidly from 
the lake, and we trayelled up an irregular incline 
for another two hours, passing a nice pool of rain- 
water coyered with ducks, where we watered our 
mares. The whole ascent aboye the siibbkha must 
be two hundred and fifty or three hundred feet ; 
and the line of hUls, as generally happens, turned 
out to be the edge of an upper table-land, from 
which a reaUy magnificent yiew southward is ob- 
tained, with the sdbbkha hke a sheet of gold in the 
middle of the lower plain. Beyond we could still 
see the Melifeh hill, with its flat top, a very promi- 
nent landmark. Xorthwards and westwards the 
upper plain also sloped away, an eyen expanse of 
down, and about twenty miles off ran the line of 
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the Sinjar hills, and of Jehel Ahdnl Aziz, -which is 
a contimiation of them westwards. "We looked in 
Tain, howeyer, for any tents. For ourselves we 
should have been quite content to stop where we 
were, ha-ving water with us and grass, hut Dagssan 
and the others were in a feverish state of anxiety to 
get on and sleep at a camp to-night, and again the 
talk turned on ghaziis and other “moving accidents,” 
so that we consented to continue, though it was 
gro-wing late. We made for a little teU about two 
miles off, and from it we at last saw tents, but far 
away to the north. There the camels waited with 
me while Wilfrid galloped on to a yet fm’ther tell, 
from which he was to signal us by moving to the 
right or left, or standing stiH or coming back 
towards us. He stood stiU, and we knew by that 
that he had seen something and that we were to 
come on. A camp had been discovered, and not 
more than two miles off. 

We are now enjoying the hospitality (if enjoy- 
ment it can be called) of one Sayah, Sheykh of 
a fraction of' the Sabit Shammar, a silly old man, 
■with an enormous family of rather ill-bred children, 
who bores us to extinction. However, he has 
killed a lamb for us and brought dates and butter, 
and promises to take us to Sheddddi no later tba,n 
to-morrow, and our dangers and difficulties at last 
are over. Yet I regret the calm of the desert in 
this noisy dog-ridden camp. 

March 13 . — Sayah’s hospitality was after aU not 
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of tlie purest kind, for it turns out tliat h.e made 
Hanna give Mm a mejldie for the lamb last night, 
and then ate up nearly all of it himself. Our own 
■share consisted of the liver, the heart, and the 
.great fat tail, none of -wMch we could eat. More- 
over, his wife borrowed our eooking-j)ots for the 
ieast, and troubled us with her company after it. 
But these are things one has to put up with 
without remark. 

In the night there was a hard frost, and some 
water I poured into a tin cup at six o’clock tMs 
morning had ice on it at seven, a difference of 
climate since yesterday wHch may in part be 
accounted for by the extra three hundred feet we 
have climbed. We left Wady Adig, for such is 
the name of the little valley where we found the 
Sabit camp, at half-past seven, and expected to 
reach Baris’s tents tMs evening ; but Sayah, who 
volunteered to be our guide, has led us such a 
roundabout dance all the morning that now, after 
nine hours and a half of hard marching, we have 
been obliged to stop. 

Of allwearfful old geese, I think I never met 
Sayah’s eq[ual. When we asked him the direction 
at starting, he answered in the tone of one putting 
off the foolish questions of a child, “ Hever mind 
(my dears) ; if you have a little patience, you will 
soon see. I, Sayah, you understand, /” (pointing 
to Ms chest) “ will show you the road, and, please 
God, we shall be with Baris before noon.” So off 

X- 2 
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lie started due uortli, and tlieu half an hour after- 
wards took a turn due westj and then north-west^ 
and then stopped a little to consult with Daessan, 
and then appealed to us (for he too is short-sighted), 
to say whether wo could see no tents. 

“"Whose tents ? ” we asked. 

“ Oh, any tents would do. Our object was to 
go to Paris; and we must find out where Paris 
was.” 

The sun had begun to warm the ground, and 
there was a strong mirage, so that for a long time 
we could see notbing further than a few hundred 
yards any way, and we began to suggest that a 
straight line might be the shortest way of arriving 
somewhere, if not at Sheddadi. But Sayah explained 
sententiously that we were now travelling “ in the 
desert, which was not at all the same thing as 
travelling in a town, and that we could not be 
expected to know the way about as he did. He 
was a Bedouin, and was used to the desert from 
youth upwards. We should soon find some tents,, 
please God, where we should learn the road.” We 
wandered on in zigzags all the morning, and at 
last, coming to some higher ground, where there 
were graves, discovered a large encampment of 
forty or fifty tents, far away to our right under 
the Sinjdr hills. This range is very beautiful, 
and not further off now than twelve or fifteen 
miles, so that we can see or fancy we see patches 
of green trees and gardens at the foot of the slopes. 
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Sarah, tells us there axe j&fteen Tillages in different 
parts of the range, inhabited by a Eurdish race 
called Zedlehs,* worshippers of Satan, who cnl- 
tirate gardens of figs, grapes, and pomegranates, 
and wear black turbans on their heads. 

Sayah wanted of coxu-se to go to these tents, but 
we know they must be far out of om- way, if Faris 
was on the Khdbxn', and insisted on waiting till 
something more nearly in oxu’ proper direction 
should be sighted. Presently we came across a 
large party of Bedouins in marching order, moxung 
camp. It was a pretty sight. First of all came a 
dozen horsemen with lances ; then in a straggling 
lino some sixty baggage camels, some carrying 
tents and pots and pans, others great MwdaJis full 
of women and children ; then boys and young men 
on foot driving donkeys and sxuToundod by camp 
dogs, with here and there a greyhound ; and lastly 
herds of milch camels and fiocks of sheep. They 
were marching from north-east to south-west, and 
so crossed oim fine at right angles. They informed 
us that Faris had left Sheddddi and was gone down 
the Ehabur. The tents we had seen to the north 
were Beddr’s. They said there were some Taif 
nearly west of us, and to them we resolved to go 
Daessan informing us that Faxis’s mother was from 
these people, and that their Sheykh’s name is Abd 
er Edhman, and that they number a thoxisand tents- 

* Yezidis ; described by Layard and others. 

t A “ noble ” tribe tributary to the Shammar. 
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At half-past twelre Tve crossed a track said to go 
from Xisihin to Melkh Ubtuira, vhere the salt is, 
2sisihia homg tlmee days’ joumey from here. 

Soon after one o’clock Wilfi’id andSayah galloped 
on to got information at the Tai tents, -vrliieh Tve 
poreeired a long way off- Sayah is well mounted 
on a Seglawid Arjebi, a powerful hay with a good 
head, hut I and my mare wore tired and wo lagged 
hehind sadly. When they got within three miles 
of the Tai camp, Wilfrid stopped for me and sent on 
Sayah alone for information, hut, considering on 
reflection that the old man if left to his own de- 
Tices would he unlikely to appear again to-day, ho 
galloped on again after giving me instructions what 
to do with the camels when they should come up. 
It was heautiful to see Hagar, after all these days of 
hard trayeUing, doing these three miles at almost 
racing speed, for in her ausdety to rejoin Sayah’s 
mare she went off like an arrow. The ground 
sloped gradually down towards the Tai camp, and I 
could watch her progress all the way. After I had 
waited alone for nearly an hour the camels came 
up, and we went on to a little hiU in our line, which, 
we had agreed should he our rendezvous. He 
joined us there soon afterwards, and said that he 
had had great difficulty in getting away from the 
ho^itality of the Sheykh Hamid, a venerable old 
man who appeared to he very rich. His tent was 
the largest and best furnished Wilfrid had yet seen, 
not excepting Perhdn’s at Bherghdt. The news 
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learnt there 'was that Faris, 'who is this ITamid’s 
nephew, moved down the Elhabnr in the direction 
of Deyr this very morning and is not far off — 
h'ut we have lost so much ground to-day, that we 
have stopped at the first good camping place we 
could find after leaving the Tai. It is to my mind 
a perfect camp, a hollow in a rather high down 
commanding a splendid view of the Sin j dr hiUs. 
"We have been cutting bundles of green stuff for 
our mares to eat at night, for the com has been 
finished some days. It is a beautiful evening, the 
moon just entering her second quarter, so that the 
camels will be able to fqed half the night, — an 
evening which weU repays the hours of weariaess 
dining the day, and even the miseries of last night’s 
camp among the Sabit dogs and the Sabit women 
who so pestered us by peeping into our tent. 



CHAPTER XV. 


***Xow therefore swear unto me here by God that thou wilt not deal falsely with 
me, nor with my son, nor with my son’s son: but, according to the kindness that I 
have done unto thee, thou shalt do unto me, and to the land wherem thou hast 
sojourned.’ 

** And Abraham said * I will swear/ Gbitesis. 

A gentleman of the desert and his mother, the Hatoun Amsheh 
— ^Well-behaved boys — Tell^l — ^Faris goes out shooting — He 
swims the river — Sweaimg brotherhood — Fashid ibii Ali and 
the Sheykh of Samuga — The Yezidis — ^A raft on the Khdbnr — 
Camels swimming — ^Farewell to Faiis — ^A gallop in to Deyr. 

March 14. — ^We arc with Paris. I write it with 
some pride, when I think how many “impossi- 
bilities ” once stood in our way, and how doubtfol 
success seemed even so lately as three days ago — 
yet in point of fact there has been neither difficulty 
nor danger to enconilter. Only a little obstinacy 
■ was wanted; and here we are. 

At early dawn on the day of our arrival we sent 
out Sayah, like the raven from the ark, to see what 
tidings he could bring of the Shammar chief’s camp. 
He came hack sooner than we expected, in less thflu 
three hours, and annoTinced success from a distance 
at the top of his voice as he approached ns. “ Paris 
was close at hand ; he had seen him ; he had spoken 
to him.” “ Shil, shil ” (load up, load up) ; “ we 
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shall be there in an hour.” Such was the joyful 
news ; and though, like most Bedouin statements, 
this one hardly bore out its first promise, for Sayah 
had not really either seen or spoken to the Sheykh, 
haying only met a shepherd belonging to his 
establishment, yet it was Httle past noon when we 
rode into the camp we had looked for so long. The 
first tent indeed would have been visible from the 
top of the down, not half an hour’s ride from where 
we stopped, if wo had gone to look for it last night. 

The tents of Paris’s people are scattered down a 
long meandering wady perhaps a mile in length, and 
at noon, the time of our arrival, had not a very 
animated appearance. The sheep and most of the 
camels were away at pastare, and only the mares 
remained near the tents. The wady was white as 
snow with camomile in full flower, the favourite 
food of camels, and on this aceormt no doubt the 
spot had been chosen. The mares we passed were 
not particularly attractive — ^raw-boned, half-starved 
creatures with their winter coats still on them. 
But the Shammar have, I fancy, but few fine horses 
in spite of Sayah’s tales of Paris’s stud, “ each beast 
worth a thousand pounds.” More attractive were 
the new-born camels which every here and there 
peeped out of the herbage, creatures all legs and 
neck, which when squatting close may well be taken 
for gigantic birds, so little heads they have and 
such immense eyes. 

At a bend of the wady we came suddenly on a 
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great tent, mth seven peaks, vMcli vre kne'sv by its 
size mnst be the Sbcykb’s. It v'as standing vitb 
a dozen others just -where the valley broadened out 
into the plain, and as we rode up to it unannounced, 
we began for the first time to feel a little anxious 
about the reception we might meet with at the 
hands of the man we had come so far to see. But 
we need not have doubted. As soon as we were 
perceived, servants came out to meet us and hold 
our horses, while all those present in the tent 
stood up and answered our salutation in a friendly 
voice. Pai'is himself, a young man of most attrac- 
tive countenance, appeared from the inner tent and 
greeted us -vith a smile that had so much honesty 
in it and good will that we felt at once that we 
were s^e iu his hands. He bade us sit do-wn, and 
made us comfortable -with rugs and cushions, and 
sat himself beside us and listened to our compli- 
ments and returned them gracefully and "with the 
ease of perfect good-breeding. He inquired most 
amiably about our adventures since we left Deyr, 
for he had heard of our arrival there and even of 
our attempt to pay him a -visit last month. He 
said he had been long expecting us, and now we 
must stay with him : his tent was our tent, his 
people our people, and, though these and other 
phrases are more or less conventional in the East, 
he put a tone of so much sincerity into the words 
that they really touched us. TTia manner is quite 
different to that of any one we have hitherto met 
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in the desert, for it is frani and cordial, as if its 
OTnier -was siu-e enough of his OTm position to he 
able to do -^vithont the stiffness and false dignity 
most of the Bedonins affect -when they are "nith 
strangers. Indeed a better bred man it -vronld be 
diffienlt to find. Such are otn fihst impressions, 
and I ■write them do-wn 'while they are fresh. I 
think we have at last found that thing we hare 
been looking for, but hardly hoped to get a sight 
of, a gmtleman of the desert. 

But I am tired and must put off further descrip- 
tion tiU to-morrow, for we are to stay here now 
some days. 

****%% 

March 16 . — (I must condense what I have 
written during the last two days ; for my journal 
has become a mere mass of notes, for the most part 
taken fi-om conversations we have had -with various 
interesting people here, and requires re-writing.) 

By far the most important personage in Faris’s 
camp, the young Sheykh himself not excepted, is 
his mother, the Hatoun Amsheh* better known in 
the tribe as the “Mother of Abd-rd-Kerim.” I 
thmk it pretty and touching that they should retain 
this title for her instead of caUing her the Mother 
of Fans, the rising sun among them, and that they 
should thus do honour to the dead brother instead 
of to him. But the fact is, Abd-ul-Kerim was a 

* Oompaie iLayaxd’s account of her as a young womaa in 
1843. 
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hero ^v^liose name ■will linger for many generations 
yet among the Shammar, as that of their greatest 
man. During his lifetime the tribe "was rich and 
powerful, and enjoyed a prestige in the desert such 
as it is hardly likely ever to have again ; for the 
unity of the Shammar is broken, and, divided, they 
never can contend on equal terms with their great 
enemies the .^azeL That he was a real hero of 
romance it is not difficult to see ; for his memory 
per\''ades the whole life of the family and tribe he 
has left behind him, and is the motive of three 
parts of the loyalty with which the present Sheykh 
is honoured. The mother of Abd-ul-Kerim is a 
sort of holy personage, and object of veneration, 
with all the tribes of Northern Mesoj)otamia. She 
was, as I have already mentioned, a Tai by birth, 
and sister of the Sheykh Hd,mid, whom. Wilfrid 
made acquaintance with the day before our arrival ; 
and she must have been formerly very beautiful. 
The Tai have the reputation of being the hand- 
somest women in the desert. She is now old and 
fat (fat, alas ! is the tomb of beauty) ; but in spite 
of infirmities she is a most dignified personage, and 
her will is law in all the camp. To-day Faris, like 
the spoilt boy that he sometimes is, amused himself 
■with firing off Wilfrid’s rifle close to the tent, and 
at last took aim at some goats belonging to a 
neighbour. The old lady very properly thought 
this undignified beha^nour in the Sheykh, and sent 
to tell him so, apd he put down the rifle at once 
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without a word. In Faris’s tent she reigns supreme, 
allowing no other woman to share her power over 
him. Even his present wife, a slave from the Tai, 
lives in another tent. His first wife was a woman 
of good birth, hut she is dead; and there is one 
son by her, a pretty boy of nine, named Salfij, who 
is brought up by the Hatoun, along with Abd-ul- 
Kerim’s son, Mohammed, and his daughter, Menifeh, 
ten and thirteen years old, and a charming boy of 
twelve, Tellal, the son of another brother, Abd-ur- 
EajAk, also dead.'®'' Both these boys are made more 
account of in the tent than Faris’s own sons, 
because they are orphans. They are all exceed- 
ingly well brought up, and have charming manners, 
besides being as straightfonvard, courageous hoys 
as you could possibly find in any part of the world. 

I never saw a prettier sight than TeMl on his 
chestnut mare, the day after our arrival, armed 
with a lance three times his own length, doing the 
fantasia with his uncle and a score of devoted re- 
tainers, who, while they admired the boy’s courage, 
seemed terribly afraid he should get hurt ; and all 
the time the boy himself thought nothing, I am 
sure, of danger, either to himself or to anyone else, 
in the sport of pursuing and of being pursued, with 
the steel point of a lance within six inches of his 
back. He would gallop up to his uncle, as he was 
riding beside us (for we were all marching in line, 

* He ws sliot by tbe QMrks at tbe same time that Ms brother, 
Abd-nl- Kerim, *vv^as captured. 
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mo’V’iug camp) and cliallenge Mm, according to 
Bedouin practice, by pretending to attack us, and 
tben sboot avay like an arrow, witli Faris, wko is 
a magnificent horseman, thundering close behind, 
and making his lance quiver over his head, and 
then twist and turn and double till he managed, 
thanks to Ms feather weight, to escape. He often 
comes to our tent to look at the guns, and kMves, 
and strange European knick-knacks we have with 
Tis, and talks as sensibly as an English schoolboy 
about his amusements and what he is going to do 
when he grows up, and in just the same frank, 
outspoken way. He was looking to-day at WiL&id’s 
dress-sword, a merely ornamental piece of goods, 
given him by Mr. S. to wear on state occasions, 
and wMch Telldl was at first inclined to admh'e 
from its being covered with gilding and having a 
handsome belt ; but, having drawn it, and very 
cautiously felt its edge, and found it as blunt as 
sword could be, his face put on an expression of 
imutterable disgust, and he threw it down , — “ It 
isn’t fit for the Beg to wear,” he said; “feel 
mine;” and he showed us an old blade as sharp 
as a razor in a very shabby sheath, which had 
belonged to his father. Wilfrid has taken a great 
fancy to him. 

Mohammed, too, is a nice boy, but shy, wMch 
TelMl is not, and, being some years younger, only 
rides a pony ; while Salfij is still in the nursery. 
All three boys are, of course, the delight of every 
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Arab in the camp ; for the men here are good- 
natured to childrefi, and these are the children of 
their Sheykhs. 

Among the Shammar there is a strong feeling 
of loyalty towards what may be called the royal 
family. It was Paris’s ancestor, Paris, who led the 
Shammar from Nejd at the time of the Conquest, 
two hundred years ago, and no pretender from any 
other family has dared to claim the position of 
Sh’eykh, to the prejudice of his descendants, since.* 
These children, therefore, have a double title to the 
people’s regard, as sons of their heroes, and as sole 

* The follo^^ing is Paris’s genealogy, wliicli lie gave us to-day, 
correcting it now and then by an ajipeal to the elder men about 
him : 

FARIS, who came from Nejd. 
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representatives, vitli tlie present SLeyHi, of the 
family of their chiefs. That Abd-ul-Kerim, the 
scion of snch a family, and their Sheykh and their 
hero, should have been seized by the Turks and 
hanged as a common robber on the bridge of M6sul, 
makes every Shammar’s blood boil. Ferhsin is not 
reckoned as legitimate by the independent Shammar, 
and is despised even by his own followers in the 
south, because he is the son of a Bagdad woman, 
“not a Bedouin at all — a mere fdWi, a rdyah.’^ 
Paris’s accent of disgust, while using these words 
of his half-brother, is very amusing. And Ferhdn’s 
sons are worse, tainted over and above with Km'dish 
blood — “real Kadishes.” 

Paris himself has justified all our first impres- 
sions in his favour. He is frank, goodnatured, and 
agreeable; and he and "WLlfrid have become the 
greatest possible fnends. From the very outset he 
took us into his confidence, explaining his relations 
with Ferhdn and with the Turkish Government, 
and treating us as if convinced of our loyalty and 
goodwill. His account of the desert polities, in 
which he is beginning to play a conspicuous part, 
has especially interested us. I have already men- 
tioned the tragical death of his two brothers, 
Abd-ul-Kerim and Abd-ux-Eajdk, and his mother’s 
flight to Nejd, and their sojourn there. On his 
return, three years ago, he found Ferhdn acknow- 
ledged by the Shammar as their Sheykh, and the 
whole tribe in danger of becoming perverted from 
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tteir ancient way of nomadic life by this “ Bagdadi,” 
■vvbo bad accepted the rank of Pasba from those 
very Turks who had hanged his brother, and who, 
in consideration of a yearly allowance, had agreed 
to make his .people cultivators of the sod, “mere 
rdyah, and fell4hin.” This the more high-spirited 
of the Shammar have deeply resented, and Paris 
no sooner appeared among them, recalling by his 
presence the memory of the chief they had lost, 
than he was joined by nearly half the tribe, and by 
all those discontented with the new order of things. 
Perhdn, who cares more for his position at Bagdad 
than for his real influence in the desert, and con- 
scious, perhaps, of his own inferiority in birth to- 
his young half-brother, has not hitherto made any 
vigorous attempt to control him ; but Paris com 
plains bitterly of the machinations of the Pasha’s 
sons, Eyssa and Mijuel, who are constantly attempt- 
ing to involve him with the Turkish authorities, by 
making raids on the felUhin tribes of the Euphrates 
and throwing the blame upon Pai'is’s people. 
Though not exactly at war, he and these sons of 
Perhdn have once or twice come to blows, and on 
one occasion Mijuel was wounded by his uncle’s, 
lance. Their people are not on speaking terms, 
and the uninhabited region we have just crossed is 
left 'by both sides as a neutral zone between the 
northern and southern camps. 

The very day of our arrival, Paris informed us 
that he should be obliged to sacrifice the pleasure 

VOI* I. 
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of our society to the necessity of heading an expe- 
dition against his nephews, for they had attacked 
a merchant of Mosul, travelling under his safe con- 
duct, and had taken sheep and camels from him. 
There was a great hustle in the camp ; horsemen 
arriving from all points of the compass to have 
their mares shod, in anticipation of the ghazd, for 
the only blacksmith among them lives in the 
Sheykh’s tent. But in the morning a messenger 
arrived to say that all the stolen beasts had been 
recovered, and Mijuel driven back to his own 
coimtry ; so Faris has remained with us. 

As to his relations with the Turkish Government, 
he has been equally communicative. From the 
time of his brother’s death he had not entered a 
town or trusted himself in the power of any Turk 
until a month ago, when our old friend, Huseyn 
Pasha, acting, I suppose, upon the advice we had 
given him, sent him a polite invitation to come to 
Deyr, offering him at the same time Government 
pay and support if he would help the Turkish 
authorities to keep order in Mesopotamia. Faris, 
being a young man and perhaps a little dazzled 
at this token of consideration on the part of the 
Government (for influence “in the town’’ has a 
wonderful attraction to the Bedouin mind), went to 
Deyr, and was received there with all possible 
honour by the Pasha, who, to do him justice, is a 
man of great tact and discernment, and, being 
of Syrian not Turkish birth, has a certain sympathy 
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with the people of his district. There it was agreed 
between them that Faris should keep order in the 
desert, in consideration of a certain sum of money, 
to be paid monthly — a not uncommon arrangement, 
— and that he should receive Huseyn’s support and 
countenance in his quarrel with Ferhan’s sons. 

We are rather sorry to hear of this ; for, though 
in theory it would no doubt be an excellent plan 
for keeping the peace, yet in practice we know that 
little good ever comes of such arrangements to the 
Bedouins, and that the less they have to do with 
pashas and governors, the more easy it is for them 
to retain their independence. Faris, besides, is too 
straightforward and simple-minded to engage in 
diplomacy with Huseyn, and he ought never to 
put himself into the hands of the ofheial enemy of 
his house. Huseyn, though with the best private 
intentions, may find himself any day ordered to 
arrest the brother of Abd-ul-Kerim, and Faris’s 
position as a guest at the Serai will be no protection 
to him then. We are glad to see that the elder 
men of the tribe, who look upon him with as much 
afieetion as if he were their ovtq son, are quite of 
this opinion; and they were delighted when we 
explained to Faris how dangerous it was for him to 
go to Deyr. " Has he not his house here,” they say, 
“ and his people and his friends, that he must look 
for them in the town ? He should remember the 
fate of Ibn Mershid.” And after all Huseyn’s 
protestations, it appears that the promised money 
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has not been paid, insignificant as the sum is, and 
that Paris’s work as zaptieh has been done 
hcddsh, gratis. But the Bedouins are like children 
in their love of silver pieces, and wiU pursue the 
prospect of touching a few mejidies like an 
fatiixis far beyond what its worth really is to them, 

I am sure if Huseyn had offered bim a thousand 
sheep, Paris would not have gone out of his way 
for them ; but the hundred Turkish pounds is quite 
a different thing, and has just such a magical effect 
as the fourpenny piece which children claim for 
having a tooth out He would not keep the money, 
probably, if he got it, for a single day, but would 
distribute it to those about him as he distributed 
our cloaks and boots ; but it would be a vast plea- 
sure to him to think that he had had such a sum in 
his hands. Wilfrid has given him a deal of good 
advice on these matters, aU of which he takes in the 
best possible spirit. “ You are my father,” he says, 
“and know better than I.” It is impossible not to 
be fond of so charming a character. 

In person Paris is small, as a true Bedouiu shordd 
be ; but he is a model of grace and strength and 
activity. On horseback there is no one in the tribe 
who can come near him ; and it is a fine sight to 
see him put his mare to her fuU speed, and make 
his lance quiver over his head till it almost bends 
double I and it is easy then to understand, what his 
people say of him, that his presence on a ghazii is 
worth thirty horsemen. He is besides very good- 
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looking, features typically Arabian, a clear 

olive complexion not darker than that of a Spaniard, 
an aquiline nose, black eyebrows meeting almost 
across his forehead, and eyes fringed all round with 
long black lashes. His smile is one of the most 
attractive one can see ; and, if there is a fault in his 
face, it is a slight want of resolution in the shaj)e of 
his under jaw, which makes one fear for him some 
tragical ending like his brothers’, brought on by his 
own waywardness. He is twenty-seven years old, 
but looks younger, and every now and then seems 
subject to fits of boyishness which appear unsuitable 
to his position, though he can assume the greatest 
possible dignity on occasion. In Ms manner to- 
wards his people he is especially happy — ^respectful 
to the old men, who spoil Mm, and unpretending 
with his equals, among whom Ms personal qualities 
give hi-m so much ascendancy that he can afford to 
be familiar without losing any digmty. His people 
are evidently devoted to him, soul and body, and 
proud of Mm as the handsomest man and the best 
rider in Mesopotamia. 

On the 15th, the day after our arrival, the ghazu 
having been abandoned, we all marched together to 
fresh camping-ground on the banks of the Eh^bur, 
where just now there is abundance of grass and 
camomile for sheep and mares and camels. It was 
on tMs occasion that the fantasia I have mentioned 
was executed in our honour, and that TellM made 
so capital a figure on his chestnut mare. Faris’s 
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own mare is a tall bay, Sbu^ymeb Sbtib, witli a 
powerful sboulder, great girtb, legs like iron, but 
a ratber coarse hind quarter. She is not good- 
looking. Indeed, we have not seen above thi-ee 
good-looking mares in the whole of our jornuey 
through Mesopotamia, the only really handsome one 
being a grey Saadeh belonging to one of Faris’s 
men, fom* years old, and standing about fifteen 
hands. I do not, however, see any trace of mixed 
blood in the Shammar horses, as some people main- 
tain there is. The mares look thoroughbred enough, 
if the head be an index, but they are defective in 
shape and beauty. The great strains of blood are 
among the Shammar. 

In the afternoon 'WOfrid took the Sheykh out 
alone shooting, as he wished to see how birds were 
killed flying ; and he showed a childish pleasure in 
the firing of gun and rifle, aiming sometimes with 
the greatest precision at a crow a hundred yards off 
with snipe-shot, and at others playfully letting off a 
ball at a wagtail perched on a twig of tamarisk close 
before him. It was dangerous work, but fortunately 
no accident happened. Wilfrid shot a francolin, 
which feU in the river, and Faris in an instant had 
stripped and jumped in. The K.hdbur is deep and 
strong, and has steep, muddy banks, so that Wilfirid 
had some difficulty in getting his fiiend out again, 
especially as the water was very cold. But Faris 
was delighted, and came back in triumph with the 
bird. It was amusing to see this powerfid Sheykh, 
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wlioso Tvord is la’^v in lialf ^Mesopotamia, excited like 
a child with the adventure. But I like him all the 
better for it. 

This little episode, and the help Wilfrid had 
afforded in getting him out of the river, has made 
them such fast friends, that this evening, w'hile we 
w^ere sitting talking in our tent about his early 
troubles, and his hopes and prospects, and the plea- 
sure our visit is giving him, he said that now he 
and "Wilfrid must be as brothers, “ to-day and to- 
morrow and hereafter,” to w'hieh Wilfrid willingly 
responded, for we both of us feel a real affection for 
him, and his friendship for us has been quite of 
spontaneous growth ; and so without more ado it 
was agreed that they should take the oath of 
brotherhood. Wilfrid told him how he was alone in 
the world without brothers living, just as Faris was, 
and with few relations that were much more good 
comfort to him than Ferhdn and his sons were to 
Faris, and he declared that now, inshallah, he and 
Faris should be brothers for the rest of their lives. 
Then they took hold of each other by the girdle 
with their left hands, and, holding their right hands 
up as appealing to heaven, they repeated the pre- 
scribed form of words very seriously, for this is a 
pledge no Bedouin ever takes lightly. Faris began ; 
“ WaMh ! WaUaJii ! ” (0, God 1 0, my God !), and 
Wilfrid repeated after him, “ WaUdh I WaUahf ! 
WaUdh! Walldhf!” each perhaps twenty times; then 
“ Bnidh 1 Billahl ! ” (by God, by my God), “ T illdb t 
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TillaM ! ” (tlirough God, tlir-ough my God) ; “ akli- 
■tt'an, akliwan, el yom u bokra o baad^n, akb-wan,” 
(brothers to-day, to-morrow, and hereafter) — an 
oath as impressive as those of our marriage service, 
and considered quite as binding by those who take 
it This pledge of brotherhood, once taken, cannot 
be dissolved. It binds the swearers to be hence- 
forth brothers, as though born of the same mother, 
in all things, except that it is no bar to marriage of 
the one with the near relations of the other. Per- 
sonal combat is henceforth not allowed, even if the 
tribes of the two brothers should afterwards be at 
war ; nor can the property of a brother be seized by 
a brother or by any of his people. The swearers 
have, on the contrary, a right to aid and assistance 
in case of need ; and a brother, if called upon, is 
bound to avenge his brother’s quarrel. 

There was something so impressive in the cere- 
mony that, for some minutes after it was over, we 
all three sat without speaking, till Paris, seeming to 
•recollect that something more was necessary, got up 
and, caUing to his moUah, or secretary, who was in 
the other tent, to come, made him attest the validity 
of the act by stating to him what had happened. 
Two witnesses, he informs us, are necessary to make 
the oath binding ; but it is considered sufficient that 
the second witness should be informed of the fact on 
tlie day on which it takes place. The mollah put 
his hand to his head, and said gravely : “ The Beg is 
■now one of our people ;■ let him come into our tent,” 
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He went on to tell the news to the rest of the 
Sheykh’s household, and, when Wilfrid entered, they 
all stood up, and the eldest made him a little speech 
to the effect that this tent and all the Shammar tents 
w^ere his, and their camels and sheep and all that 
they had ; and Faris said, “ You must stay with us. 
Our people shall make you tents like their own, and 
I will give you camels, and you shall live with us 
instead of going away to your owm country.” Wilfrid 
tells me, and I can well believe it, that he was much 
affected by aU this, and that, come what may, he 
shall always hold Faris truly as his brother, though 
he may never be able, or be called upon, to prove it. 

March 17. — Our relations with the Shammar are 
now on a quite different footing from heretofore. 
Before it they were polite and friendly, but now we 
are showm what is very like affection. The Hatoun 
Amsheh sent for me and kissed me, and said that 
she was now my mother, and that if we were ever 
in any difficulty, inshaUah, her son should help us. 
I am sure these ai-e not mere empty w'ords. Faris, 
too, who has up to this refused all om' invitations 
to eat or drink with us in our own tent, we being 
his guests, and who has always sat at the door 
instead of coming inside, has now sent a message 
through Hanna to “ his brother,” to say that he will 
dine with us. So we have produced our best cuny 
and biirghul and sweetmeats, and made him sit 
between us, and poured a wdiole tin of sugar into 
■his coffee, the thing of all others which he likes 
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best ; for tbe Bedouins, urbo have none of tbeir own, 
bave a craving for sugar. Tbe dinner bas been so 
successful, that now be says be will take bis meals 
nowhere else, and I am afraid will find it difficult, 
when we are gone, to go back to tbe coarse Arab 
fare of bis own tent. I hope Paris will remember 
bis brother and sister as long as we intend to 
remember him. 

Besides tbe Sbeykb’s household, there are two 
most interesting persons, guests of tbe Sbammar. 
Tbe first is Ejisbid ibn Ali (mentioned by Palgrave 
as tbe only member of tbe old reigning family of 
tbe Sbeykbs of J ebel Sbammar which escaped tbe 
general massacre of tbe “ Beyt Alec,” on tbe con- 
quest of that country by Ibn Saoud). He is a man 
of fifty-five or sLvty, of rather dark complexion, and 
much muffled up about tbe face, but of an ordinary 
Arab type of countenance, and undistinguisbable in 
dress or manner from tbe other Bedouins here. On 
better acquaintance, one perceives that be is a well- 
bred man. He was pointed out to us originally 
as a man of distinction, by our bttle old guide 
Daessan, who knew what an interest we take in 
Hejd and in Jebel Sbammar, and who informed us 
that Ibn Rashid bad killed fourteen of bis relations. 
We have accordingly made bis acquaintance, and 
have got from him a deal of interesting information. 
WUfrid bas cross-questioned him narrowly on tbe 
subject of Nejd horses, and be confirms everything 
that bas already been told us by Smeyr and Daessan, 
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stating most positively tliat there is no Nejd breed of 
horses, ever heard of at Hiyel, nor any horses at all in 
central Arabia but the horses of the Bedouins, vrhose 
breeds are v’ell-known and everywhere the same. 
He says that no horses are bred in the neighbour- 
hood of Eidd, which is a country without pasture, 
and that in other parts of Nejd the specimens are 
smaller, and in no way better than the Anazeh 
horses. He repeats that Ibn Eashid gets all his 
mares from the Bedouins, mostly from the Anazeh, 
and adds that Ibn Saoud gets what horses he has 
from Ibn Eashid ; but the present Imam is not as 
rich as his father Feysul was, and has not in fact 
many horses, while nobody else at Eidd has any at 
aU. The best horses in Arabia are the horses of the 
Anazeh — especially the Sebda and the Feddan. 

With regard to Jebel Shammar, Eashid says that 
the lulls there are higher than the Sinjdr ; but he 
does not talk of snow on them. Hiyel has a thousand 
houses, waUed houses, hexjut haggar (he pronounces 
his g’s hard, as in Egypt); but outside in the 
Gehel there are twenty thousand tents, a few 
of them only Shammar. Ibn Eashid himself is a 
Shammar. One or two Franks have been to Hiyel, 
one last year; but Ibn Eashid had not received 
them. He assures us that there would be no 
danger to any one going to Jebel Shammar, but 
that Ibn Eashid dislikes foreigners, and wiE have 
nothing to say to them. If we wish to go there, he 
will go with us. He is returning in a month's 
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time, and we should stay with him at Hiyel as long 
as we liked. He is going the way he came, and 
that is by Hiisejm (Meshid AJi). This is an itine- 
raiy of the route he has given us, which may be 
worth transcribing : 


Huseyn to Gerlmne 
Gerinme to Hessib . . 
Hessib to Sbebitsbi 
Shebitsbi to Sbebrum 
Sbebmm to Beraja. . 
Beraja to ISlbildra 
Kbadi*a to Troba. . . . 

Troba to B%a 

Baga to Hiyel 


on© day 
one day 
one day 
one day 
one day 

one and a half day 
tTO days 
on© day 
one day 


The three principal Bedouin tribes of Jebel Sham- 
mar are the Du^bi, the Ibn Heyt, and the Firrme ; 
west of it are the Sherardt. 

I should like to be able to accept Eashid Ibn 
All’s invitation to Hiyel, but we are not professional 
travellers, and a summer in Central Arabia cannot 
be thought of. 

The other person of interest staying here is 
Mdtu, Sheykh of Samdga, the principal village of 
the Jebel Sinj^^r, and, of course, a Zediyeh. He is 
bere on business with Faris, connected with a 
quarrel he has with the village of Sekinieh, and I 
fancy he wants Faris to help him. He is a Kurd, 
and is quite different in features from the Arabs, 
and has besides certain peculiarities of dress, the 
chief being the black head-dress of which we had 
heard. He also makes us take notice that his shirt 
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is cut square at the neck instead of being round ; 
and this, too, we had heard of as a remarkable 
point of distinction between the Zediyehs and the 
Arabs, made almost as much of by the latter as the 
belief that the Zedlyeh worship the devil instead of 
God, — ^for fashions in dress are more unalterable 
than those in religion. He has told us a good deal 
about his religion — more, I am sorry to say, than, 
we are quite able to understand. He denies, of 
course, the worship of Shaietdn. According to his 
account, the Zediyehs believe in one God and one 
great prophet, with several lesser ones. They all 
acknowledge Huseyn Beg,* chief of one of their 
tribes north of the Sinjdr, as the supreme head of 
their rehgion. M^Ltu’s words were, “Melek ed. 
Taous, our prophet, is to us as Eyssa is to you, and, 
Huseyn Beg is to us as your Pope is to you.” He 
says that they have two religious books, that of 
Zabu, or Daoud, and that of Enjir or Eyssa, the 
former accepted by all Zediyehs, the latter only by a 
few, who have it in addition to the first. He adds 
that they do homage to or worship the sun, “ like 
the Parsees.” They have no restriction as to the 
number of their wives, but usually take four. A 
rich man, “yakhud ketir amra,” takes many wives. 
The Zediyehs eat the wild ass (wdhash), which is 
common in their hiUs, but not the tame ass nor the 

pig- 

There are fourteen villages or places in the Jebel, 
* Compare Layard. 
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containing two tlionsand houses, some of stone, 
some only tents. His own people live principally 
in tents. He has given me the names of eight 
springs in the hills : Bdrah, Sekinieh, which flows 
to the Subbkha Sn^yzele, Jidcldla, Gabdra, BeMd, 
Shingal, Sulahh, which is the "Wady Thathar, and 
Khersi. There are many sorts of finiit-trees grown 
in the villages — flgs, pomegranates, and others, but 
no palms. 

This morning Mdtu came to us, he said, to wish 
us good-bye, he had had news from home, and must 
be off. “Good news?” we asked. — “Yes, good 
news.” His brother had been attacked by the 
Sheykh of Sekinieh, but had beaten him off and 
killed two of his men, and taken their guns and 
mares. Baris has promised to send some khaydl 
with him, and he hoped to carry on the war 
vigorously with the Sekinins. He wished the Beg 
to go with him too, and bring his gun. The offer 
was very tempting, as Samdga is not more than 
sixty miles from here, and we don't know how 
much or how little is known of these Zediyehs, and 
their religion makes them interesting, and we should 
certainly accept it but for our engagement with 
Mr. S. 

Mdtu started later with fifty of Faris’s men under, 
whom should you think, but our little friend 
TeUjQ, as proud as a midshipman in command of 
his first cutter, and quite unable, in his excitement, 
to listen to anything we had to say in the way of 
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farewells. Wilfrid liad a clasp knife he had been, 
intending for Telldl for some time past, and which 
the boy had coveted. It was now produced, but 
the young commander was intent on far more 
important matters, and had already put away from 
him childish things. He was looking to his spear- 
point to see if it was sharp, and to his saddle 
to see that it was girthed, and could not be dis- 
tracted. He gave the knife to an old servant to 
keep till he came back, and, without bidding us 
good-bye, jumped on his mare, the old retainers 
hanging about giving him good advice to the last. 
And so he rode away. He is to collect a tribute 
which is due from some tribe or village in the 
Sinjir and, if it is refused, take it by force with his 
fifty men. He is only twelve years old, but, I will 
answer for it, he comes back with the booty. 

We are now (hlarch 18) becoming anxious for 
news of Mr. S. It has been arranged between us 
all along that we are to meet on the 15th, at Deyr, 
and he was to arrive there if possible a day or two 
earlier so as to communicate with us, in case he 
found an opportunity, at Faris’s camp. We are 
already two days behind our time, and still two 
days’ journey from the town, but we know he will 
make allowance for our want of punetualily, con- 
sidering how very difficult a march we have had to 
accomplish. We cannot without appearing unkind 
to our host, who is now our friend and brother, pro- 
pose to leave him without ezcuse. To-day, how- 
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ever, news came from Deyr, through some wandering 
musicians, that a great personage was expected 
there from Aleppo ; and we have no longer hesi- 
tated to mention our wish to depart. Faris, though 
sorry that we should leave him so soon, has listened 
to all we had to say in the kindest and most reason- 
able way, and, seeing that we really were obliged to 
go, has done all he could to expedite our journey. 
In spite of his recent interview with Huseyn, and 
its friendly termination, none of Faris’s people c^ 
show themselves at Deyr, without danger, except the 
moUah, whose clerical character gives hinn a safe 
conduct. This person, then, has been appointed to 
accompany us, and at the same time to do a little 
piece of business for his master in the town. 

The moUah is an important functionary here, not 
that he has any religious duties to perform, for pub- 
lic prayers are unknown among the Bedouins, but, 
being the only man of liberal education in the camp, 
he is made use of to read and write all the letters, 
and to carry on aU the diplomatic negotiations which 
pass between the Sheykh and his neighbours, and 
this is no small matter, for a great sheykh’s life is 
one of constant business. The present negotiation 
Faris-has shortly explained to us (for since the oath 
.of brotherhood he has no secrets from us). It is that 
of getting Huseyn to pay up the money due to him 
for services rendered, and the moUah is to go to Deyr 
in the character of dun, and do aU he can to squeeze 
the Pasha. It appears that the whole sum promised 
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•was only sixty pounds, but money is vcay scarce in 
Ttbe Sbammar camp, and the people are clamouring 
for their share of the mejidies. Not that any one 
here would call Faris to account for this, only they 
•consider it an insult to their Sheykh that he should 
be kept waiting for his money, and an injury to 
themselves to have been made to do the Pasha’s busi- 
ness for nothing. “Here we have been,” they say, 
■“ for a whole month doing the work of zaptiehs, and 
keeping the peace into the bargain, and all balash.” 

Paris asked us what we thought he ought to do, 
and we advised him if he really wanted the money 
very badly to march down with all his men and en- 
camp just opposite Deyr, and then send in the moUah, 
but he said he did not wish to quarrel with Huseyn, 
if he could help it, and would use friendly means 
£rst, and thought that we might be able to persuade 
Huseyn for him to do this act of justice. “You 
•see,” he said, “ the state of our camp here ; the women 
kave no clothes to their backs, and the coffee and 
sugar are all done. My people are angry and will 
not put up with this for ever, and, although I shall 
do my best to keep them quiet, they will be down 
on some of the Pasha’s feMhin before long, just to 
to do themselves justice. . And whose fault will it be 
then ? ” He requested us also to explain to the 
Pasha that some recent raids, of which complaint 
had been made, were no doing of his or his people’s, 
but of Ms nephews, Mijuel and Eyssa. We asked 
Mm if he could affirm on oath to us that this was 

VOL. r. 2 
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trae and lie did so, lifting up Ms Land and repeating 
‘ Wallah, Wallah,” after the Arab form of oath. We 
know that the Pasha "would not believe Mm, if he 
had simply stated the thing to us "without s-wearing. 

It seems a pity that so much trouble should be 
taken for so small a sum, and Wilfrid asked him 
"whether he could not wait for it, or do "without it ; 
but he said there was a tdjer, or merchant, now in 
the camp, to whom he owed ten pounds, and who had 
come to be paid. We have seen the man about the 
camp, in appearance something like the Kurd who 
followed us from Smeyr’s, and whom we sent about 
his business. We had a few more mejidies "with us 
than were necessary for our journey, for travelling 
here costs almost nothing, and were glad of an 
opportunity of returning something of the Sheykh's 
kindness, so we offered to let him have the sum 
necessary to pay off Ms Jew; and this, after the 
hesitation most people make before accepting help 
of this kind, Paris agreed to. Ten pounds was not 
a large sum, but he was very grateful, promising to 
pay it back whenever he should be in funds, and 
"washing to give Wilfrid a writing for the money. 
But tMs Wilfrid, of course, refused, saying that he 
was a brother, not a Mjer. Indeed the Sheykh’s 
word is far better than Ms bond, and it "will interest 
us afterwards to see whether he remembers this little 
debt. At present, the mollah has orders to repay it 
out of any money he may get from the Pasha, but 
we have told Paris not to put himself out about it. 
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and that it mil do just as well nest year, when, 
iiishaUah, we will return to Mesopotamia. He then 
began to lament that he had no molJira, filly, or 
even a colt to give us as a remembrance of him, but 
that too, he says, shall be ready for us nest year. He 
would not take the rifle or the pistol, which we tried 
to make him accept, and which he had amused 
himself so much with. “ No,” he said, “I am better, 
as my fathers were, without firearms, and besides I 
have no mokhra. All I can do for you is this. My 
people shall make you the raft you will requii-e for 
crossing the Khdbur. They would not do it for the 
Pasha, or even for the Sultan, for it is fellahin 
work, fit only for the Jiburi, but they will do it for 
you, because, you see, you are one of us.” It is 
agreed then that this shall be done next day, and 
that the mollah shall ride with us into Deyr. 

March 19. — Wq left the Shammar camp at 
nine o’clock, Paris and a number of his people 
riding with us to the river bank — those who re- 
mained behind wishing us good-bye, and repeating 
such phrases as, “ Our tribe is your tribe, our tents 
your tents. Come back to us soon, and we will make 
you tents and give you camels and mares. You 
shall live with us every winter, and in the summer, 

• when it is hot, you shall have a stone house to retire 
to at Deyr.’’ The " old man of the mountain,” too, 
as Wilfrid calls Eashid ibn Ali, took an affectionate 
leave of us, renewing his invitation to HlyeL 

The river Khlbur, which is the only tributary 
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the Euphrates receives during the whole of its course 
through the desert, is a considerable stream, and a 
(liffieult one to cross. It is about sixty yards wide, 
has a strong current, and is very deep, — not an 
interesting river, at least where we saw it directly 
opposite a mound called Tell Fiiddrumi, as it flows^ 
between deep banks of alluvial soil, and has only a 
thin feinge of brushwood to clothe its nakedness on. 
either side, with here and there a willow struggling 
to look like a tree. To one of these a cord had been 
tied and made fast to a tamarisk root on the oppo- 
site bank ; and, floating on the water, we saw the- 
most rickety looking thing ever people trusted 
themselves to on deep water. It was a square raft, 
made of eight goats’ skins blown out to serve as- 
bladders and tied together with a slight framework 
of tamarisk boughs. It was at most four feet six 
inches square, and lay nearly level with the water’s- 
edge. On this we were expected to embark, and I 
confess that I had no pleasant anticipations of th& 
voyage. But first there was the baggage to be fer- 
ried, and the camels and mares to be swum across. 

A camel forced to swim is a very ridiculous- 
object. He hates the water sincerely, and roars 
and moans piteously when he , is obliged to face it. 
Ours were of course unloaded, and then brought 
one by one to the river bank. A man on the back 
and half a dozen others to push behind were neededi 
to get them down the bank, a steep slide of mud, 
down which the camels went, with all their legs 
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togetlier, souse into tlic water. The men, who 
were stripped, then jumped in after them, and, 
shouting and splashing water in their faces, forced 
them on, till at last they were out of their depth 
and everything had disappeared except the camels’ 
noses. Then they seemed to resign themselves, 
and swam steadily hut slowly to the opposite 
shore, where, fortunately, there was a better landing- 
place. One of the camels, however, obstinately 
refused to approach the bank, and, when other 
means had faded, was thrown down and dragged 
by the legs into the water, when it at last made up 
its mind and foUow'ed the rest. Once on shore, 
they all set off, scampering and kicking up their 
ungainly heels, at full speed, and were with some 
difficulty got back again by a couple of horsemen. 
The mares managed it with much less difficulty. 

And now our turn was come. Hdnna, inspired 
by the martial company he has been keeping of late 
with the Shammar, with whom he has become a 
great favourite from his good humour and his good 
cooking, insisted upon being the first to cross, and 
got over without accident. His vehement thanks 
to Heaven on landing were greeted with shouts of 
laughter from both sides of the river : for a number 
of Jiburi, who are encamped beyond it, had come 
down to help and to see the fun. i^aris was in 
high spirits, keeping up a fire of small chaff at every 
stage of the proceedings. The Agheyls went next, 
prudently taking off most of their clothes for fear 
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of accidents ; and then it was our turn. There 
was an old man who acted as ferryman, and with 
ourselves and a pile of luggage I thought it more 
than a load, when, just as we started, in jumped 
Fans too ; and, before we could stop, we were off, 
our feet dangling through the framework of the 
raft, and clinging to each other to keep ourselves 
balanced. As we got to the middle the strain 
became too great for the old man, who let go the 
rope ; and in an instant we were swept away down 
the river, without any means of stopping or guiding 
ourselves, and expecting every moment to upset. 
But there was no real danger. As soon as they 
saw what had happened, every Shammar on the 
bank jumped straight into the water, and we had 
hardly gone fifty yards before they were around us 
and guiding us to shore. There we found Htinna, 
wringing his hands and shedding floods of tears, 
after his custom, at our loss — a new source of 
amusement to Faris, who had never seen a grown 
man weep before. The mirth, indeed, was so in- 
fectious that everybody was agog for fun, and poor 
fat Ali was made a speedy victim of, and upset in 
mid-stream amidst roars of laughter. Fatness is a 
never-ending subject of joke with the Bedouins, 
who are lean as whipping- posts themselves, and 
look upon any other condition as a deformity. 

And now the time had come when we were to 
take leave of Fans, for he could go no further with 
us, as the country between the KMbur and the 
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Euphrates is not his district, and the Government 
lavs claim to it for their tame tribes, the Jiburi, 
Buggara, and others. The moment "was almost 
affecting; for, though we have known him for so 
few days, he has become our friend and our rela- 
tion ; and who knows if we may ever see him 
again ? He recapitulated to us what we were to 
say to the Pasha about his affairs ; and he again 
recommended the moUah to take good care of us. 
Wilfrid pressed him a second time to keep the 
rifle ; but, though he evidently would have liked it, 
he persisted in refusing, because he had nothing 
to give us in its stead. So we promised to send 
him one from England. "Wilfrid’s last words to 
him were a recommendation to keep clear of the 
towns. “Huseyn,” he said, “may be an honour- 
able man and a friend ; but he is the sen^ant of the 
Turks, who killed your father and your brothers, 
and who some day may find it to their interest to 
kill you. Stay at home. You have all you want 
in the Jezireh, and you are safe there ; and, if you 
imisb see the Pashas, let them come out to you in 
the desert.” The mollah, who stood by, heartily 
joined in this advice, and Paris promised to be wise. 
Then they, Wilfrid and Paris, kissed each other, 
such being the custom between Bedouin relations ; 
and we went on our way.* 

* We learned afterwards that he was nearly drowned goino- 
hack across the Kh&bnr, for the raft upset with him, and somehow 
got over his head, but he was pulled out by his people. 
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■We have camped to-night under the Meze, or 

Goat Hills,” listeniQg to the cry of the owls in 
a ruined town close hy us, and meditating a rush 
for Deyr to-morrow morning, llr. S. must have 
arrived, for Hdnna has heard from the Jiburi, or 
some one, of a great personage with a white beard 
ha\'ing arrived at Dejn’. 

Bareli 20. — Leaving Hanna and Ali and the 
rest to follow, we have galloped with the mollah 
to DejT. From the foot of the hills to the banks of 
the Euphrates it is an iminterrupted level plain, 
vithout a stone and thinly turfed with grass — ^the 
perfection of galloping ground; — and we did the 
distance, forty-two mUes, in something under sis 
hours. The sun was scorehingly hot all clay, as it 
has been for a week past, and the mares were pretty 
well exhausted at the end of their gallop, for they 
still have their rvinter coats on, and are only grass 
fed. Our supply of corn has been long exhausted. 
Still we held on, stopping every four or five miles 
for the mollah to overtake us, for his beast was 
slow, and could not keep ours in sight ; and letting 
our maxes feed a few minutes, and then going on 
again. We passed several camps on our way be- 
longing to the Buggara, where we got nniTk and 
lebben, but we ate nothing all day, so as not to 
suffer from the heat of the sun. 

Once we passed through an immense herd of 
gazelles, many thousands of them, aU moving in 
the same direction — ^northwards, and we drove one 
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lot before us for a mile or t^vo, coming so near 
them tiiat if Wilfrid bad bad bis gun (be bad left 
it Tvitb tbe baggage) be could bave certainly got 
several, for they -were packed together. Then •w^e 
came upon truffle-bunters, -wbo told us tbe town 
was jer'ih, jer'th, — ^near, just before us. There are 
three low, isolated bills which mark tbe direction 
from Meze to Deyr, called respectively Hej^f-el- 
Zordt, Hej4f-el-Wustdne, and Hej^f-esb-Sbamiye, 
tbe last being beyond tbe river. 

We were beginning to get wild for news of 
Europe, and for tbe letters which we knew Mr. S. 
would bring us, for we bave bad none now for three 
months ,* and for tbe delight of teUing to one wbo 
would appreciate them our adventures, our diffi- 
culties, and our successes. Tbe Consul’s arrival, 
too, has become very necessary to us, for tbe resto- 
ration of om: credit with tbe authorities, a credit 
rather compromised, we fear, by our flight firom 
Bagdad. Then nobody knows wbo has not expe- 
rienced it, tbe debgbt of talking again in a European 
language, after having been stumbling on for weeks 
in Arabic. This thought carried us on without 
flagging to tbe end of our ride ; though tbe last five 
miles, which were across tbe lower valley of tbe 
Euphrates, in part cultivated, were very severe 
upon tbe mares. I doubt if Tamarisk coxdd bave 
gone another mile, and I rode her straight down 
into tbe river and let her drink her fill Poor 
beasts ! they bad carried us well. 
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The moUah ■was out of the race, and far behind ; 
and though we waited two hours on the bank for 
the ferryman, who would not hear our shouts, he 
did not appear. 

This was the hardest part of our day’s work, this 
sitting on the river-bank from one to three o’clock 
in the sun ; and all the time with the knowledge 
that there was a cool room waiting for us, and per- 
haps a table spread in the Serai not half a mile 
away. Why did not S. look out of the window 
and see us there, and move the lubberly ferrymen 
out of their mid-day sleep to release us ? But it 
was not to be. 

At last we got across, and hurried on to tire 
Serai. .The door stood wide open, and the rooms 
were as we had left them. The Pasha’s servants, 
too, received us with a smile ; but it was evident 
we were not expected. “ Where was the Beg, the 
Consul Beg 1” — “ The Beg returned to Aleppo the 
day your Excellencies left this house, -two months 
ago, and has not since been seen or heard of.” — 
“ And the great personage who has arrived in the 
town ? ” — “ The great personage is Kadderly Pasha, 
the new Valy of Bagdad, going to join his post.” 

We have had our long ride for -nothing. Mr. S. 
is not at Deyr ! 
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